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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  PRE-EXISTENCE  OF  THE  SOUL.* 

I.  Historical  View  of  the  Theory  of  the  Soul’s 
Pre-existence.  ^ 

1.  Theory  of  Pythagoras. 

According  to  this  philosopher,  the  body  is  the  substance 
which  is  determined,  and  the  soul  is  the  principle  which 
determines  the  body.  The  soul  is  more  than  mere  number 
or  measure ;  it  has  an  individuality,  different  from  that  of 
the  body,  and  is  implanted  within  the  body.  Before  its 
union  with  the  corporeal  substance,  it  had  a  troubled, 
dreamy  life ;  after  its  separation  from  this  substance,  it  will 
continue  to  live,  and  will  wander  through  other  bodies,  in  its 
process  of  purification.  The  human  soul  is  an  emanation 

*  This  Essay  is,  in  the  main,  a  condensed  abstract  of  an  elaborate  German 
volume,  entitled :  “  Die  Lehre  von  der  Praexistenz  der  menschlichen  Seelen 
historisch-kritisch  dargestellt,  von  J.  Fr.  Bruch,  Professor  der  Theologie  und 
Prediger  in  Strasburg.”  1859.  8vo.  pp.  211.  An  attempt  is  made  in  this 
Essay,  not  to  give  the  exact  translation  of  the  words,  nor  to  follow  the  precise 
line  of  thought,  which  have  beJen  adopted  by  Professor  Bruch,  but  merely  to 
give  the  substance  of  his  treatise,  in  the  order  most  appropriate  for  American 
readers. 
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from  the  world-soul,  and'  its  confinement  in  the  body  is  a 
punishment  for  its  previous  transgression. 

2.  Theory  of  Plato. 

The  notion  of  the  soul’s  pre-existence  stands  in  intimate 
connection  with  Plato’s  doctrine  of  “ideas,”  and  it  illustrates 
his  theory  of  the  immanence  of  these  ideas  in  the  rational 
soul.  It  is  well  known  that  he  drew  a  distinction  between 
such  thoughts  as  have  for  their  object  the  empirical,  sensu¬ 
ous,  constantly  changing,  perishable,  and  such  as  have  for 
their  object  the  unchangeable,  permanent,  indivisible,  divine. 
The  former  class  of  thoughts  are  the  phantasies^  and  are  the 
result  of  sensuous  impression  ;  the  latter  are  the  product  of 
the  reason,  and  are  immanent  in  the  soul,  although  they  are 
first  called  out  into  consciousness  by  the  sensuous  impres¬ 
sions.  They  are  the  forms  under  which  we  must  apprehend 
and  reduce  to  oneness  the  object  which,  as  presented  by  the 
senses,  appears  to  be  many  various.  They  are  not  sub¬ 
stances  nor  powers^  but  yet  they  have  an  objective  reality,  so 
far  forth  as  they  represent  the  essential,  the  permanent,  the 
divine,  in  empirical  objects.  These  ideas  are  in  the  divine 
mind,  as  well  as  in  the  human.  They  are  the  unchangeable 
laws  of  his  working.  He  has  made  the  world  according  to 
them.  The  world,  therefore,  is  a  material  realization  of  the 
divine  ideas.  Every  nature  bears  in  itself  a  divine  idea, 
which  is  developed  by  means  of  the  sensuous,  empirical  ele¬ 
ment.  The  world  is  an  image  of  God,  and  there  is  a  divine 
element  in  every  object  of  sense.  The  sensuous  is  chang¬ 
ing,  but  the  idea  is  permanent. 

Now  as  the  ideas  of  a  man  are  not  of  empirical  origin, 
but  precede  the  sensuous  perception,  Plato  was  forced  to 
inquire:  Whence  came  they?  He  was  not  familiar  with 
the  theory  that  they  arise  from  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  acting  of  the  soul;  therefore  he  said:  The  soul  brought 
these  ideas  with  it  from  a  previous  life  into  the  present 
one.  In  that  ideal  world  in  which  the  soul  existed  before 
its  temporal  development,  it  attained  to  the  clear  vision 
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of  the  divine  ideas.  God  showed  to  the  soul  the  nature 
of  everything  before  the  soul  was  united  with  the  body. 
Hence  all  our  knowledge  of  the  general  and  the  essential 
is  a  remembrance  of  what  we  knew  before,  but  of  what 
had  been  lost  in  the  consciousness. 

God  created  all  souls  at  the  same  time.  Each  one  is  a 
development  of  a  divine  idea,  and  each  was^  originally  in  an 
ideal  state.  It  was  essentially  a  pure  intelligence ;  its  entire 
activity  was  in  thinking.  It  resided  in  a  heavenly  frame¬ 
work.  Its  present  material  embodiment  was  not  necessary, 
but  accidental.  As  the  sensible  world  was  created  for  no 
other  end  than  to  manifest  the  divine  ideas,  so  the  soul 
was  made  to  develop  itself  in  a  body  for  the  purpose  of 
realizing  some  of  these  ideas.  The  design  of  its  embodi¬ 
ment  was,  that  it  may,  by  contemplation  of  the  world,  obtain 
a  clear  vision  of  the  divine  ideas,  consequently  a  clear  vision 
of  God  himself,  who  is  the  original  Idea,  and  at  last  a  like¬ 
ness  to  God,  who  is  the  original  Good.  In  consequence  of 
its  connection  with  the  body,  the  soul  ceases  to  be  a  mere 
thinking  principle ;  it  becomes  also  a  feeling  and  a  willing 
principle;  and  these  were  spoken  of  by  Plato  as  if  they  were 
three  souls.  Only  the  thinking  principle,  however,  is  im¬ 
perishable. 

3.  Theory  of  Philo. 

Souls  are  spiritual  powers  which  have  emanated  from 
God,  but  are  not  entirely  separated  from  him.  They  are’ 
like  the  rays  which  beam  forth  from  the  sun,  and  yet  remain 
united  with  it.  They  are  indeed  of  an  etherial,  fiery  nature ; 
yet  this  ether  is  something  different  from  matter ;  it  has,  as 
it  were,  a  nature  of  spiritual  light.  Souls  are  a  reflection 
from  the  divine  Essence,  and  are  destined  to  be  inwardly 
united  with  God. 

As  the  divine  Being  is  strictly  absolute,  elevated  above 
all  finite  existence,  beyond  all  relations  to  the  World,  conse¬ 
quently  without  any  predicates,  he  could  not  have  created 
the  world  directly.  Between  the  pre-existent  matter  and 
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the  supreme  God,  there  is  a  world  of  the  divine  ideas,  which 
are  divine  powers,  and  which  taken  together  are  the  Word 
of  God,  the  first-born  Son  of  God,  the  divine  Logos.  These 
ideas,  coming  forth  from  the  divine  nature  and  made  objec¬ 
tive,  and  constituting  a  divine  Person,  are  not  merely  the 
archetypes  of  finite  excellence,  but  also  the  living  powers 
that  form  the  world. 

There  is  no  other  existence  except  the  supreme  God,  the 
divine  ideas,  matter,  and  the  world,  which  is  formed  by  the 
conjunction  of  those  divine  ideas  with  matter.  Souls,  then, 
originally  belong  to  the  class  of  these  divine  ideas.  They 
are  distinguished  from  other  prototype  ideas  emanating  from 
God,  by  the  fact  that  they  possess  a  certain  independent 
existence,  reason,  and  free-will.  Their  proper  home  is  the 
air  or  heaven,  where  they  dwell  in  entire  purity  and  bles¬ 
sedness.  Those  who  have  maintained  themselves  in  this 
state  are  the  angels.  But  many  souls  allowed  themselves  to 
be  attracted  by  matter,  and  entered  into  union  with  it. 
These  are  human  souls,  who  are  punished  for  this  fall  by  an 
imprisonment  in  the  body  which  corrupts  them.  From  the 
first  moment  of  their  appearance  in  the  material  world,  they 
are  morally  polluted  and  laden  with  guilt.  Their  great 
mission  is  to  withdraw  themselves,  by  their  own  exertion, 
from  the  defiling  influence  of  matter,  and  to  raise  themselves, 
by  steadfast  striving  after  wisdom,  to  the  pure  vision  of  God, 
and  to  a  consequent  worthiness  of  being  again  received  to 
their  heavenly  home. 

4.  Theory  of  Plotinus. 

This  philosopher  represents  the  Neo-Platonists,  although 
some  of  them,  as  Jamblichus  and  Proclus,  difler  from  him 
in  some  particulars.  He  supposed  that  the  individual  hu¬ 
man  soul  is  a  product  of  the  general  World-soul,  which  is 
an  emanation  from  the  original  reason,  which  itself  is  an 
emanation  from  the  One.  God  is  the  One,  the  First,  ele¬ 
vated  above  all  imperfection,  all  change,  therefore  above 
all  conditions.  Consequently,  while  the  author  of  all  being. 
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he  has  in  himself  no  being,  no  entity,  no  nature ;  while 
the  source  of  life,  he  has  in  himself  no  life  ;  while  he  origi¬ 
nates  all  thinking  powers,  he  is  not  himself  a  thinking  sub¬ 
stance.  The  Reason,  which  is  a  reflection  from  God  and 
inferior  to  him,  comprehends  all  things  in  an  ideal  form,  and 
.remains  in  an  eternal,  changeless  vision  of  itself.  The 
World-soul  is  related  on  the  one  side  to  the  Reason,  from 
which  it  springs,  and  on  the  other  side  to  Matter.  It  per¬ 
ceives  in  the  Reason  the  ideas  for  Matter,  and  so  becomes 
the  principle  which  forms  the  world. 

By  its  own  internal  movement  this  World-Soul  produces 
a  multitude  of  individual  souls,  which  live  originally  in  the 
supersensuous  sphere.  Many  of  them,  however,  unable  to 
retr'n  this  height  of  pure  existence,  sink  down  into  the 
material  substance,  and  become  the  principles  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  world,  and  of  the  order  pervading  the  world. 
Human  souls  are  those  which  have  descended  from  their 
heavenly  abode,  and  have  formed  for  themselves  bodies, 
which  are  henceforth  as  their  prisons  and  fetters.  Their 
descent  into  matter  was  on  the  one  side  an  act  of  necessity, 
and  on  the  other  an  act  of  free  will,  and  therefore  of  moral 
guilt.  The  great  office  of  human  souls  is  to  break  loose 
from  matter,  to  free  themselves  from  its  stains,  and  to  reach 
that  union  with  God  which  will  liberate  them  from  all  self- 
consciousness  and  all  separate  personal  existence. 

5.  Theory  of  Origen, 

Some  of  the  early  Christians  believed  in  the  soul’s  pre¬ 
existence.  The  Alexandrine  Fathers  were  particularly  in¬ 
clined  to  this  doctrine  by  their  reverence  for  Plato  and  by 
the  influence  of  Neo-Platonism  on  their  general  theological 
system.  Origen  was  among  the  foremost  in  defending  the 
doctrine,  although  he  was  original  in  the  reasons  which  he 
assigned  for  it.  He  founded  it  on  the  great  disparity  of 
condition  in  which  men  begin  their  earthly  life.  •  Some  have 
rich  endowments,  physical  and  mental ;  others  have  meagre 
gifts.  Some  are  born  to  outward  prosperity ;  others,  to  a 
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pitiable  state.  Whence  this  difference?  If  it  be  ascribed 
to  the  unconditional  will  of  God,  then  God  is  partial.  It 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  his  righteousness,  unless  this 
inequality  of  condition  be  ascribed  to  a  difference  in  the 
conduct  of  souls  during  a  pre-existent  state.  The  divine 
perfections  required  him  to  make  all  souls  equal  at  first. 
All  were  created  pure,  but  all  did  not  retain  their  purity. 
Many  sank  into  sin  ;  some  more,  others  less  deeply ;  and 
therefore  they  were  punished  according  to  the  degree  of 
their  transgression.  Those  who  kept  themselves  most  pure 
from  all  contact  with  evil  were  assigned  to  the  highest  rank, 
and  are  called  thrones,  powers,  dominions.  Those  who 
stood  next  in  purity  are  the  angels,  some  of  whom  have 
been  invested  with  shining  bodies,  and  run  their  course  as 
the  stars  of  heaven.  Those  spirits  who  sinned  most  fla¬ 
grantly  are  the  devils.  An  intermediate  class  are  the  spirits 
who  sank  into  sin,  yet  were  not  altogether  lost  in  it.  These 
were  sent  to  the  earth  and  united  with  corporeal  bodies. 
Their  condition  here  corresponds  with  the  degree  of  their 
guilt.  God,  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  Good,  has  no 
other  will  than  that  the  fallen  souls  return  to  their  pristine 
state  of  purity  and  blessedness ;  and  he  has  made  the 
material  world  as  a  means  of  their  gradual  purification.  In 
the  process  of  purifying  themselves  by  their  earthly  disci¬ 
pline,  they  are  aided  by  the  souls  who  remain  uncorrupted. 
Those  who  succeed  in  this  process  go,  after  death,  into  the 
home  of  etherial  bodies,  where  they  receive  from  higher 
spirits  disclosures  of  truth  which  were  hidden  from  them  on 
earth,  and  where  they  pass  through  various  stages  of  purifi¬ 
cation,  until  they  become  worthy  of  the  clear  vision  of  God, 
and  are  welcomed  into  perfect  blessedness.  The  winding 
up  of  the  whole  is,  that  all  souls  are  brought  back  to  their 
original  state  of  entire  equality. 

6.  Ecclesiastical  Opposition  to  the  Theory  of  the  SouPs 

Pre-existence. 

In  the  Western  church  the  authority,  of  Plato  was  less 
than  in  the  Eastern,  and  accordingly  there  was  more  oppo- 
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sition  to  the  Platonizing  theories  of  the  soul’s  pre-existence. 
Tertullian  was  foremost  in  this  opposition.  If  we  had  an 
existence  previous  to  our  earthly  one,  he  said,  we  should 
have  had  some  remembrance  of  it.  Although  he  believed 
the  soul  to  be  simple,  indivisible,  imperishable,  yet  he  did 
not  deny  that  it  is  in  a  sense  corporeal ;  different  indeed 
from  the  body,  but  extended  through  it,  diffused  through  all 
its  members,  having  a  form  invisible  to  the  physical  eye,  yet 
perceptible  to  the  mind.  Our  souls,  being  propagated  like 
our  bodies,  are  derived  from  one  source  —  the  spirit  which 
God  breathed  into  Adam.  Hence  the  moral  corruption 
which  entered  human  nature  by  the  fall  of  the  first  man  is 
communicated,  as  the  soul  itself  and  as  the  corporeal  nature 
are  communicated,  from  parent  to  child. 

It  is  true  that  the  pre-existence  of  souls  continued  to  be 
maintained,  as  by  Nemesius,  bishop  of  Emesa  in  Syria 
(380) ;  Synesius,  bishop  of  Ptolemais  (410) ;  and  the  re¬ 
ligious  poet  Prudentius  (405) ;  still  it  continued  to  encoun¬ 
ter  opposition,  and  became  more  and  more  disreputable  on 
account  of  the  growing  unpopularity  of  Origen  throughout 
the  Western,  and  at  last  the  Eastern,  church.  The  assertion 
that  God  made  the  world  on  account  of  souls  that  had  fallen 
into  sin,  and  that  the  body  was  formed  for  the  mind  after 
the  fall,  was  thought  unseemly  and  unscriptural.  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Jerome,  and  Augustine  op¬ 
posed  the  doctrine  decidedly.  It  was  definitely  condemned 
by  the  synod  of  Constantinople,  which  Justinian  assembled 
(538)  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  authority  of 
Origen.  This  council  decreed  ; 

“  Whoever  upholds  the  fabulous  notion  of  the  soul’s  pre-existence,  and  of 
the  consequent  restitution  of  things,  let  him  be  anathema. 

“  Whoever  maintains  that  the  creating  of  the  whole  intelligible  world 
was  a  producing  of  spiritual  natures,  without  any  bodies,  and  without  any 
matter,  without  number  and  without  names,  so  that  they  all  formed  a  unit 
by  means  of  their  identity  in  substance  and  power,  and  of  their  union  with 
God  the  Word,  and  their  kiiowledge  of  him ;  but  that,  tired  of  the  vision 
of  God,  they  corrupted  themselves,  and  according  to  the  degree  of  their  sin 
received  finer  or  grosser  bodies,  and  also  certain  names,  as  among  the 
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higher  powers  there  is  a  difference  of  bodies  and  names,  so  that  some  are 
made  and  called  cherubim,  others  seraphim,  others  dominions,  thrones, 
and  angels  —  and  so  on  through  all  the  heavenly  orders  —  let  him  be  an¬ 
athema. 

**  Whoever  maintains  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  belong  to  the  unit  of 
the  intelligible  world,  and  by  their  corruption  have  been  made  what  they 
are,  let  him  be  anathema. 

“  Whoever  maintains  that  those  spirits  in  whom  the  love  toward  God 
grew  cold  were  united  with  gross  bodies  like  ours,  and  were  called  men,  but 
that  others  who  sunk  to  the  lowest  degree  of  wickedness,  were  united  with 
cold  and  dark  bodies,  and  were  made  and  called  demons,  spirits  of  evil,  let 
him  be  anathema.” 

7.  The  Jewish  Theories  of  Pre-existence. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  above-cited  decrees,  the  doctrine 
of  the  soul’s  pre-existence  found  but  little  favor  in  the 
Christian  church.  It  continued,  however,  to  retain  its  hold 
on  the  Jewish  mind.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Talmudists 
believed  that  the  nature  of  man  is  twofold,  comprising  body 
and  soul ;  that  all  souls  were  created  at  the  origin  of  the 
world,  were  kept  in  a  place  called  “  Guph,”  and  were  taken 
thence  at  their  appointed  times  to  be  united  with  their  re¬ 
spective  bodies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sabbatists  believed 
that  the  nature  of  man  is  fourfold,  comprising  the  body  and 
three  souls.  The  lowest  of  the  souls  is  the  principle  of  ani¬ 
mal  life  (Nephesch),  which  begins  its  existence  when  the 
body  begins,  and  ceases  to  live  when  the  body  ceases.  Un¬ 
godly  men  have  no  other  soul  than  this  mortal  one.  But 
even  this  becomes  immortal  if  it  be  united  with  the  two 
higher  souls,  both  of  which  are  emanations  from  God,  and 
continue  to  live  in  Paradise.  The  highest,  purest  of  these 
two  is  the  Neschamah  ;  the  soul  intermediate  between  the 
Neschamah  and  the  Nephesch  is  the  Ruach.  Only  good 
men  are  endued  with  both  these  souls,  and  are  so  endued  at 
different  periods  of  time. 

8.  Theories  of  Creationism  and  Traducianism. 

From  the  sixth  century,  the  contest  raged  between  the 
notion  that  human  souls  are  directly  created  by  God  and 
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the  notion  that  they  are  propagated  from  parents  to  chil¬ 
dren.  The  former  of  these  notions  seemed  to  be  demanded 
by  the  simplicity  of  the  soul’s  nature,  and  by  the  tendency 
of  the  notion  to  counteract  materialism.  The  latter  seemed 
to  be  favored  by  its  fitness  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  original 
sill.  The  scholastics  decided  in  favor  of  Creationism,  and 
this  has  been  the  prevailing  theory  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Protestantism  has  been  inclined  to  favor  the  Traducian 
theory,  as  more  coincident  with  profound  convictions  of 
human  sinfulness.  The  authors  of  the  Concordat  Formu¬ 
lary,  hovvovi'i-r  f’lvored  the  doctrine  that  God,  after  the  fall, 
creates  ^  .u!,  no  less  than  he  created  it  before  the  fall. 

9.  Theory  of  Kant. 

This  philosopher  revived  the  old  dogma,  although  not 
in  its  old  form,  of  the  soul’s  having  existed  before  time. 
His  theory  was  a  novel  one,  and  it  encountered  much  op¬ 
position.  It  was  a  legitimate  result  of  his  peculiar  system 
of  philosophy.  His  system  rests  on  the  essential  distinction 
betweeen  “  the  thing  in  itself”  (noumenon)  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  thing  (phaenomenon).  We  do  not  understand 
“  the  thing  in  itself”  (the  noumenon),  but  we  understand 
only  the  appearance  of  the  thing  (the  phaenomenon).  The 
soul  as  a  “  thing  in  itself^'  is  exempt  from  the  conditions 
of  space  and  time,  and  is  not  subject  to  external  causation  ; 
but  as  phaenomenon  it  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  space 
and  time,  and  to  external  causation.  Man  thus  leads  a 
mysterious  twofold  life;  the  one  free  from,  the  other  in¬ 
volved  in,  the  relations  of  space  and  time,  of  outward  caus¬ 
ality,  and  of  the  consequent  necessity.  The  mind  as  a 
“thing  in  itself”  is  the  necessary  condition  of  its  “  appear¬ 
ance,”  of  the  “phaenomenon”;  and  this  “  appearance  ”  is 
only  the  reflex  of  the  mind  as  a  “  noumenon.” 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  theory  of  Kant 
and  that  of  the  ancientsvin  regard  to  our  timeless  existence. 
They  believed  that  this  existence  preceded  the  present  in 
respect  of  duration ;  he  believed  that  it  precedes  the  tem- 
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porai  existence  in  idea  only.  They  supposed  that  is  was  in 
a  duration  before  the  existence  of  the  world ;  he  supposed 
that  it  is  before  time,  is  without  relation  to  time,  is  a  pure 
conception  of  the  intellect  They  believed  that  the  soul’s 
previous  existence  is  already  past ;  he  believed  that  it  is  an 
existence  free  from  all  the  conditions  of  time,  yet  it  is  itself 
the  condition  of  our  existence  in  time. 

Although  Kant  admitted  the  mysteriousness  of  this  time¬ 
less  existence,  yet  he  supposed  that  we  can  derive  from  our 
moral  nature  some  positive  conclusions  about  it.  The 
moral  law  pronounces  an  unconditioned  shatl ;  it  thus 
vouches  for  the  existence  of  an  unconditioned  power  of  iciV/, 
which  is  entirely  independent  of  outward  causality,  and  is 
therefore  itself  a  power  of  unconditioned  causality.  Duty 
presupposes  freedom.  Over  against  the  sensuous  instincts 
and  inclinations,  which  have  self-gratification  for  their  ob¬ 
ject,  the  free-will  asserts  itself  as  a  power  to  act  indepen¬ 
dently  of  all  sensuous  impulses,  and  even  in  opposition  to 
them,  purely  through  the  conception  of  the  moral  law. 
Reverence  for  the  moral  law  is  the  only  motive  which  con¬ 
sists  with  freedom^  and  which  therefore  has  a  moral  nature. 
But  as  the  whole  world  of  appearances  (phenomena)  is 
under  the  law  of  necessity,  as  freedom  does  not  consist  with 
the  sensuous  nature  of  man,  so  freedom  must  be  ascribed 
to  man  only  as  he  “  is  in  himself”  not  as  he  “  is  in  appear¬ 
ance.”  Only  as  noumenon  is  man  free  ;  as  phaenomenon  he 
comes  under  the  conditions  of  causality,  which  is  inconsis- 
tent  with  freedom.  Therefore  every  determination  of  will, 
when  it  is  passing  into  action,  and  becoming  a  phenomenon, 
loses  the  character  of  a  free  act,  and  is  intervolved  with  an 
outward  necessity. 

Considering  that  man,  as  he  “  is  in  himself,”  has  a  power 
of  will  which  is  independent  of  all  sensuous  inclinations 
and  of  all  temporal  causality,  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose 
that,  as  he  “  is  in  appearance,”  he  would  conform  his  action 
to  the  moral  law.  He  does  not,  however.  He  subordinates 
his  moral  to  his  sensuous  impulses.  Universally  he  has  a 
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tendency  to  sin.  Whence  comes  this  universal  propensity  ? 
It  must  have  come  from  his  own  free  act.  But  where  was 
this  free  act  performed  ?  Not  in  time ;  for  as  far  back  as 
we  can  trace  the  moral  conduct  of  man  it  is  sinful.  Then 
the  origin  of  this  evil  tendency  must  have  been  his  free,  act, 
performed  in  his  existence  before  time.  In  this  free  act  he 
subordinated  his  moral  to  his  sensuous  impulses ;  he  gave 
himself  this  propensity  to  sin.  In  this  free  act  was  his  fall. 
The  fall  occurred  in  that  mysterious  existence  which  pre¬ 
cedes  time.  In  order,  then,  to  account  for  the  early  and 
universal  prevalence  of  our  propensity  to  sin,  we  must  resort 
to  the  theory  of  a  timeless  existence  of  the  soul.  This  pro¬ 
cess  of  reasoning  conforms  to  the  following  principles  laid 
down  by  Kant.  “  Hitherto  men  have  supposed  that  all  pur 
knowledge  must  regulate  itself  according  to  the  objects  of 
knowledge ;  but  on  this  supposition,  all  attempts  to  make 
out  anything  concerning  these  objects  a  priori^  by  means 
of  our  conceptions,  whereby  our  knowledge  would  be 
widened,  went  for  nothing.  Therefore  let  us  inquire, 
whether  we  shall  not  come  out  better  in  metaphysical  prob¬ 
lems,  if  we  make  the  supposition  that  the  objects  must 
regulate  themselves  according  to  our  knowledge  ;  a  supposi¬ 
tion  more  accordant  with  the  desired  possibility  of  obtain¬ 
ing  concerning  them  an  a  priori  knowledge  which  is  to 
decide  something  with  regard  to  objects  before  they  are 
given  to  us.  It  is  in  this  case,  as  it  was  with  the  first 
thoughts  of  Copernicus,  who,  since  he  did  not  make  progress 
in  his  explanation  of  the  movements  of  the  stars  so  long  as 
he  supposed  them  to  revolve  around  the  spectator,  inquired 
whether  he  could  not  make  better  progress,  if  he  should 
suppose  the  spectator  himself  to  be  revolving,  and  the  stars 
to  remain  at  rest.”  (Kritik,  etc.  s.  XV.  Sieb.  Auf.) 

10.  Theory  of  Schelling. 

This  philosopher  distinctly  recognized  the  fact,  that  all 
men  have  a  tendency  to  sin.  The  tendency  did  not  result 
from  accident,  nor  from  any  free  choice  put  forth  in  time. 
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Every  man  brings  into  the  world  with  him  his  moral  bias, 
and  thus  the  acts  which  he  performs  in  the  world  are  the 
product  of  necessity.  Every  man  feels  that  he  has  been 
from  all  eternity  what  he  is  now,  and  yet  he  feels  that  he 
is  responsible  for  his  wickedness.  Therefore  the  wickedness 
must,  somehow  or  other,  have  resulted  from  his  own  free 
choice.  But  this  choice  was  not  put  forth  in  time ;  there¬ 
fore  it  must  have  been  put  forth  in  eternity.  It  was  put 
forth  ;  it  is  not,  as  Kant  supposed,  a  mere  ideal  abstraction 
of  freedom  from  our  present  acts  ;  but  it  is  a  past  act ;  it 
was  performed,  not  indeed  as  a  personal,  but  as  an  individ¬ 
ual  choice  ;  not  indeed  under  the  conditions  of  time,  but  it 
is  to  be  viewed  as  a  pure  object  of  thought.  Thus  the  deed 
which  has  determined  the  moral  character  of  every  man 
was  antecedent  to  his  life,  not  in  the  order  of  duration,  but 
in  the  order  of  nature  ;  and  being  out  of  the  temporal  sphere 
it  is  an  eternal  deed.  Regarded  as  irrespective  of  time,  the 
life  of  every  man  reaches  back  to  the  beginning  of  creation  ; 
it  is  outside  of  created  things,  and  is  a  free  and  eternal 
beginning. 

The  following,  perhaps,  are  the  essential  elements  of  the 
metaphysical  system  out  of  which  Schelling  draws  his 
theory  ;  There  is  in  God  an  original  reason  for  his  being. 
This  original  reason  has  a  tendency  to  develop  itself,  first, 
in  that  nature  which  is  the  Real  in  God,  and  which  forms 
the  eternal  One.  All  things  which  are,  are  the  self-revela¬ 
tions  of  the  absolute.  This  original  reason  has  a  tendency 
to  develop  itself,  secondly,  in  that  which  is  the  Ideal  in  God, 
the  divine  light,  the  divine  love,  the  divine  understanding. 
This  Real  and  this  Ideal  form  the  ground  of  the  divine  ex¬ 
istence.  From  the  same  ground  springs  the  finite  under¬ 
standing,  the  finite  love,  the  finite  free-will.  In  the  sphere 
of  nature  the  Real  and  the  Ideal  are  not  absolutely  identi¬ 
fied.  The  Real  prevails  over  the  Ideal,  and  the  principle  of 
self-love  reigns.  The  Absolute  is  completely  evolved,  first 
of  all  in  man.  In  man  the  full  power  of  self-love  is  de¬ 
veloped,  and  also  the  full  power  of  the  ideal  principle,  of 
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light,  of  benevolence.  If  the  ideal  principle  uniformly  pre¬ 
vail  in  him,  if  he  be,  as  he  was  destined  to  be,  uncondition¬ 
ally  guided  by  the  light,  the  understanding,  the  love,  then  is 
he  Spirit,  and  God  is  Spirit  within  him,  and  man  thus 
attains  his  true  personality.  That  which  is  truly  divine  in 
man,  and  which  answers  to  the  divine  personality,  is  per¬ 
manent,  and  will  merge  itself  again  into  the  Absolute.  That 
which  is  not  thus  divine,  will  be  annihilated  at  death.  The 
great  end  for  which  God  reveals  himself  is  that  the  real 
and  the  ideal  may  be  united  perfectly,  that  the  self-love  may 
be  subordinated  to  the  love  of  the  universe.  But  it  is  only 
in  man  and  by  man  that  this  process  of  divine  revelation 
is  consummated.  The  being  of  man,  therefore,  does  not 
commence  with  his  birth  in  time,  but  extends  back  to  the 
beginning  of  creation.  In  that  being  which  preceded  time, 
and  which  is  a  pure  object  of  thought,  was  performed  the 
free  act  by  which  man  fixed  his  moral  bent.  As  morally 
good,  or  as  morally  evil,  he  comes  into  his  temporal  life. 
He  lives  henceforth  under  the  law  of  necessity.  But  this 
necessity  does  not  prevent  us  from  ascribing  his  wrong 
moral  bias  to  him  as  his  own  fault.  He  is  responsible  for 
it  because  he  originated  it  freely  in  his  eternal  being.  He 
cannot  now  of  his  own  strength  reform  himself.  All  im¬ 
provement  of  his  character  must  be  the  work  of  divine 
power,  an  effect  of  the  divine  magic.  Whether  the  man 
will  allow  or  will  not  allow  this  divine  operation  for  his 
improvement,  depends  upon  that  decisive  act  which  he  per¬ 
formed  in  his  original  state.  He,  who  in  that  eternal  state 
decided  in  favor  of  sin,  is  naturally  incapable  of  becoming 
better,  because  it  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  sin  to  resist  and 
repel  the  divine  working  to  subdue  it. 

11.  Theory  of  Julius  Muller. 

In  some  respects  Muller  does  not,  but  in  other  respects 
he  does,  coincide  with  Kant.  He  founds  his  theory  of  Pre- 
existence  on  the  two  truths,  that  the  will  is  free,  and  that 
sin  universally  prevails  in  the  race.  Formal  freedom  con- 
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sists  in  the  fact  that  the  will  is  able  to  act  out  its  own 
nature,  to  carry  itself  through,  to  realize  itself,  to  act  as  it 
chooses,  without  hindrance.  In  this  freedom  of  will  the 
man  seeks  his  highest  possible  self-hood ;  his  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  individuality  and  independence.  This  freedom  is 
therefore  a  conscious  self-determination,  which  involves  and 
implies  the  possibility  of  an  opposite  self-determination. 
This  power  of  contrary  choice  does  not  constitute  freedom, 
but  is  inseparable  from  it.  The  freedom  includes  a  con- 
tin^ency^  which,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
accident. 

The  existence  .of  this  formal  freedom  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  will  is  bound  to  obey  the  moral  law.  It 
cannot  obey  the  divine  commands  unless  it  have  the 
power  to  disobey  them  ;  for  without  the  power  of  diso¬ 
bedience  the  obedience  would  not  be  free.  It  is,  then, 
essential  to  the  freedom  of  the  will  that  the  will  have  the 
ability  to  sin  ;  to  put  itself  out  of  harmony  with  the  moral 
commands,  and  thus  with  itself  and  with  God.  This  abil¬ 
ity  to  sin  is  given  to  man  with  the  design  that  he  should, 
by  his  own  self-determination,  always  keep  himself  from 
realizing  it  in  act,  and  also  that  he  should  by  his  own  free 
self-determination,  put  an  end  to  the  ability  itself.  The 
created  personal  agent  must  begin  existence  in  a  state  in 
which  his  will  is  not  determined ;  so  that  he  may  by  his 
own  act  bring  himself  into  a  state  in  which  his  will  is  de¬ 
termined.  The  will  must  have  a  formal  freedom ;  but  it 
could  not  have  this  freedom  if  it  were  not  able,  by  its  own 
act,  to  determine  itself,  so  that  from  this  determined  state, 
the  moral  character  of  its  individual  acts  would  result  with 
infallible  necessity.  At  the  starting  point  of  the  will,  it  has 
a  freedom  which  is  not  an  inward  necessity,  but  involves 
the  power  of  the  contrary  choice ;  at  the  landing  point,  it 
has  the  freedom  which  is  identical  with  necessity.  In  this 
way  the  formal  freedom  goes  over  to  the  real  freedom. 

All  the  voluntary  acts  which  man  performs  during  his 
present  life  are  attributable  to  himself,  and  we  feel  compelled 
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to  praise  or  blame  him  for  them.  This  fact  necessarily  pre¬ 
supposes  his  formal  freedom.  But  an  unconditioned  freedom 
is  not  found  in  his  present  acts.  There  is  no  unconditioned 
self-determination  in  his  temporal  life ;  neither  is  there  an 
undetermined  will, — all  his  acts  are  affected  by  his  previous 
disposition  ;  and  for  this  disposition  we  are  compelled  to 
hold  him  accountable,  because  it  is  the  result  of  antecedent 
acts,  which  in  their  turn  were  occasioned  by  still  previous 
dispositions,  which,  as  these  are  blameable,  must  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  some  original  choice.  That  choice,  that  act  of 
primitive  self-determination,  as  it  has  certainly  been  per¬ 
formed,  and  as  it  is  not  performed  in  the  life  which  we  now 
experience,  must  have  been  performed  in  an  existence 
antecedent  to  this.  In  that  existence,  which  is  not  within 
the  sphere  of  time,  the  man  must  have  passed  from  an 
undetermined  state  into  the  state  of  moral  determination 
which  forms  the  mysterious  back-ground  for  all  his  subse¬ 
quent  volitions. 

In  that  pre-existent  state  the  souls  were  not  exalted  to 
the  perfect  knowledge  of  God  and  of  all  truth,  nor  to  unal¬ 
loyed  blessedness,  nor  had  they  mutual  relations  to  each 
other,  nor  were  they  so  far  distinguished  from  each  other  as 
they  are  in  their  material  life,  nor  were  they  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  sensual  appetite.  They  were  under  a  law 
requiring  them  to  determine  their  wills  in  harmony  with 
the  will  of  God  That  they  did  not  obey  this  law  is  ob¬ 
vious  from  the  fact  that  sin  is  rooted  deep  in  the  nature  of 
men,  and  is  chargeable  upon  them  as  its  guilty  authors. 
They  are  indeed  allured  to  moral  evil  by  the  circumstances 
of  their  earthly  life  ;  but  why  do  they  not  resist  these  allure¬ 
ments  ?  They  are  led  into  sin  by  their  dispositions ;  but 
these  dispositions  are  sinful,  and  must  therefore  have  sprung 
from  some  predetermining  act  of  the  wdll.  When  could 
this  act  have  been  performed  ?  As  far  back  as  the  most 
feeble  glimmering  of  consciousness  can  reach,  we  find  the 
sinful  inclination,  which  is  the  prolific  origin  of  an  innu¬ 
merable  multitude  of  sinful  acts.  Then  the  decisive  choice 
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which  resulted  in  that  inclination  must  have  been  put  forth 
antecedently  to  our  material  life,  in  that  obscure,  mysterious 
existence  which  is  out  of  the  sphere  of  time.  It  was  not  a 
sensual,  but  it  was  a  purely  spiritual,  and  a  purely  selfish 
choice,  and  it  is  this  selfishness  which  controls  all  the  acts 
of  unrenewed  men. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  that  Muller’s  theory  pretends  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  all  sin,  as  mere  sin.  He  does 
not  profess  to  answer  the  question  :  Why  did  souls  in  their 
timeless  existence,  when  they  reposed  in  God,  and  were 
lost  in  the  intuition  of  their  infinite  author,  and  were  free 
from  all  outward  solicitations  to  disobedience,  —  why  did 
they  separate  themselves  from  God  and  array  themselves 
in  opposition  to  his  law  ?  Muller  refers  this  original  self- 
determination  to  the  spiritual  self-hood  of  the  human  per¬ 
son.  A  creature  who  is  capable  of  holy  love  must  also  be 
capable  of  sin.  Inseparable  from  the  nature  of  a  mind 
which  can  act  freely  is  that  property  of  the  mind  by  which 
it  can  be  tempted  to  act  wrongly.  As  the  existence  of  sin 
is  mysterious,  even  in  our  empirical  life,  so  it  must  be  the 
more  mysterious  where  the  pure  will  becomes  impure  by  its 
own  self-determination,  and  performs  its  first  act  —  makes 
the  very  beginning  of  iniquity. 

Muller  does  not  suppose  that  all  the  souls  existing  in  a 
timeless  state  fell  into  sin  ;  for  if  they  all  fell,  then  their 
apostasy  would  not  seem  to  have  been  their  free  act.  Some 
of  them,  by  their  own  self-determination,  exalted  themselves 
from  their  state  of  created  purity  to  a  state  of  free  holiness  ; 
while  others  departed  from  their  Maker  so  completely  as  to 
exclude  from  their  temporal  life  every  inclination  to  good. 
Thus  there  is  some  real  ground  for  the  representation  that 
there  are  angels  and  devils.  We  likewise  know  of  one 
human  will  which  in  its  original  self-determination  retained 
its  union  with  the  will  of  God.  For  if  original  guilt  and 
the  power  of  sin  had  followed  our  Saviour  into  his  temporal 
existence,  his  uninterrupted  and  undisturbed  harmony  with 
the  law  of  God  could  not  be  explained. 
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12.  Theories  of  Ruckert  and  Fichte. 

According  to  Ruckert,  the  origin  of  sin,  as  a  free  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  will,  cannot  be  accounted  for ;  because  in 
order  to  account  for  it,  we  must  ascribe  the  sin  to  some 
cause,  and  if  we  ascribe  it  to  a  cause,  we  cannot  regard  it 
as  a  free  determination  ;  and  if  it  be  not  free,  it  is  not  sin. 
Still  we  may  account  for  the  universal  prevalence  of  sin  in 
our  race,  by  supposing  that  only  such  souls  entered  into  the 
race  as  have  transgressed  the  law  in  a  previous  state  of  ex¬ 
istence.  This  ideal  state  was  more  exalted  and  perfect  than 
the  present.  There  is  no  decisive  proof  of  any  such  pre- 
existence  of  souls ;  therefore  no  scientific  system  can  be 
securely  grounded  upon  it.  Still  we  adopt  many  theories 
which  do  not  rest  on  a  strong  foundation ;  and  as  this  theory 
affords  certain  advantages  for  explaining  the  universal  prev¬ 
alence  of  sin,  it  may  be  adopted  until  some  decisive  objec¬ 
tions  are  brought  against  it. 

The  theory  of  Fichte  has  some  resemblances  to  the 
theories  of  Kant,  Schelling,  Muller,  and  Ruckert.  He  be¬ 
lieves,  however,  not  in  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  (the 
psyche,,  seele),  but  in  the  pre-existence  of  the  spirit  (the 
pneuma,  geist). 

II.  The  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul. 

It  is  evident  that  the  question  of  the  soul’s  pre-existence 
must  depend  somewhat  on  the  question  of  its  nature. 
What  is  the  essence  of  that  which  is  supposed  to  have  ex¬ 
isted  before  the  origin  of  the  bodily  organism  ? 

1.  The  Representations  given  of  it  by  Hebrews  who  wrote 
before  the  Captivity. 

They  regarded  the  body  as  so  important  a  part  of  man 
that  they  used  the  phrase*  “  all  flesh  ”  to  designate  the 
human  race.^  Still  they  recognized  one,  or  more  than  one, 
living  principle  distinct  from  the  body,  and  designated  it  by 

1  Gen.  vi.  13,  17;  vii,  15. 
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the  words  nephesch  (tbb?  ),  ruach  ),  and  neschdma  (np^a). 
These  three  words  have  originally  a  physical  meaning,  and 
denote  breath,  breeze,  wind,  as  irvev/ia  is  derived  from  Tn/e®, 
animus  from  avepo^;,  spiritus  from  spirare,  and  geist  origi¬ 
nally  denotes  breath,  wind. 

The  nephesch  was  regarded  as  the  condition  of  life. 
While  it  remained  in  the  man  he  was  a  living-  soul}  We 
read :  He  went  to  save  his  soul,  i.  e.  his  life ;  *  Let  us  not 
kill  the  soul,  i.  e.  take  the  life ;  3  He  destroyed  all  the  souls  in 
the  city,  i.  e.  took  the  life  of  all  the  persons  there.^ 

The  breath  was  regarded  as  the  first  thing  which  gave 
evidence  of  the  soul  or  life,  and  was  called  nephesch ;  thus, 
when  the  breath  departed,  the  soul  departed  from  the  body.s 
As  the  life  goes  when  the  breath  goes  from  the  body,  so  the 
life  loaves  the  body  when  the  blood  leaves  it;  hence  the 
Hebrews  regarded  the  nephesch  as  existing  in  the  blood, 
and  they  spoke  of  the  blood  as  the  life,  the  soul.®  Hence 
they  were  forbidden  to  eat  the  blood  of  animals.’  It  seemed 
horrible  to  nourish  their  own  bodies  with  that  which  formed 
the  soul  of  other  bodies.  Hence  the  murderous  shedding 
of  one  man’s  blood  was  punished  with  the  shedding  of  the 
murderer’s  blood.8  The  sin-offering  and  the  trespass-offering 
involved  the  same  principle:  the  life  which  had  been  for¬ 
feited  by  sin,  should  have  an  atonement  made  for  it  by  the 
life,  i.  e.  the  blood,  of  the  animal  offered  in  sacrifice.® 

The  physical  life  or  soul,  the  nephesch,  was  presupposed 
not  only  in  the  physical  functions,  but  also  in  the  spiritual 
activities.  Thus  we  read  not  only  of  satisfying  the  soul  with 
food,^“  but  also  of  the  soul’s  knowing,  loving,  rejoicing,  etc.” 
Accordingly  the  word  nephesch  was  used  to  denote  the 

^  Gen.  ii.  7.  ®  1  Kings  xix.  3. 

“  Gen.  xxxvii.  21 ;  see  also  Dent.  xix.  6, 11. 

*  Josh.  X.  28,  35,  37,  39.  ®  Gen.  xxxv.  18 ;  1  Kings  xvii.  21. 

*  Lev.  xvii.  1 1 ;  Dent.  xii.  23.  ’  Gen.  ix.  4 ;  Lev.  xvii.  12 ;  Pent.  xii.  23. 

®  Gen.  ix.  5,  6.  ®  Lev.  xvii.  11. 

w  Prov.  vi.  30. 

Psalm  cxxxix.  14 ;  Prov.  xix.  2 ;  Sol.  Song  i.  7 ;  Dent.  vi.  5 ;  1  Sam.  i.  15, 
etc.;  Isa.  Ixi.  10. 
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whole  person,  as  “  if  your  soul  were  in  my  soul’s  stead,”  i.  e. 
if  you  were  !.•  Hence  we  read  of  the  dead  soul,  i.  e.  body, 
person,^  and  even  of  the  soul  {nephesch)^  as  a  corpse.3 

The  two  other  words  {much  and  neschama)  are  evidently 
synonymous  with  each  other.  Thus  we  read  :  “  my  breath 
[neschama)  is  in  me,  and  the  spirit  [mach)  of  God  is  in 
my  nostrils ;  and  the  spirit  [ruach)  of  God  hath  made  me, 
and  the  breath  [neschama)  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  me 
life.”  4  These  two  words  refer  to  the  same  principle,  which 
is  designated  by  nephesch.  They  are  used  in  parallelism 
with  nephesch,  thus  :  “  With  my  soul  [nej^esch)  have  I 
desired  thee  in  the  night,  yea  with  my  spirit  [ruach)  with¬ 
in  me  will  I  seek  thee  early.”  s  They  are  used,  like  ne¬ 
phesch,  to  denote  the  physical  principle  in  man.  We  read : 
“My  breath  [ruach)  shall  not  always  remain  in  man”; 
“  Thou  takest  away  their  breath  [ruach),  they  die.”®  They 
are  likewise  used  to  denote  the  spiritual  principle,  as: 
“  There  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration,  breath  [much) 
of  the  Almighty  giveth  him  understanding ^  “The  spirit 
[neschama)  of  man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord.”  ® 

But  although  these  three  words  refer  to  the  same  object, 
they  yet  refer  to  it  in  different  relations.  Nephesch  is  the 
principle  of  life,  so  far  as  it  is  considered  immanent  in 
the  body ;  much  is  the  same  principle  so  far  as  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  product  of  the  divine  spirit,  a  creature  of  God ; 
neschama  is  the  same  principle  considered  as  breathed  into 
man  by  God,  and  manifesting  itself  by  the  human  breath. 
Therefore  nephesch  is  the  life  of  the  flesh, ^  the  vital  principle 
remaining  in  the  blood,  the  living  soul ;  but  neschama  is 
used  when  the  writer  alludes  to  the  breath  of  life ;  and 
ruach  is  more  commonly  used  when  allusion  is  made  to 
spiritual  operations  as  such.  It  is  the  spirit  [maxh)  of  God 

‘  Job  xvi.  4.  *  Num.  vi.  6.  *  Nnm.  v.  2. 

*  Job  xxvii.  3 ;  xxxiii.  4.  ®  Isa.  xxvi.  9 ;  see  also  Job  xii.  10. 

®  Gen.  vi.  3  ;  Psalm  civ.  29 ;  see  also  1  Sam.  xxx.  12 ;  1  Kings  x.  5 ;  Job 
xxvii.  3 ;  xxxiii.  4 ;  Dent.  xx.  16 ;  Josh.  x.  40. 

Job  xxxii.  8.  ®  Prov.  xx.  27. 

®  Lev.  xvii.  11.  Gen.  ii.  7. 
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which  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  breathed  into 
man  the  breath  of  life. 

It  is  true  that  spiritual  operations  are  often  referred,  in  the 
Old  Testament,  to  the  physical  organs;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  those  j|arts  of  the  Old  Testament  which  were  written 
before  the  captivity  do  not  refer  these  operations  to  the 
nerves,  or  brain,  or  head  ;  but  to  the  physical  heart,  and  to 
the  lower  intestinal  system.  In  the  book  of  Daniel,  which 
was  written  after  the  captivity,  we  find  the  first  allusion  to 
the  head  as  an  organ  of  mental  operations,  but  then  only  in 
reference  to  visions.'  The  Hebrews  regarded  these  organs, 
however,  not  as  actually  percipient  and  volitive,  but  merely 
as  instruments  of  the  soul  which  gave  them  life.  Still  we 
suppose  that,  before  the  captivity,  the  larger  part  of  the 
Hebrews  had  only  confused  and  dim  ideas  of  the  soul’s 
nature,  and  regarded  it  as  originally  breathed  into  man’s 
nostrils,  and  as  being  itself  a  kind  of  air.  They  did  not 
have  clear  notions  of  the  pure  spirituality  of  God  himself, 
but  spoke  of  him  as  having  a  spirit,  as  working  by  his 
spirit,  employing  it  as  an  instrument.2  Particular  indi¬ 
viduals  had  more  refined  notions  than  prevailed  among  the 
common  people,  in  regard  to  the  pure  spirituality  of  God 
and  of  the  human  soul;^  but  the  notions  prevalent  among 
the  common  people  were  such  as  threw  a  veil  of  obscurity 
over  the  state  in  which  the  soul  existed  after  death.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  early  Jews  believed  that  the  soul  was  immortal,  but 
their  ideas  were  confused  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  life  which 
it  would  lead.  For,  in  their  view,  the  spirit  came  from  God 
and  went  back  to  God.  It  was  breath  which  God  inspired 
into  man  at  first,  and  which  he  would  call  back  to  himself 
at  last.  Still  the  soul  was  identified  with  the  body,  and 
when  the  body  went  down  to  the  grave,  there  seemed  to  be 
danger  that  the  soul  would  go  with  it.  Thus  we  read: 
“  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  sheol ;  ”  “  Thou  hast  de- 

1  Dan.  ii.  28;  iv.  5,  10;  viii.  1,  15. 

^  Lev.  xxvi.  1 1 ;  Psalm  xi.  5 ;  xxxiii.  6 ;  Job  iv.  9. 

^  Job  iv.  15 ;  1  Kings  xix.  12. 
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livered  my  soul  from  the  lowest  sheol ;  ”  “  Shall  he  deliver 
his  soul  from  the  hand  of  sheol.”  *  The  spirits  of  the  dead 
were  often  conceived  of  as  shadowy  forms,  and  their  life  as 
clouded  and  dreamy.  Sometimes  indeed  the  inhabitants 
of  sheol  were  represented  as  enjoying  an  intense  life ;  but 
it  may  be  said,  in  the  general,  that  men  are  indebted  to  the 
New  Testament  for  just  and  pure  ideas  of  the  soul’s  spirit¬ 
ual  nature  and  distinct  personality. 

2.  The  Representations  given  of  the  Soul  hy  Hebrews  who 
wrote  after  the  Captivity. 

The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  speaks  of  man  and  beast  as 
both  going  to  one  place,  as  having  one  breath  {ruach)^]  and 
although  it  describes  the  ruach  of  man  as  going  upward, 
and  as  returning  to  God  who  first  breathed  this  spirit  into 
man,3  yet  in  one  passage  it  shrouds  in  obscurity  even  this 
distinction  between  man  and  brute.4  The  Son  of  Sirach 
represents  the  spirit  as  departing  from  the  body  at  death,® 
but  as  retaining  only  an  inactive  kind  of  life.6  The  Book 
of  Wisdom  speaks  of  the  soul  as  breathed  into  man  by 
God,  and  as  therefore  merely  lent  to  him."^  On  the  other 
hand,  it  intimates  that  souls  existed  before  they  entered  the 
body,  and  even  then  differed  from  each  other  in  moral 
characteristics.8  It  also  describes  the  soul  as  oppressed  and 
imprisoned  by  the  body.^  This  description  implies  that  the 

1  Psalm  xvi.  10;  Ixxxvi.  13;  Ixxxix.  48.  [Here,  as  elsewhere,  not  only 
Bruch,  but  nearly  all  the  German  writers  on  the  Jewish  theories  of  the  soul, 
mistake  a  popular  form  of  representation  for  a  scientific  theory,  and  overlook 
the  fact  that  both  European  and  American  Christians  use  words  which,  when 
literally  interpreted,  imply  that  the  soul  is  not  purely  spiritual.  These  words, 
however,  are  not  to  be  literally  interpreted ;  and  while  we  habitually  imagine  the 
soul  to  have  a  form,  and  to  occupy  space,  we  know  that  the  imagination  is  not 
accordant  with  reality.  We  often  imagine  the  corpse  to  be  sentient ;  we  often 
speak  of  the  body  as  a  soul ;  but  we  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  actually 
believing  that  our  fancies  or  words  correspond  with  the  scientific  truth.] 

*  Eccl.  iii.  19.  *  Eccl.  iii.  21  ;  xii.  7. 

*  Eccl.  iii.  21.  i  ®  Ecclesiasticus  xxxviii.  39. 

®  Ecclesiasticus  xiv.  14-16;  xxii.  11 ;  xxxviii.  21  ;  xlvi.  19. 

’  Wis.  Sol.  XV.  11 ;  xii.  1  ;  xv.  8,  16. 

®  Ecclesiasticus  yiii.  19.  ®  Ecclesiasticus  ix.  15. 
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soul  has  a  distinct  personal  nature.  Therefore  the  righteous 
soul  is  represented  as  “  greatly  rewarded  ”  after  death,  in  the 
presence,  in  the  hand,  of  God,^  while  the  unrighteous  is’ 
“  in  sorrow.”  ^ 

Philo  describes  the  soul  as  a  personal  monad,  proceeding 
or  breathed  out  from  God,  a  fragment  of  God,  yet  abid- 
ing  in  the  closest  union  with  God.  It  bears  the  impress  of 
the  divine  form.  Although  this  philosopher  defined  the 
soul  as  a  spirit,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  considered  it  as 
perfectly  immaterial,  for  he  often  portrayed  it  as  an  etherial 
nature,  formed  of  the  same  matter  which  constitutes  the 
substance  of  the  stars  and  the  angels.  He  even  represents 
God  himself  as  having  the  nature  of  light. 

The  influence  of  the  Alexandrine  philosophy  was  felt  by 
the  Pharisees  of  our  Saviour’s  time.  They  believed  fully 
that  the  soul  is  a  personal  substance  ;  that  the  body  is  not 
essential  to  the  human  being,  but  that  the  soul  constitutes 
the  man ;  that  Ifter  the  soul  is  separated  from  the  body,  it 
will  retain  its  existence,  its  feeling,  its  personal  nature ;  that 
sheol  is  not  peopled  by  shadowy  forms,  but  by  spirits. 
After  all,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Pharisees  had 
attained  the  conception  of  the  soul  as  a  purely  immaterial 
substance. 

3.  Representations  given  of  the  Soul  by  the  Writers  of  the 
New  Testament. 

The  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it 
describes  the  spirit  as  the  principle  of  consciousness  and 
personality,  and  as  that  peculiar  nature  of  man  which  is 
allied  to  God.^  So  far  is  the  body  from  being  a  necessary 
integral  part  of  man,  that  it  stands  related  to  the  spirit  as  an 
earthen  vessel,^  as  an  earthly  tabernacle,^  in  which  the  spirit 
dwells.  The  spirit  is  essentially  different  from  the  body. 


1  Ecolesiasticus  iii.  1-6. 
**  Acts  xvii.  28. 

6  2  Cor.  V.  1. 


*  Ecclesiasticus  iv.  19. 

*  2  Cor.  iv.  7. 
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and  is  perfectly  immaterial.^  It  is  therefore  not  subject,  as 
all  material  nature  is,  to  the  law  of  decay.2  Existing  now 
as  an  individual  person,  it  will  continue  after  its  separation 
from  the  body  to  exist  as  an  individual  person.^  Souls 
which  have  passed  into  the  blissful  immortality  are  called 
“  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect.”  4  At  some  time 
after  the  departure  of  the  spirit  from  the  body,  it  is  destined 
to  unite  itself  with  a  glorified  body,  adapted  to  the  higher 
sphere  on  which  it  will  then  have  entered.^  Thus  the  New 
Testament  excels  the  .Old  in  making  the  fact  clear  to  the 
common  people  that  the  spirit  is,  in  its  own  essence,  a 
person,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  immaterial. 

In  order  to  designate  this  higher  nature  of  man,  the 
New  Testament  employs  two  words,  psyche  and  pneuma. 
Some  have  inferred  that  it  here  agrees  with  Philo  and  the 
Platonic  •  school  in  ascribing  to  man  three  elements,  the 
body  (<r&>/4a),  the  principle  of  animal  life  and  the 

principle  of  the  higher  life  (Trvevfia)^  on  which  principle  of 
thinking,  feeling,  and  willing  depends  our  relationship  with 
God  and  our  susceptibility  for  spiritual  influences.  But  on 
a  more  accurate  examination  of  the  passages  6  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  favor  this  supposition,  and  of  other  passages  relating 
to  the  theme,  this  appearance  of  trichotomy  vanishes,  and 
the  principle  of  animal  life  seems  to  be  essentially  the  same 
with  the  principle  of  spiritual  life.  There  is  only  one  sub¬ 
stance,  which  in  its  relation  to  the  body  has  one  name,  and 
in  its  relation  to  the  highest  processes  of  thought  has  a 
different  name. 

As  the  word  nephesch  in  the  Old  Testament,  so  the  word 
psyche  in  the  New,  is  chiefly  used  to  designate  the  vivi¬ 
fying  principle  of  the  body,  the  source  of  sensuous  desire, 
that  which  turns  the  <r5)pa  into  Therefore  the  adjec- 

1  Luke  xxiv.  37  ;  John  iv.  24 ;  Acts  xvii.  28 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  50. 

’’  1  John  ii.  17.  *  Luke  xxiii.  46 ;  Acts  vii.  59 ;  Phil.  i.  23. 

*  Heb.  xii.  23.  ;  *  1  Cor.  xv.  42,  sq. 

®  1  Thess.  V.  23  ;  Heb.  iv.  12;  1  Cor.  xv.  44. 

^  Matt.  ii.  20  ;  vi.  25 ;  xx.  28 ;  Luke  xiv.  26 ;  John  x.  11,  15,  17 ;  xv.  13 ; 
Acts  XXV.  26  ;  Rom.  xi.  3. 
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tive  yjrvxt’fco'i  designates  a  man  who  is  governed  by  the 
sensuous,  animal  principle.^  As  the  Hebrew  nephesch  was 
used  to  denote  the  whole  man,  so  was  the  Greek  psyche : 
“  and  the  same  day  there  were  added  unto  them  about  three 
thousand 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  pneuma  corresponds  with 
the  Hebrew  ruach^  and  denotes  the  principle  from  which 
the  spiritual  life  proceeds.^  It  often  denotes  the  principle 
of  holy  life,  and  is  then  opposed  to  erdp^,  as ;  “  Walk  in  the 
•  spirit  (  TTvevpa-TL)  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lust  of  the  flesh 
(capKo^).'^  If  ye,  through  the  spirit  {iryevpaTL)  do  mortify 
the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live,”  s  Hence  the  adjective 
'irvevpaTiKO’i  designates  a  man  who  is  governed  by  a  spirit 
enlightened,  strengthened,  and  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
with  whom  the  man  is  inwardly  united.6  As  the  word 
pneuma  denotes  the  principle  of  the  whole  moral  -and  reli¬ 
gious  life,  so  it  comes  to  denote  the  inclinations  of  man, 
whether  they  conform  to  or  resist  the  divine  will.  There¬ 
fore  the  spirit  {rryevpa)  of  bondage  is  opposed  to  the  spirit 
(TTvevpa)  of  adoption  ;  the  spirit  {irvevpa)  of  fear  to  that  of 
love.’  When  the  soul  is  considered  as  the  thinking  princi¬ 
ple,  it  is  sometimes  called  i/oO?,  and  o  eact)  ai/^pwTro?.® 

That  the  two  words  psyche  and  pneuma  refer  to  one,  and 
only  one,  substance  in  man,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  used  interchangeably  with  each  other.  Thus  the 
word  psyche  sometimes  denotes  the  principle  of  the  higher 
spiritual  life,  as,  “  For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul”  (ylrvxvu)>^ 
“  Seeing  ye  have  purified  your  souls  ”  (yfrvxd^),  etc.’®  “  Fear 
not  them  which  kill  the  body  and  are  not  able  to  kill  the 
soul”  Thus  also,  the  word  pneuma  sometimes 

denotes  the  principle  of  inward  life,  as,  “  The  body  without 

1 1  Cor.  ii.  14  ;  xv.  45 ;  James  iii.  15;  Jude  19.  ^  Acts  ii.  41. 

*  Matt.  V.  .3 ;  xxvi.  41 ;  Luke  ii.  40 ;  John  iv.  23  ;  2  Cor.  vii.  13. 

*  Gal.  vi.  16.  *  Rom.  viii.  13. 

®  1  Cor.  ii.  13,  15;  iii.  1.  ’  Rom.  viii.  15;  2  Tim.  i.  7. 

**  Rom.  vii.  22,  23,  25.  ®  Matt.  xvi.  26. 

1  Pet.  i.  22.  11  Matt.  x.  28,  35 ;  xvi.  25 ;  xxvi.  38 ;  Rom.  ii.  9. 
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the  spirit  {irveviJta)  is  dead.”  ^  Thus  again,  deceased  persons 
are  sometimes  called  yfrvxah  ^-wd  sometimes  TrvevfuiTa.^ 

4.  Representations  given  of  the  Soul  by  Pantheists. 

Pantheism  represents  the  soul  either  as  a  mere  attribute 
of  the  universal  substance  and  a  correlate  of  extension,  or 
as  a  vanishing  point  in  the  eternal  process  of  the  evolution 
of  the  Absolute.  It  opposes  our  consciousness,  because, 
first,  it  denies  our  individual  personality.  Every  man  knows 
that  he  is  not  a  universal  existence,  but  a  concrete,  individ-  - 
ual  being.  This  knowledge  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  the 
ego,  and  this  idea  is  the  fundamental  condition  of  all  think¬ 
ing,  feeling,  willing.  When  a  man  says  ego,  he  dis¬ 
tinguishes  himself  from  all  outward  realities.  Although 
we  constantly  feel  the  influences  of  the  objective  world,  we 
are  conscious  that  we  are  essentially  different  from  that 
world,  and  have  the  power  of  making  it  in  some  degree 
serviceable  to  us,  in  promoting  our  own  ends.  The  great 
distinction  between  a  man  and  a  brute  is  this:  a  man 
chooses  his  end,  and  acts  for  this  rather  than  for  another 
which  he  might  have  chosen  ;  a  brute  is  necessitated  to  act 
for  a  definite  end,  and  has  no  choice  in  regard  to  it.  As  we 
know  that  we  are  different  from  the  outward  world,  so  we 
know  that  we  are  different  from  God ;  that  we  can  oppose 
him,  transgress  his  laws,  work  against  his  purposes.  Even 
our  love  to  him  implies  our  difference  from  him ;  for  love 
can  arise  only  between  two  natures  congenial  with  each 
other,  and  drawn  to  each  other,  but  each  of  them  enjoying 
his  own  individual  being. 

Pantheism  opposes  our  consciousness,  secondly,  by  deny¬ 
ing  the  freedom  of  the  will.  A  person  is  one  who  thinks, 
wills,  and  acts  for  an  end.  But  no  being  can  act  for  an  end 
unless  he  is  free.  Now  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  a  fact 
guaranteed  in  our  very  consciousness ;  it  cannot  be,  as  it 

'  James  ii  26  ;  Lake  viii.  55> 

*  Compare  Acts  ii.  27,  31 ;  Rev.  vi.  9  ;  xx.  4  with  Luke  xxiv.  37,  39 ;  Acts 
xxiii.  8,  9 ;  Heb.  xii.  9,  23  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  6. 

VoL.  XX.  No.  80.  89 
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need  not  be,  theoretically  proved  ;  nor  can  it  be  made  uncer¬ 
tain  by  any  process  of  reasoning. 

But,  thirdly.  Pantheism  opposes  our  moral  consciousness 
in  denying  the  moral  distinctions ;  or  if  it  recognize  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  merit  and 
demerit,  it  must  ascribe  to  God  himself  all  the  error,  sin, 
and  crime  under  which  man  suffers,  and  here  it  opposes 
our  relig^ious  consciousness.  But  all  truth  has  its  ultimate 
ground  in  consciousness.  Pantheism  then  must  be  ground¬ 
less,  for  it  does  not  agree  with  our  consciousness,  and  indeed 
in  its  fundamental  principles  denies  the  possibility  of  per¬ 
sonal  consciousness. 

5.  Representations  given  of  the  Soul  by  Materialists. 

Materialism  regards  the  soul  as  a  power  dwelling  in  the 
very  essence  of  matter,  or  as  a  power  springing  from  the 
intermixture  of  material  substances  in  the  human  organiza¬ 
tion,  or,  as  the  last  result,  the  highest  potency  of  the  process 
in  which  organic  nature  makes  itself  subjective. .  The 
materialism  of  the  present  day  regards  all  phenomena  as 
reducible  to  matter  and  force ;  it  regards  the  processes  of 
thinking,  feeling,  willing,  as  the  workings  of  the  material 
force ;  it  recognizes  no  distinction  between  matter  and  sub¬ 
stance,  but  regards  all  substance  as  material. 

It  is  a  clear  and  fundamental  principle  that  out  of  all 
combinations  of  matter,  however  fine  and  complicated, 
there  cannot  rise  a  development  which  surpasses  the  force 
dwelling  in  the  matter  itself.  Now  what  we  call  spiritual 
developments  do  surpass  this  force.  First,  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  ego  as  a  concrete  unity.)  cannot  be  explained  as 
a  result  of  physical  force.  This  force  is  either  mechanical 
or  physical  or  chemical.  How  can  any  such  power  account 
for  the  mysterious  doubling  of  the  soul,  its  looking  in  upon 
itself,  its  dividing  of  itself  into  subject  and  object,  and  its 
unceasing  comprehension  of  both  subject  and  object  into  a 
perfect  unit,  the  ego  ?  The  consciousness  of  self  is  a  real 
wonder.  It  cannot  be  freed  from  mystery ;  for  we  cannot 
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go  behind  it,  for  it  is  the  ultimate  fact,  the  last  foundation 
of  all  our  knowledge.  We  do  not  have  it  when  we  enter 
life ;  we  have  only  the  faculty  for  it  then,  and  we  gradually 
attain  the  knowledge  of  ourselves,  after  we  have  received 
certain  impressions  from  the  external  wmrld.  Even  the 
processes  of  vegetable  life  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the 
the'ory  of  mechanical  or  physical  or  chemical  forces  alone. 
These  forces  do  not  manifest  themselves  until  the  life  ceases, 
and  then  they  produce  the  decomposition  of  the  plant. 
Therefore,  the  processes  of  vegetable  life  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained,  except  by  supposing  a  peculiar  power,  superior  to 
the  powers  of  mere  matter,  and  this  peculiar  power  resides 
in  a  peculiar  substratum.  Far  less  can  we  explain,  on  any 
even  the  most  refined  theory  of  materalism,  the  wonderful 
fact  that  the  soul  divides  itself  into  subject  and  object,  vol¬ 
untarily  looks  in  upon  itself,  and  remains  the  one  ego,  the 
perceiving  and  the  perceived  principle. 

Secondly,  the  continued  identity  of  the  ego  cannot  be 
accounted  for  as  the  result  of  mechanical,  physical,  or  chem¬ 
ical  forces.  These  forces  are  perpetually  changing.  The 
material  particles  which  compose  the  body  are  continually 
disappearing ;  yet  the  youth  looks  back  upon  his  childhood, 
and  the  old  man  looks  back  upon  his  youth,  and  perceives 
that  the  ego  has  retained  its  identity,  amid  all  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  that  material  substance  and  those  material  forces 
with  which  it  has  been  connected. 

Thirdly,  the  higher  operations  of  the  mind  cannot  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  they  result,  however 
remotely,  from  material  forces.  In  these  operations  the 
mind  shows  itself  to  be  independent  of  matter,  and  to  have 
control  over  it.  The  mind  penetrates  the  world,  rises  to 
principles  which  include  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the 
world  and  of  life.  In  its  process  of  generalization,  the  mind 
shows  itself  to  be  independent  of  space  and  time.  It  de¬ 
rives  conclusions  from  pjremises,  and  then  follows  the  gui¬ 
dance  of  these  conclusions  in  detecting  material  phenomena 
previously  unobserved.  The  mind  forms  ideas  of  truth,  of 
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beauty,  of  moral  goodness;  and  these  ideas  are  not  derived 
from  the  outward  world.  They  spring  from  that  idea  of 
God,  which  is  immanent  in  the  soul,  and  in  which  man 
finds  the  highest  unity  of  his  knowledge,  the  final  solution 
of  all  problems  of  life  and  of  the  world,  the  highest  principles 
for  determining  his  own  voluntary  action,  the  light,  the  in¬ 
ward  firmness,  and  repose  for  which  he  has  so  deep  a  long¬ 
ing.  Is  it  possible  that  this  idea  of  God,  and  all  the  ideas 
involved  in  it,  can  b^  a  result  of  material  organism  or  of 
material  life  ? 

In  exact  parallelism  with  thought  is  the  voluntary  act  of 
man.  The  will  of  a  brute  proceeds  from  blind  impulse ; 
the  will  of  man  rises  in  successive  gradations  from  its  de¬ 
pendence  on  sense  until  it  subjects  to  itself  all  animal 
desires.  Man  has  wants  superior  to  those  of  his  physical 
nature.  They  correspond  with  the  pure  ideas  which  spring 
from  the  ego,  and  have  no  relation  to  matter.  Man  longs 
after  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  morally  good  ;  and  as  God 
is  the  substantial  truth,  the  beauty,  the  moral  goodness  in 
absolute  perfection,  man  longs  after  God.  He  finds  in 
himself  the  power  to  determine  his  voluntary  action  by 
these  pure  ideas.  This  is  the  free-will,  by  which  man, 
instead  of  being  subject  to  nature,  makes  nature  subject  to 
himself.  Is  it  possible  that  a  will  thus  exempting  itself 
from  the  laws  of  necessity  can  be  the  result  of  matter,  which 
is  always  bound  by  those  laws  ? 

Mediating  betw'een  thought  and  volition  are  the  feelings. 
It  is  through  the  feelings  that  intellect  acts  upon  will,  and 
will  upon  intellect.  They  give  to  our  life  its  highest  power, 
fervor,  and  richness.  Some  of  them  are  in  the  sphere  of 
sensation,  and  are  governed  by  our  physical  being ;  others, 
such  as  joy  in  the  possession  of  wealth,  of  fame,  of  do¬ 
minion,  etc.,  rise  higher,  and  are  influenced  by  reflection ; 
others  rise  higher  still,  and  are  independent  of  our  physical 
being ;  they  attach  themselves  to  our  loftiest  ideas,  and  to 
the  volitions  determined  by  those  ideas  ;  they  are  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  joy  in  view  of  truth,  the  aesthetic  feelings,  the  moral. 
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the  religious.  When  man,  thinking  and  willing,  has  raised, 
himself  up  to  these  exalted  ideas,  and  has  entered  into 
inner,  harmonious  connection  with  his  Maker,  he  has  found 
the  union  of  all  his  faculties  and  sensibilities  in  God;  he 
has  found  that  peace  of  God  which  the  world  cannot  give, 
and  that  true  godliness  which  no  change  of  outward  rela¬ 
tions  can  take  away.  This  godliness  is  the  product  of 
inward  freedom.  How  is  it  possible  to  derive  from  the 
forces  and  laws  of  material  substance  those  pure,  sweet, 
holy  feelings  which  are  elevated  above  our  sensuous  nature, 
which  unfold  themselves  out  of  the  loftiest  ideas,  and .  out 
of  the  volitions  determined  by  these  ideas,  and  which  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  dark  hour  of  death  ? 

6.  The  true  Representation  of  the  Soul. 

Materialism  and  Pantheism  agree  with  each  other  in 
denying  the  personal  nature,  the  separate,  individual  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  soul.  But  what  they  deny  is  the  real  truth. 
The  processes  of  thought,  willing,  feeling,  result  from  a 
concrete,  individual  substance  which  is  essentially  different 
from  unorganized  matter,  and  which  remains  the  same 
amid  all  the  fluctuations  of  the  sensuous  organism,  and 
which  hereby  gives  a  pledge  that  it  will  continue  to  live 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  This  substance,  this 
distinct  peculiar  monad,  develops  itself  in  the  animal  life, 
in  all  the  functions  of  animal  life,  in  the  origin,  the  devel¬ 
opment,  and  the  preservation  of  the  material  organism. 
We  are  conscious  of  but  one  life  in  us;  the  spirit  is  the 
soul ;  the  ego  which  manifests  itself  in  thought,  feeling, 
willing,  announces  itself  as  one  and  the  same  principle  with 
that  which  by  the  nerves  of  sensation  informs  us  of  the 
outward  world  and  of  our  corporeal  states,  which  also  by 
the  nerves  of  motion  sways  the  physical  members,  and  uses 
them  for  accomplishing  its  own  designs.  It  is  only  by 
supposing  our  spiritual  a;nd  animal  life  to  be  developments 
of  one  and  the  same  substance,  that  we  can  account  for 
the  influence  of  the  body  on  the  mind,  and  of  the  mind  on 
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the  body ;  all  the  disturbances  of  our  organic  life  causing 
disturbances  in  our  spiritual  life,  and  the  spiritual  functions 
re-acting  on  the  organic,  so  that  sometimes  by  the  spiritual 
energy  alone  the  organic  disturbances  are  quelled,  and  the 
animal  life  brought  back  from  its  abnormal  to  its  normal 
state.  The  soul,  then,  develops  its  activity  in  two  spheres : 
it  works  in  the  darkness  of  unconsciousness  as  a  natural 
power,  forming  and  animating  the  material  organism  ;  and 
also,  having  been  awakened  from  its  original  slumber  by 
the  outward  world,  it  works,  in  the  light  of  consciousness, 
and  in  the  permanent  feeling  of  its  own  oneness  and  iden¬ 
tity,  as  the  principle  of  thinking,  feeling,  willing.  In  the 
unconscious  sphere  it  constructs  for  itself  a  body,  by 
assimilating  certain  materials  derived  from  unorganized 
nature,  and  it  preserves  the  play  of  the  life  which  animates 
that  body.  In  the  conscious  sphere  it  lives  in  an  im¬ 
measurable  fulness  of  thoughts,  feelings,  and  volitions, 
which  form,  as  it  were,  its  spiritual  body,  and  the  methods 
of  its  self-revelation.  Working  in  the  animal  sphere  it  is 
the  of  fhe  New  Testament.  Working  in  its  ideas, 
feelings,  volitions,  it  is  the  Trvevfia  of  the  New  Testament. 
Thus  do  philosophy  and  revelation  agree. 

III.  Critical  Review  of  the  Theory  of  the  Soul’s 
Pre-existence. 

1.  The  Ideal  Pre-existence  of  the  Soul. 

God  is  the  author  of  the  world,  and  accordingly  the  world 
is  a  revelation  of  himself.’  As  the  human  mind  mirrors 
itself  forth  in  its  own  thoughts,  realizing  themselves  in  acts, 
so  God  mirrors  himself  forth  in  his  ideas,  which  are  realized 
in  the  world.  As  his  ideas  have  a  unity,  so  has  the  organ¬ 
ism  of  the  world.  As  his  ideas  are  infinite,  so  are  his  acts 
eternal.2  Not  only  does  he  know  the  creatures  which  now 
exist,  but  also  those  which  will  exist.  The  idea  of  the 
human  race  was  in  his  mind  before  the  idea  was  made 
objective  on  the  earth.3  Every  individual  of  the  race  is 
^  Rom.  i.  19,  20. 


2  John  V.  17. 


*  Gen.  I.  26. 
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represented  by  inspired  men  as  having  existed  from  eternity 
in  the  mind  of  God  ^ ;  even  the  moral  and  religions  condition 
of  every  man,  his  eternal  destiny  also,  are  included  in  the 
divine  foreknowledge.a  This  foreknown  life  is  the  ideal 
pre-existence  of  the  soul,  and  is  taught  in  the  Bible. 

2.  The  Real  Pre-existence  of  the  Soul. 

i  1.  THIS  REAL  PRE-EXISTENCE  NOT  TAUGHT  IN  THE  BIBLE. 

By  the  real,  as  distinct  from  the  ideal,  pre-existence  of 
the  soul,  we  mean  the  existence  of  it  in  the  created  world, 
and  not  in  the  uncreated  Mind.  Origen  interprets  the  par¬ 
able  of  the  householder  who  “  saw  others  standing  idle  in 
the  market-place,”  3  as  referring  to  souls  who  had  not  yet 
been  sent  into  the  world.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  an  alle¬ 
gorizing  interpreter  like  Origen  should  find  a  proof  of  pre¬ 
existence  in  such  assertions  as  that  Jacob  and  Esau  were 
objects  of  the  divine  love  or  hatred  before  they  were  born.4 
The  Cabbalists  derive  an  argument  in  favor  of  this  doctrine 
from  the  statement  that  the  “  spirit  returns  unto  God  who 
gave  it.” 3  In  the  song  of  Hannah  we  read:  “The  Lord 
killeth  and  the  Lord  maketh  alive  ;  he  bringeth  down  to 
the  grave  (sheol)  and  bringeth  up.”*  But  it  is  evident 
from  other  passages,  that  this  verse  refers  to  deliverance 
from  the  gates,  the  borders  of  the  grave,  from  the  danger  of 
death,  not  from  sheol  itself.’’^  There  is  an  utterance  in  the 
Apocrypha  which  does  declare  the  soul’s  pf;«-existence ; 
where  Solomon  says :  “  I  was  a  witty  child  and  had  a  good 
spirit,  yea  rather,  being  good,  I  came  into  a  body  unde¬ 
filed.”®  This  idea,  however,  is  foreign  from  the  purely 
Jewish  method  of  thought,  and  sprang  from  the  Alexan- 
drine-Jewish  philosophy,  the  incipient  traces  of  which  are 
found  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom. 


*  Acts  XV.  18 ;  Korn.  iv.  17  ;  Psalm  cxxxix.  16 ;  Jer.  i.  5. 

Rom.  viii.  28  -30 ;  Eph.  i.  4  ;  2  Tim.  i.  9 ;  1  Pet.  i.  1,  2. 

*  Matt.  XX.  3.  ^  *  Rom.  ix.  11. 

6  Eccl.  xii.  7.  *1  Sam.  ii.  6. 

’  Psalm  xlix.  16;  Ixxxvi.  13 ;  ix.  14.  "  Wis.  Sol.  viii.  19,  20. 
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But  that  not  even  one  trace  of  this  theory  is  found  in  the 
inspired  scriptures,  has  been  admitted  by  even  .Julius 
Muller.  He  attempts  to  explain  the  biblical  silence  on  his 
favorite  doctrine,  by  saying  that  the  Bible  does  not  teach 
philosophy.  But  this  silence  ought  to  be  explained  on  the 
ground  that  his  favorite  doctrine  is  contrary  to  the  genferal 
teachings  of  the  Bible.  In  the  Mosaic  record  of  man’s  cre¬ 
ation,  there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  of  man’s  soul  having 
existed  before  the  body  was  formed.  The  creation  is  abso¬ 
lute.  As  God  forms  the  corporeal  nature,  so  he  forms  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  animates  that  nature.  The  breath  of  life  comes 
from  him.  It  is  the  same  divine  breath  {ruach)  which  the 
Old  Testament  describes  as  the  universal  principle  of  life 
in  the  world.  The  New  Testament  agrees  with  the  Old  in 
always  describing  the  act  of  creation  as  the  one  act  of  abso¬ 
lutely  creating  both  the  body  and  the  soul  at  the  same  time.i 

}  2.  THE  REAL  AND  TIMELESS  PRE-EXISTENCE  OF  THE  SOUL  IS 
CONTRARY  TO  REASON. 

We  ought  to  inquire  first  of  all,  whether  the  ante-temporal 
or  ante-mundane  existence  of  the  soul  be  conceivable  or  not. 
If  it  be  conceivable,  then  we  may  inquire  whether  the  facts 
of  our  moral  life  can  be  explained  on  no  other  supposition 
than  that  of  such  pre-existence.  If  they  cannot,  then  we 
may  regard  the  supposition  as  needed  for  completing  the 
biblical  account  of  the  soul’s  history.  We  must  distinguish 
between  the  theory  that  the  soul  exists  before  fime,  has  a 
timeless  pre-existence,  and  the  theory  that  the  soul  did  exist 
before  it  entered  on  its  temporal  state  before  the  world  was 
formed.  The  present  section  is  devoted  to  the  theory  of 
the  soul’s  timeless  pre-existence,  which  is  a  pre-existence 
only  in  a  figurative  sense.  This  is  the  theory  of  Kant.  It 
is  founded  on  his  great  principle,  that  time  and  space  have 
no  objective  reality,  and  are  only  subjective  forms  of  our 
sensuous  perception.  Consequently  we  perceive  the  world 
without  us  and  the  world  within  us  only  as  they  are  pre- 


‘  Matt.  xix.  4 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  9 ;  xv.  45 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  13. 
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sented  to  us  under  these  forms,  and  we  have  absolutely  no 
knowledge  of  material  or  mental  substances  as  they  are  in 
themselves.  Man  as  a  Phenomenon  appears  to  exist  in 
space  and  time.  As  a  Noumenon,  as  he  is  in  himself,  he 
does  not  exist  in  space  and  time.  Now  his  freedom  belongs 
to  him  only  as  a  Noumenon.  In  the  sphere  independent  of 
space  and  time  he  performs  that  decisive  act  which  causes 
his  inclination  to  sin,  and  this  inclination  brings  upon  him 
a  guilt  which  he  cannot  shake  off. 

Now  we  agree  with  Kant  in  affirming  that  our  ideas  of 
space  and  time  are  forms  of  sensuous  perception.  If  they 
are  not  so,  then  they  must  be  generalizations  formed  from 
experience ;  empirical  notions  formed  by  abstracting  from 
our  sensuous  perceptions.  But  that  these  ideas  are  not 
derived  from  experience,  is  evident  from  the  facts  that  they 
are  presupposed  in  every  possible  perception  ;  that  we  cannot 
divest  our  minds  of  them  ;  that  we  cannot  imagine  any 
bounds  of  time  or  space,  nor  any  limit  of  their  divisibility; 
that  we  know  a  priori^  or  can  demonstrate^  the  truths  relating 
to  time  and  space,  whereas  we  know  the  truths  of  expe¬ 
rience  only  a  posteriori^  and  cannot  have  demonstrative  ev¬ 
idence  of  them. 

Still  we  differ  from  Kant  when  he  teaches  that  space 
and  time  are  nothing  but  subjective  forms  of  sensuous 
perception,  and  have  no  objective  reality.  We  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  of  any  necessary  form  of  thought  which  has  not  some 
object  corresponding  with  it.  If  there  were  nothing  objec¬ 
tive,  answering  to  our  ideas  of  space  and  time,  we  should 
never  have  these  ideas.  The  eve  alone  would  not  »ive  us 
vision  ;  there  must  be  light.  The  ear  alone  would  not  give 
us  sound;  there  must  be  the  vibration  of  the  air.  The 
idea  of  beauty  is  not  the  product  of  experience ;  it  is  of 
subjective  origin  ;  still  we  should  not  be  conscious  of  the 
idea  if  there  were  no  object  corresponding  with  it.  Neither 
should  we  be  conscious  of  our  subjective  idea  of  moral 
goodness,  if  the  idea  had  not  an  objective  correlate  in  the 
act  which  is  called  good. 

VoL.  XIX.  No.  88. 
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It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  thought  and  real  existence 
are  identical.  Existence  is  real  because  it  is  independent 
of  thought.  .On  the  other  hand,  we  can  think  of  objects 
which  are  not  real.  Still,  thought  and  reality  are  in  most 
intimate  correspondence  with  each  other.  All  real  existence 
can  be  apprehended  by  the  mind.  Whatever  so  contradicts 
the  laws  of  thought  that  it  cannot  be  apprehended  by  the 
mind,  does  not  really  exist.  The  ideas  which  we  form  a 
priori  are  afterwards  justified  by  experience.  They  have  led 
sometimes  to  empircial  discoveries  which  were  confirmed 
by  experiment.  Thus  our  conviction  is  strengthened  that 
our  ideas  of  space  and  time  have  their  correlate  in  a  real 
existence. 

What  this  real  existence  is  to  which  our  ideas  of  space 
and  time  correspond,  we  cannot  easily  say.  Everything 
finite  is  under  the  relations  of  time.  There  cannot  then  be 
a  timeless  existence  of  the  soul.  Such  an  existence  cannot 
be  conceived  of.  Even  Kant  himself  contradicts  his  own 
theory,  by  affirming  that  in  its  ante-temporal  being  the  soul 
is  free,  and  it  then  puts  forth  the  moral  choice  which  decides 
its  temporal  destiny.  But  freedom  cannot  realize  itself 
except  in  a  succession  of  acts,  and  that  moral  choice  which 
decides  the  temporal  destiny  of  the  soul  was  put  forth. 
This  succession  and  this  putting  forth  of  a  choice  involve 
the  idea  of  change,  and  thus  of  time.  Schelling  also  speaks 
sometimes  of  an  existence  and  of  an  act  which  preceded 
the  temporal  existence  of  man,  which  belong  not  to  time 
but  to  eternity,  and  which  yet  go  through  time.  .Now  such 
an  existence  and  such  an  act  cannot  be  timeless.  It  is  a 
contradiction  to  say  that  a  thing  belongs  to  eternity  and  not 
to  time,  and  yet  comes  forth  in  time.  Julius  Muller  also 
contradicts  himself  in  some  of  his  remarks  concerning  this 
theme.  He  speaks  of  men  in  their  timeless  existence  as 
recognizing  their  own  individual  nature  by  looking  into  the 
nature  of  God,  and  seeing  their  humanity  reflected  from  it. 
But  is  not  this  an  act  which  presupposes  change,  and  there¬ 
fore  time?  He  teaches  that  in  this  mysterious  pre-existence. 
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the  soul  performed  an  act  which  has  shaped  its  temporal 
destiny.  But  this  act,  by  which  the  soul  came  out  of  an 
undetermined  into  a  determined  state,  implies  great  changes, 
and  all  changes  are  inconceivable  unless  there  be  time. 
Thus  is  the  idea  of  the  soul’s  timeless  existence  self¬ 
contradictory. 

§  3  THE  SEAL  AND  ANTE-MUNDANE  EXISTENCE  OF  THE  SOUL  IS  NOT 
SUPPORTED  BY  REASON. 

The  majority  of  believers  in  the  soul’s  pre-existence  agree 
in  advocating,  not  the  timeless,  but  the  ante-mundane  being 
of  the  soul ;  not  its  existence  out  of  the  relations  of  time, 
but  before  the  changes  and  successions  of  time.  They  differ 
among  themselves,  however,  in  various  particulars.  Some, 
as  Plato,  Philo,  and  others,  believe  that  the  soul  in  its  ante¬ 
mundane  state  was  far  superior  in  excellence  and  blessed¬ 
ness  to  the  soul  in  its  mundane  state ;  while  others,  as 
Fichte,  Julius  Muller,  and  others,  adopt  the  theory,  which  is 
far  more  consonant  with  modern  science,  that  the  soul  in  its 
previous  condition  had  not  attained  its  full  personality,  and 
had  only  a  potential  life.  Some  believe  that  the  spirit  is  the 
highest  potency  of  the  soul,  and  is  one  principle  with  it,  and 
of  course  that  both  had  an  ante-mundane  being,  while 
others,  like  Fichte  and  Julius  Muller,  believe  that  the  soul 
and  spirit  are  distinct  principles,  and  that  the  spirit  did,  but 
the  soul  did  not,  exist  before  the  body. 

But  we  need  not  now  spend  any  time  in  proving  that  the 
soul  and  spirit  form  one  ego,  nor  that  the  spirit’s  conscious¬ 
ness  is  first  awakened  by  its  relations  to  the  external  world. 
If  the  spirit  did  exist  before  its  union  with  the  body,  it  must 
have  existed  in  an  unconscious  state.  The  only  theory,  then, 
which  we  need  to  controvert  now,  is  the  theory  that  the  soul 
had  an  ante-mundane  existence  which  was  unconscious, 
merely  potential —  a  germ  life,  in  which  were  all  the  faculties, 
but  not  the  full  reality  of  the  human  person.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  this  potential  pre-existence  of  the  soul  is  not 
in  itself  inconceivable.  It  contradicts  no  law  of  thought. 
As  the  plastic  principle  of  the  seed-corn  can  slumber  thou- 
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sands  of  years,  until  the  outward  conditions  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  appear ;  as  there  is  reason  to  conjecture  that  the  earth 
conceals  within  itself  innumerable  germs  of  organic  natures 
which  will  gradually,  as  circumstances  evolve  them,  shoot 
forth  into  visible  life,  so  the  soul-monads  may  have  existed 
potentially  for  a  duration  surpassing  our  thought,  and  may 
commence  their  development  as  soon  as  they  are  connected 
with  bodies,  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  body  being  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  awakening  of  consciousness.  We  are  willing  to 
confess  that  there  is  something  magnificent  in  the  thought 
that,  before  the  first  conceivable  moment  of  time,  God  so 
created  and  endowed  all  souls,  and  placed  them  in  such 
relations  to  each  other  as  to  fashion  the  future  history  of 
mankind,  and  that  he  then  so  constituted  and  disposed  all 
things,  so  arranged  all  their  laws  and  forces  that  plants  and 
animals  should  appear  at  the  proper  time  and  place,  and 
that  there  should  unfold  itself  a  vegetable  and  animal  king¬ 
dom  diversified  in  the  highest  degree,  yet  having  an  inward 
connection  and  just  proportion  of  all  its  parts,  and  forming 
one  great  completed  whole. 

It  is  no  objection  to  this  theory  of  a*  potential  pre¬ 
existence,  that  we  have  no  remembrance  of  it ;  for  memory 
begins  with  consciousness.  We  cannot  remember  the 
scenes  of  our  earliest  childhood.  Still  this  unconscious 
pre-existence  is  only  an  hypothesis,  to  which  we  should  not 
have  recourse  unless  there  be  irresistible  reasons  compelling 
us  to  sanction  it.  We  will  proceed  to  examine  the  alleged 
reasons : 

a.  The  variety  of  conditions  in  which  men  are  placed  at 
their  entrance  into  the  world  is  no  reason  for  the  hypothe¬ 
sis  of  their  pre-existence. 

We  confess  that  when  we  look  at  the  infant  who  was 
born  a  cripple,  or  an  heir  of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  we 
are  prompted  to  inquire :  What  great  sin  has  this  child 
committed,  to  occasion  its  being  introduced  into  such  a  life 
of  misery?  and  wherein  have  other  infants  been  less  guilty, 
to  occasion  their  being  introduced  into  life  with  sounder 
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bodies  and  in  the  bosom  of  happier  families?  But  these 
are  superficial  questions.  A  deeper  examination  answers 
them  thus :  If  the  outward  relations  of  life  depend  on  the 
degree  of  guilt  incurred  before  birth,  the  men  who  were  born 
into  the  state  of  the  direst  penury  must  have  had  the  most 
sinful  dispositions,  and  the  men  who  were  born  into  the 
state  of  greatest  physical  comfort  must  have  had  the  most 
innocent  characters.  But  our  observation  proves  that  such 
is  not  the  fact.  The  Bible  represents  our  earthly  lot  as 
depending  on  an  ordination  of  God  ;  but  it  never  represents 
that  ordination  as  depending  on  our  ante-rnundane  guilt. 
Thinking  of  the  old  Jewish  theory,  that;  all  individual  suf¬ 
fering  proceeds  from  individual  guilt,  and  of  the  Alexandrine 
theory,  that  the  calamities  to  which  men  are  born  proceed 
from  the  guilt  which  they  contracted  before  birth,  the  disci¬ 
ples  of  Christ  asked  him  whether  the  unfortunate  man  was 
born  blind  because  he  had  sinned  before  birth,  or  because 
his  parents  had  sinned.  Jesus  replied  :  “  Neither  hath  this 
man  sinned  nor  his  parents,  but  [the  man  was  born  blind] 
that  the  works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in  him.”  ^ 
He  was  born  blind  so  that  Jesus  might  exhibit  his  divine 
power  of  working  miracles  ;  then,  so  that  Jesus  might, 
through  the  aid  of  these  miracles,  secure  a  faith  in  his 
redemptive  mission ;  finally,  so  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
might  be  established  on  earth.  This  special  case,  then, 
teaches  the  general  principle,  that  the  variety  of  conditions 
into  which  men  are  born  springs,  not  from  the  greater  or 
smaller  degrees  of  sin  committed  before  birth,  but  from  the 
plan  of  God  to  develop  his  own  kingdom. 

This  biblical  teaching  corresponds  with  the  sound  les¬ 
sons  of  reason.  If  all  men  were  born  to  the  same  state 
an<^  relations,  physical  and  mental,  there  would  be  a  bar  to 
all  excitement,  effort,  striving,  contest,  and  conflict;  to  all 
progress  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  to  all  development  of 
resources,  to  all  human  hisfory.  Out  of  the  unequal  condi¬ 
tions  into  which  men  are  introduced  at  birth,  spring  their 
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wants,  their  living  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling,  the 
gradations  of  society,  the  diversities  of  trade  and  office,  the 
reciprocities  of  help,  the  pressing  forward  in  improvement, 
the  uninterrupted  progress  in  unfolding  the  human  char¬ 
acter,  the  ever  increasing  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth.  Therefore  has  Jehovah  ordained  this  stimu¬ 
lating  inequality  in  the  original  states  of  men.  History 
teaches  that  minds  come  forward  as  they  are  required  by 
circumstances,  and  at  extraordinary  periods  extraordinary 
minds  present  themselves,  who  not  only  concentrate  in 
themselves  the  power  of  the  race  as  it  has  been  already 
developed,  but  who  have  the  force  to  press  the  development 
still  further  onward.  History  also  teaches  that  these  minds 
are  formed,  and  their  resources  are  brought  out,  by  the 
external  relations  into  which  they  are  called  at  birth,  and 
through  which  they  pass  in  subsequent  life.  Minds  are 
fashioned  for  circumstances  and  by  circumstances. 

But  the  question  presses  yet:  Why  is  one  man  appointed  to 
serve  his  race  through  adversity,  and  another  through  pros¬ 
perity  ?  How  have  those  who  are  depressed  from  their  very 
birth  merited  their  depression,  and  how  have  those  who  are 
exalted  from  their  very  birth  deserved  their  exaltation  ? 
Another  key  to  unlock  this  difficulty  is  found  in  the  doctrine 
that  there  is  a  future  life,  in  which  all  the  crookednesses  of 
the  present  life  will  be  straightened  out.  That  God  will 
make  all  needed  adjustments,  is  evident  from  various  scrip¬ 
tures,  and  particularly  from  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus,  and  from  some  of  the  Beatitudes.*  Our  moral  feel¬ 
ings  require  that  all  which  is  oppressive  here  be  rectified 
hereafter.  The  Bible  also  assures  us  that  God  will  recom¬ 
pense  men  according  to  their  various  degrees  of  virtue,  and 
with  all  due  allowance  for  the  differing  degrees  of  power 
originally  given  to  different  individuals,  for  their  differing 
opportunities  to  improve  themselves,  for  their  deprivations, 
pains,  conflicts,  and  for  all  the  circumstances  which  hindered 
the  unfolding  of  their  natures.  There  is  no  other  doctrine 

'  Luke  xvi.  19,  sq. ;  Matt.  v.  4,  10,  11. 
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than  this  which  can  relieve  us  when  we  reflect  not  only  on 
the  natural  inequalities  of  condition  into  which  men  are 
born,  but  also  on  the  moral  inequalities ;  on  the  fact  that 
one  person  is,  from  his  earliest  childhood,  encompassed  with 
influences  which  tempt  him  to  vice,  while  another  person  is 
exempted,  as  far  as  possible,  from  these  temptations,  and  is 
blessed  with  multiplied  advantages  for  progress  in  virtue. 
Jesus  has  solved  this  enigma  by  the  significant  words  : 

Unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  be  much 
required;  and  to  whom  men  have  committed  much,  of  him 
they  will  ask  the  more.”^  The  future  life  will  be  one  of 
unending  progress ;  and  the  soul  which  has  pursued  a  course 
of  improvement  here,  and  been  retarded  in  this  course  by  the 
obstacles  of  its  earthly  lot,  will  have  an  opportunity  for 
increasing  improvement  in  the  life  to  come.® 

h.  The  rise  of  our  a  priori  ‘ideas  aflbrds  no  reason  for 
the  hypothesis  of  our  pre-existence. 

The  Platonists  believed  in  two  principles  of  things :  the 
one  being  particular,  manifold,  mutable,  and  perishing  —  an 
object  of  empirical  knowledge ;  the  other  being  universal, 
characterized  by  strict  unity,  unchangeable,  unperishing  — 
an  object  of  the  a  priori  ideas.  These  ideas  are  necessary 
for  recognizing  this  principle ;  and  they  must  have  been 
brought  by  the  soul  into  the  present  from  an  antecedent 
life. 

At  the  present  day,  every  judicious  philosopher  agrees 
with  Plato,  so  far  as  to  recognize  the  a  priori  ideas,  and  thus 
to  deny  that  the  mind  of  the  infant  is  a  tabula  rasa.  The 
mind  is  controlled  by  certain  laws  or  forms  of  thinking  im¬ 
manent  in  it.  Logic  is  the  science  of  these  laws  or  forms 
of  thinking.  Ethics  is  the  science  of  the  laws  or  forrns  of 
moral  feeling.  Every  object  in  nature  has  its  own  laws, 
immanent  in  that  object.  Thus  there  is  a  law  by  which 
bodies  attract  each  other ;  there  are  laws  of  cohesion  and  of 

1  Luke  xii.  48.  * 

*  Profressor  Bruch  makes  various  remarks  on  this  theme,  which  indicate  his 
leaning  toward  some  such  theory  of  restoration  as  that  adopted  by  Origen. 
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repulsion  ;  there  is  a  law  by  which  a  plant  builds  itself  up 
according  to  a  type  lying  in  it.  Why  should  not  the  soul 
have  its  laws?  In  the  darkness  of  unconsciousness  it  does 
form  its  own  body  according  to  a  type  given  it  by  its  Crea¬ 
tor.  Alj  its  sensuous  perceptions  and  its  intellectual  oper¬ 
ations  are  conformed  to  fixed  laws.  There  is  no  purely 
empirical  knowledge.  All  knowledge  which  we  obtain  a 
posteriori  is  the  combined  product,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
working  of  the  outer  world,  and  on  the  other  hand,  of  those 
forms  of  sensuous  perception  which  are  immanent  in  the 
spirit.  Then,  our  a  priori  ideas,  although  not  derived  from 
experience,  are  yet  unfolded  on  condition  of  our  past  experi¬ 
ence  and  are  applied  to  matters  of  experience.  Thus  our 
ideas  of  truth,  of  beauty,  of  virtue,  are  applied  to  the  world 
without  us,  although  they  originate  from  the  world  within 
us.  The  idea  of  God  comprehends  under  it  all  natural 
objects,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  life.  There  must,  then, 
be  a  close  correspondence  between  the  laws  of  the  spirit  and 
the  laws  of  the  outer  world.  Thinking  and  being  answer 
to  each  other  with  the  most  wonderful  exactness.  They 
are  both  revelations  of  God.  Hence  a  priori  thought  often 
anticipates  the  phenomena  of  existence,  and  afterwards  is 
confirmed  by  those  phenomena. 

But  Plato  and  after  him  DesCartes  fell  into  a  grievous 
error  when  they  represented  our  a  priori  ideas  as  inborn 
cognitions.  There  are  no  inborn  cognitions  slumbering  in 
the  mind,  and  first  awakened  by  outward  experience.  What 
man  brings  with  him  into  life  is  nothing  else  than  indwell¬ 
ing  powers,  and  laws  binding  their  activity.  All  the  knowl¬ 
edge  which  we  have  is  acquired  in  our  earthly  life,  and  is 
the  product  of  these  powers  regulated  by  these  laws.  What 
are  called  our  ideas^  as  distinct  from  our  generalizations,  do 
not  at  first  lie  ready  formed  in  our  souls.  They  are  as 
really  acquired  as  are  the  notions  derived  from  sensuous 
perception  and  abstraction.  The  soul  develops  them  from 
its  own  activity ;  which  corresponds  with  the  laws  which  are 
immanent  in  it.  They  are  not  developed  until  the  soul  has 
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matured  its  powers  to  a  degrcte  sufficient  for  unfolding  them. 
It  is  deceptive,  then,  to  represent  our  learning  and  know¬ 
ing  as  a  mere  remembering  of  what  we  had  learned  and 
known  in  a  previous  state.  It  does  indeed  appear  sometimes 
us  if  the  ideas  which  rise  in  our  minds  were  the  mere  wak¬ 
ing  up  of  dark,  slumbering  reminiscences.  This  appearance 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  ideas  had  previously  floated 
before  our  minds,  and  been  forgotten,  and  now  present 
themselves  with  a  brightness  of  evidence  which  surprises 
us.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  the  ideas  had 
ever  presented  themselves  before  our  entrance  into  this 
world.  Therefore  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  from 
these  ideas  that  we  ever  existed  in  a  previous  state. 

c.  The  moral  condition  in  which  men  are  born,  and  in 
which  they  continue,  is  no  reason  for  believing  in  their  pre¬ 
existence. 

There  are  two  divisions  of  this  argument  in  favor  of  our 
pre-existence.  One  is  derived  from  the  mere  fact  of  our 
sinning.  But  it  is  now  admitted  even  by  such  men  as 
Julius  Muller  and  Ruckert,  that  it  is  impossible  to  account 
for  the  existence  of  sin  as  a  mere  fact.  To  account  for  it 
is  to  assign  a  cause  which  produces  it.  Now  if  any  cause 
produces  it,  then  sin  comes  under  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  that  is  the  law  of  necessity.  But  if  sin  be  neces¬ 
sity,  it  ceases  to  be  sin.  The  very  idea  of  guilt  presupposes 
freedom. 

The  second  division  of  the  argument  is  derived,  not  from 
the  mere  fact,  but  from  the  universal  prevalence  of  sin. 
How  happens  it  that  all  men  sin,  when  every  man  is  free  to 
be  holy  ?  Ruckert  and  others  have  answered  this  question 
by  asserting,  that  only  those  spirits  became  men,  who  had 
sinned  in  a  previous  state.  Their  character  in  the  present 
world  is  traced  up  to  their  sin  in  an  antecedent  sphere,  thus : 
every  wrong  act  must  have  sprung  from  a  wrong  inclination ; 
but  this  inclination  must  have  sprung  from  a  preceding 
wrong  act.  Thus  we  pursue  our  history  backward,  until 
we  find  that  we  have  the  sinful  inclination  at  the  earliest 
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period  of  our  earthly  existence.  It  must  then  have  sprung 
from  a  sinful  act  preceding  our  earthly  existence.  This 
inclination  is  called  sin,  because  it  is,  first,  the  result  of  sin, 
and  secondly,  is  the  inward  motive  to  sin. 

We  have  been  surprised  at  the  fact  that,  while  men  have 
accounted  for  sin  by  tracing  it  back  to  a  pre-existent  state, 
they  have  not  accounted  for  theoretical  error  by  the  same 
process.  The  mind  has  an  instinctive  love  of  the  truth  ;  it 
was  designed,  constituted  for  the  truth ;  still  it  has  a  pre¬ 
vailing  inclination  to  credit  what  is  false.  It  costs  man 
earnest  labor  to  ascertain  the  truth,  his  progress  in  it  is  dila¬ 
tory  ;  but  he  learns  error  with  ease,  and  he  advances  in  it 
with  great  rapidity.  He  not  merely  fails  to  believe  the 
right,  but  he  positively  believes  the  wrong  propositions. 
Positive  error  has  dominion  over  men.  Not  only  the  un¬ 
educated  populace,  but  the  most  learned  scholars  adopt  a 
mass  of  prejudices  and  positive  blunders.  Now,  why  does 
man  thus  give  himself  up  to  the  sway  of  error,  when  his 
destination  is  to  receive  the  truth  ?  Is  it  said  that  at  his 
very  entrance  into  the  world  he  finds  himself  encompassed 
with  a  multitude  of  wrong  motives,  which  in  the  lapse  of 
ages  have  made  themselves  popular  ?  But  how  happens  it 
that  so  many  errors  have  been  accumulated  in  past  time  by 
men  who  were  created  with  such  strong  instincts  for  the 
truth  ?  Why  does  every  man,  though  endowed  with  mag¬ 
nificent  powers  for  learning  the  right  principles,  fail  to 
exercise  these  powers  ;  and  why  does  he  cherish  faith  in  so 
many  wrong  principles,  and  cling  to  them  with  so  great 
tenacity  ?  Is  it  said  that  theoretical  error  results  from  sin  ? 
It  does  often,  but  not  always.  There  are  many  sins  which 
do  not  spring  from  wrong  belief,  and  there  are  many  wrong 
beliefs  which  have  no  influence  on  practical  life?  We  can¬ 
not,  then,  account  in  these  ways  for  men’s  inclinations  to 
believe  in  what  is  false.  Yet  we  have  never  heard  that  any 
philosopher  has  resorted  to  the  theory  that  man’s  first  act  of 
believing  an  untruth  gave  a  wrong  direction  to  his  mental 
powers,  and  as  they  have  this  wrong  direction  when  he  first 
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enters  the  world,  therefore  this  first  act  of  believing  an  un¬ 
truth  must  have  been  performed  in  a  pre-existent  state ! 

Is  the  present  moral  state  of  man  explained  by  Kant’s 
theory  of  a  timeless  pre-existence  ?  We  have  already 
shown  that  this  theory  involves  a  self-contradiction.  But 
even  if  it  were  not  so,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  origin  of 
human  sinfulness  could  have  been  in  that  timeless  state. 
For  ill  that  state  men  were  free  from  the  influence  of  sense, 
and  of  associates  infected  with  sin.  How,  then,  could  they 
have  been  led  into  sin  ?  and  into  such  a  sin  as  has  produced 
our  deep-rooted  inclination  to  evil  ?  It  is  unreasonable  to 
account  for  the  wrong  which  we  now  commit  under  the 
influence  of  sense  and  of  evil  companions,  by  supposing 
that  it  sprung  from  a  wrong  which  we  committed  when 
there  was  no  such  corrupting  moral  influence!  This  is  to 
explain  the  easier  by  the  harder. 

Is  the  present  moral  state  of  man  explained  by  the  theory 
that  we  apostatized,  not  in  a  timeless  state  of  being,  but 
in  a  state  which  was  under  the  conditions  of  time,  and  yet 
previous  to  the  existence  of  man  on  earth  ?  This  theory, 
also,  branches  out  into  two  divisions.  One  is,  that  in  this 
previous  existence  we  were  blessed  with  clear  views  of 
duty  and  of  God.  But  here  we  ask  :  How  could  we  have 
been  tempted  to  break  up  our  intelligent,  rational,  joyous 
communion  with  our  Maker  ?  We  could  not  have  been 
tempted  by  sense,  for  there  was  none;  nor  by  evil  com¬ 
panions,  for  there  were  none.  If  men  say,  with  Origen,  that 
we  v/ere  tempted  by  Satan,  then  we  ask :  How  was  Satan 
himself  drawn  into  sin  ?  If  it  be  difficult  to  account  for  the 
apostasy  of  men,  how  much  more  difficult  must  it  be  to 
account  for  the  apostasy  of  a  higher  order  of  beings?  Why 
did  not  perfectly  virtuous  and  blessed  spirits  resist  his  temp¬ 
tations  ?  Why  did  God  allow  him  to  tempt  us  ?  Thus  are 
our  difficulties  increased  rather  than  diminished  by  this 
endeavor  to  explain  our  sinfulness  in  our  present  circum¬ 
stances,  which  peculiarly  tend  to  encourage  it,  by  supposing 
that  our  sinfulness  began  in  far  different  circumstances, 
which  peculiarly  tended  to  discourage  it. 
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Admitting  that  countless  minds  did  apostatize  in  that 
ante-mundane  existence,  how  can  we  suppose  that  their  first 
departure  from  God  produced  at  once  a  deep-rooted  sinful 
disposition  ?  Would  not  the  wretchedness  occasioned  by 
the  first  sin  ;  would  not  such  allurements  to  goodness  as  had 
been  operating  on  those  blessed  spirits,  have  brought  them 
back  from  their  first  wandering,  and  restored  them  to  their 
former  harmony  with  God  ? 

The  theory  that  men  apostatized  in  an  ante-mundane 
existence  generally  winds  up  with  the  supposition  that  they 
were  transferred  to  this  world,  and  invested  with  a  corporeal 
nature,  in  order  that  they  may  recover  from  their  apostasy 
and  enter  upon  a  course  of  purification.  But  the  influences 
of  their  present  sensuous  nature,  and  of  their  present  evil 
companionship,  are  exactly  fitted  to  prevent  their  restoration 
from  their  apostasy.  If  they  were  to  be  purified  from  sin, 
they  would  have  been  retained  in  a  sphere  where  the  influ¬ 
ences  favored  that  purification,  and  not  removed  to  a  sphere 
where  the  influences  opposed  it. 

A  second  division  of  this  theory  is,  that  the  sinful  act 
which  decided  our  moral  character  was  committed  in  a 
previous  state,  not  of  conscious  activity,  but  in  one  of  uncon¬ 
scious  and  merely  potential  life.  To  this  we  reply,  that  all 
moral  action  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  law 
and  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  In  an  unconscious 
state  there  can  be  no  such  knowledge,  no  such  freedom ; 
therefore  no  moral  act  can  be  performed ;  least  of  all,  a 
moral  act  which  determines  the  whole  moral  character  of 
men  during  their  entire  existence  on  earth. 

Again,  the  moral  argument  for  our  pre-existence  would 
lead  us  to  believe  in  an  infinite  series  of  sinful  acts  per¬ 
formed  by  man.  He  puts  forth  a  wrong  volition ;  this  must 
have  resulted  from  a  wrong  bias;  this  wrong  bias,  being 
culpable,  must  have  resulted  from  wrong  volition  preceding 
it;  but  man  was  born  with  this  wrong  bias;  then  the  pre¬ 
ceding  volition  was  put  forth  in  a  previous  state  of  being. 
This  is  the  argument.  Now,  on  the  same  principles  of 
reasoning,  the  wrong  volition  put  forth  in  a  previous  state 
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of  being  must  have  resulted  from  a  wrong  bias ;  and  that 
from  an  antecedent  volition,  and  so  on  in  an  infinite  chain 
of  biases  and  volitions.  At  the  end  of  the  argument  we  are 
just  where  we  were  at  the  beginning  of  it ;  the  same  diffi¬ 
culty  remains,  and  is  only  pushed  back  from  the  present  to 
an  antecedent  sphere  of  being. 

The  argument  derived  from  our  moral  condition  at  birth, 
in  favor  of  our  pre-existence  is  thought  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  Bible.  We  accede  to  the  statement  of  Julius  Miiller 
that  the  inspired  word-  represents  human  wickedness  as 
consisting,  not  merely  in  the  individual  sinful  acts  which  we 
perform,  but  also  in  that  moral  corruption  which  dwells  in 
us  permanently,  and  which  is  the  origin  of  our  sinful  voli¬ 
tions.  But  does  the  Bible  teach  that  this  corruption  does 
not  originate  in  our  temporal  existence.  Muller  appeals  to 
the  words' :  “  The  imagination  of  man’s  heart  is  evil  from 
his  youth;”  but  these  words  do  not  imply  that  the  evil 
imagination  is  grounded  in  a  moral  corruption  which  at 
man’s  entrance  into  life  on  earth  has  already  taken  up  its 
abode  in  him.  He  quotes  the  verse,^  “  I  was  shapen  in 
iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me ;  ”  but 
certainly  this*  verse  asserts  nothing  more  than  that  the 
Psalmist’s  parents  were  sinners  like  himself.  Muller  places 
the  chief  weight  upon  the  passage,^  “and  were  by  nature 
{^vaei)  the  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others.”  But  if  we 
examine  this  passage  in  its  connection  we  shall  find  that 
the  word  <j)v<Tet  is  explained  by  the  words  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  it  in  the  second  and  third  verses,  and  also  by  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  ;  and  it  must  refer  to  the  sinful  state 
which  is  described  in  those  four  verses,  and  in  which  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles  actively  place  themselves  before  their 
conversion  to  Christianity,  and  before  their  entrance  into  the 
state  of  grace  which  is  conditioned  upon  that  conversion. 

Thus  far  we  have  reasoned  against  the  theory  of  pre- 

‘  Gen.  viii.  21.  *  Psalm  li.  5. 

*  Eph.  ii.  3.  [For  a  further  development  of  the  biblical  argument,  see  pp. 
697  -705  above.] 
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existence,  on  the  assumption  that  the  facts  of  our  moral  life 
cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  theory.  But  is  this 
assumption  just?  Let  us  examine  it.  We  admit  the  uni- 
versal  sinfulness  of  man.  The  holy  scriptures  prove  it. 
Experience  confirms  it.  Whenever  we  first  come  in  contact 
with  a  man,  we  believe  a  priori  that  he  is  sinful.  There  has 
been  on  earth  only  one  exception  to  this  general  law  of 
depravity.  We  admit  also  the  natural  inclination  of  all  men 
to  sin.  Paul,  in  the  seventh  of  Romans,  refers  to  this  incli¬ 
nation,  which  is  awakened  and  excited  by  the  law.  Who 
has  not  recognized  it  in  his  own  experience  ?  It  manifests 
itself  in  tender  childhood.  It  originates  the  difficulty  of 
performing  a  good  act,  the  facility  of  performing  a  wicked 
one.  It  is  the  reason  why  we  follow  a  wrong  more  easily 
than  a  right  example.  When  we  reflect  on  the  wealth  of 
the  moral  powers  witlj  which  we  are  endued,  and  on  those 
tendencies  to  virtue  w’hich  result  from  such  powers,  we  are 
amazed  at  our  inclination  to  sin  ;  and  it  would  be  dis¬ 
graceful  to  science  did  we  not  inquire  for  the  origin  of  this 
inclination.  This  is  the  great  problem. 

We  may  solve  the  problem  by  supposing  that  our  first 
evil  inclinations  arise  in  the  natural  process  of  human 
development.  While  the  soul  is  under  the  law  of  uncon¬ 
scious  necessity,  it  is  neither  to  be  praised  nor  blamed  for 
anything  moral.  But  as  soon  as  it  has  come  out  from  under 
that  law,  and  entered  the  sphere  of  consciousness  and  free¬ 
will,  the  soul  is  to  be  blamed  for  its  evil  inclinations.  It  is 
to  be  blamed  for  that  want  of  energy  in  the  free  will,  which 
want  is  the  occasion  of  the  soul’s  not  struggling  as  it  should 
struggle  against  the  evil  inclination.  It  is  to  be  blamed  for 
those  wrong  volitions  which  give  new  power  to  the  inclina¬ 
tion.  Still  this  involuntary  inclination  is  not  blameworthy 
in  its  first  principle  ;  it  is  not  in  itself,  and  in  the  distinctive 
meaning  of  the  term,  sinful.  In  order  to  be  sinful  it  must 
result  from  a  free  act.  But  if  such  an  act  had  been  per¬ 
formed,  it  must  have  beeii  performed  in  a  pre-existent  state, 
and  we  have  shown  this  theory  to  be  a  pure  fiction.  We 
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must,  then,  distinguish  between  the  first  uprising  of  this 
inward  inclination  to  evil,  and  the  form  which  the  inclina¬ 
tion  receives  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  free-will. 
It  is  metamorphosed  from  a  power  of  nature  to  a  sinful  feel¬ 
ing,  by  the  entrance  of  conscious  choice.  At  its  first 
uprising  the  inclination  is  a  result  of  a  natural  necessity, 
and  therefore  cannot,  in  and  of  itself,  be  sinful,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  that  word.  It  becomes  guilty  when  we  enter  into 
conscious,  personal  life,  and  because  we  passively  allow 
ourselves  to  be  governed  by  it,  instead  of  contending  against 
it  with  the  requisite  energy,  and  holding  it  within  its  due 
bounds  by  the  legitimate  use  of  the  free-will,  which  has 
gradually  ripened  out  of  the  state  of  a  faculty  which  could 
not  be  exercised  into  the  state  of  a  power  which  is  actually 
exercised. 

The  following  is  the  natural  process  of  development  in 
which  sin  has  its  origin.  The  spirit  is  not  a  foreign  sub¬ 
stance  added  to  the  soul,  but  is  identically  the  same 
substance  with  it.  The  soul  becomes  spirit  when  it  rises 
out  of  the  dark  sphere  of  animal  life,  where  it  acts  as  the 
plastic  principle  of  the  body,  and  comes  into  the  domain  of 
conscious  thought  and  free-will.  Ascending  into  this  ra¬ 
tional  domain,  the  immaterial  substance  does  not  cease  to 
be  the  organizing  principle  of  the  body,  but  it  superadds 
new  functions  to  those  which  it  previously  exercised,  and  it 
develops  itself  more  and  more  until  the  principle  of  animal 
life  is  controlled,  permeated,  and  glorified  by  the  principle 
of  rational  life. 

Considered  as  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  nature,  man  does 
not  differ  from  other  creatures  belonging  to  the  same  sphere. 
He  has  many  impulses  which  together  take  root  in  one  per¬ 
manent,  fundamental  impulse,  which  is  the  love  of  life,  of 
corporeal  life.  As  every  satisfaction  of  a  physical  want  is 
immediately  followed  by  a  sensation  of  physical  pleasure, 
so  all  man’s  impulses,  while  he  continues  in  the  sphere  of 
nature  alone,  go  out  after  that  which  is  agreeable  to  sense. 
In  that  sphere,  too,  all  his  impulses  are  concentrated  upon 
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himself.  He  knows  himself  alone ;  therefore  he  is  the  cen¬ 
tral  point  of  the  whole  world.  The  strict  law  of  his  life  is 
to  withdraw  himself  exclusively  into  himself,  and  make  all 
his  movements  .converge  in  himself,  the  whole  animated 
but  irrational  nature  stands  under  the  power  of  blind  egoism. 
So  long  as  the  child  is  in  this  first  stage  of  his  earthly  being, 
and  all  his  powers  are  under  the  dominion  of  necessity,  he 
lives  for  himself  alone.  But  vve  do  not  blame  him  for  this 
egoism  more  than  we  blame  a  mere  animal,  which,  because 
it  cannot  become  spirit,  and  therefore  cannot  develop  itself 
into  a  free  agent,  does  not  come  forth  from  this  egoism,  and 
cannot  withdraw  itself  from  the  power  of  the  impulses  after 
sensual  gratification.  But  by  degrees  the  soul  of  the  child 
begins  to  raise  itself  above  its  mere  plastic  activity.  It  ex¬ 
periences  a  wonderful,  though  a  gradual  change;  awakened 
by  influences  of  the  outer  world,  it  begins  to  think  and  to 
will.  Its  thought  and  volition  are  connected  together  by 
feeling.  These  three  operations  are  illumined  by  self- 
consciousness.  Thus  the  soul  begins  a  new  life.  In  some 
individuals  the  soul  develops  itself  into  a  spirit  more  easily 
and  more  rapidly  than  in  other  individuals.  But  we  can 
discover  no  limit  to  the  child’s  progress  in  this  unfolding 
of  his  spiritual  powers.  They  are  capable  of  an  endless 
perfectibility. 

Now  at  the  moment  when  he  rises  from  the  sphere  of  the 
soul  into  the  sphere  of  the  spirit,  from  his  unconscious  to 
his  conscious  state,  from  his  condition  as  an  individual  to 
his  condition  as  a  person,  he  disentangles  himself  from  the 
law  of  necessity  and  becoms  a  free  agent.^  His  sensuous 
impulses  are  no  longer  the  only  ones  which  stir  him.  The 

'  Professor  Bruch  does  not  attempt,  but  regards  it  as  impossible,  to  answer 
the  question  :  “  When  does  moral  agency  commence  ?  ”  and  also  the  question  : 
“  When  does  the  child  begin  to  sin  1  ”  He  is  satisfied,  however,  that  the  child 
is  not  an  actual  sinner  till  some  time  after  birth.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
query  whether  the  first  acts  which  the  child  commits,  during  the  earliest  glim¬ 
merings  of  personal  consciousness,  are  sins  ;  for  at  the  first  dawning  of  person¬ 
ality  the  moral  convictions  and  the  freedom  of  the  will  are  not  strong  enough, 
he  thinks,  to  resist  the  forces  of  our  psychical  life. 
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spirit  as  well  as  the  soul  is  penetrated  with  a  strong  desire  for 
various  forms  of  good.  This  general  desire  of  the  spirit  is 
divided  into  many  particular  desires,  and  the  good  to  which 
they  tend  is  adapted  to  the  dignity  of  the  spirit,  and  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  mere  sensual  delight  of  the 
soul.  This  higher  nature  of  man  has  impulses  which  direct 
it  to  God.  It  is  under  laws  which  do  not,  like  the  laws  of 
nature,  operate  by  constraint,  but  they  appeal  to  free-will, 
prompt  the  person  to  strive  after  those  forms  of  good  which, 
have  an  absolute  worth,  to  become  free  from  egoism,  to  love 
his  fellow  men,  and  to  love  God. 

But  when  the  person  has  emerged  from  his  merely  psych¬ 
ical  into  his  higher  state,  he  has  not  thereby  ceased  to  be  a 
soul  as  well  as  a  spirit.  His  natural  being  lies  at  the  basis 
of  his  spiritual.  His  sensuous  impulses  remain  in  full  force 
when  the  rational  impulses  begin  to  stir  him.  Hence  we 
need  not  wonder  that  a  sharp  conflict  breaks  out  between 
his  lower  and  his  higher  principles  of  action.  His  psychical 
being  has  great  force,  and  it  continues  to  crave  sensual 
pleasure  and  to  concentrate  its  interest  in  itself.  It  must, 
then,  oppose  those  impulses  which  prompt  him  in  his  spirit¬ 
ual  being  to  love  his  fellow  men  and  to  love  God.  Man 
yields  to  his  lower  nature.  He  follows  the  sensuous  rather 
than  the  spiritual  desires.  Here  is  the  origin  of  sin.  The 
sensuous  impulses  themselves  are  not  sin,  because  they  are 
necessary.  The  natural  inclination  which  tempts  the  will 
to  choose  wrong  is  not  blameable  in,  and  of  itself,  for  it 
first  rises  in  the  soul  without  any  permission  of  the  will  that 
it  shoul-d  rise.  It  becomes  blameable  when  the  person  has 
reached  that  stage  in  which  he  might  resist  it,  and  does  not: 
in  which  he  might  confine  it  within  fit  bounds,  but  does 
not;  in  which  by  voluntary  sinful  acts  he  strengthens  it. 
This  voluntarily  omitting  to  control  and  to  transform  his 
inclination  is  a  moral  act,  and  is  imputed  to  him  as  sinful. 
This  it  is  which  lets  the  inclination  itself  appear  sinful,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  origin  of  that  inclination  is  in  the  dark 
domain  of  natural  life.  Thus  we  may  account  for  the  first 
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act  of  the  child’s  sin,  by  supposing  it  to  be  occasioned  in 
the  natural  process  of  the  soul’s  development,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  need  not  resort  to  any  theory  of  the  child’s  pre- 
existence. 

But  a  new  difficulty  presents  itself.  How  can  we  account 
for  the  fact  that  all  men,  save  one,  have  yielded  to  their  evil 
inclination  ?  We  cannot  explain  the  universality  of  human 
sinfulness  on  the  ground  that  the  will  is  free ;  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  will  would  give  as  much  reason  to  anticipate 
the  universal  purity  as  the  universal  Impurity  of  men.  We 
may  in  some  degree  explain  this  prevalence  of  sin  in  the 
following  method.  When  the  powers  of  man’s  spirit  are 
first  developed,  the  impulses  of  his  lower  nature  are  in  full 
sway ;  and  in  order  that  the  spiritual  powers  may  prevail 
over  the  psychical  impulses,  it  is  needful  that  all  the  external 
influences  should  be  in  favor  of  virtue,  or  at  least  not  op¬ 
posed  to  it.  But  the  external  influences  are  unfavorable  to 
the  predominance  of  the  spiritual  powers  over  the  lower 
impulses.  The  very  best  education  is  imperfect.  The 
highest  wisdom  of  man  indicates  no  method  of  avoiding 
the  temptations  with  which  every  child  is  surrounded  at  the 
beginning  of  his  moral  life.  These  inducements  to  iniquity, 
which  are  inwrought  into  the  very  spirit  of  the  times,  may  be 
traced  from  one  generation  to  another,  until  we  come  to 
the  earliest  age,  and  of  that  age  we  read  :  “  By  one  man  sin 
*  entered  into  the  world.”  The  disobedience  of  our  first 
parents,  then,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  evil  influences 
which  have  pervaded  society  in  all  times. 

But  how  did  the  first  sin  originate?  Mere  philosophy 
cannot  answer  this  question."  It  can  indeed  refer  us  to  the 
fact,  that  before  the  spiritual  powers  had  been  strengthened 
by  exercise  they  were  too  weak  for  preserving  the  due 
balance  between  themselves  and  the  natural  impulses. 
Theology  favors  the  supposition  that  in  the  primitive  state 
of  our  first  parents  they  had  some  peculiarly  powerful  temp¬ 
tation,  which  was  for  them  what  the  corrupting  influences 
of  society  are  for  us.  This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the 
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Mosaic  record.  The  serpent  there  described  is  a  symbol  of 
this  powerful  temptation  ;  but  the  full  meaning  of  the  sym¬ 
bol  we  cannot  explain.  We  must  then  leave  as  a  mys¬ 
terious  fact  the  moral  disobedience  of  our  first  parents. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  account  for  this  fact,  in  order  to 
refute  the  theory  of  human  pre-dxistence.  We  do  not  claim 
that  all  the  difficulties  attending  the  origin  or  the  prevalence 
of  sin  can  be  cleared  up  by  our  explanation  of  the  process 
of  the  soul’s  development,  but  we  think  that  this  explanation 
may  be  more  successful  than  any  other  in  removing  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject. 

d.  There  are  no  anthropological  grounds  for  believing 
in  the  pre-existence  of  human  souls. 

We  might  here  close  this  treatise,  if  Fichte  had  not  drawn 
our  attention  to  the  individual  personality,  the  peculiar 
spiritual  endowment,  which  he  calls  the  g'enius,  dwelling  in 
every  human  being.  He  thinks  that  the  origin  of  new  indi¬ 
vidual  spirits  is  like  a  process  of  spiritual  “generatio  equi- 
voca”;  that,  while  a  man  derives  from  his  parents  his 
intermediate,  sentient  nature,  manifesting  itself  in  tempera¬ 
ment,  in  peculiarities  of  disposition,  and  in  all  those  charac¬ 
teristics  which  originate  from  the  fancy  (in  the  generic  sense 
of  that  term),  yet  he  does  not  derive  his  spirit  from  his 
progenitors.  This  spirit  must  have  a  transcendental  ground. 
It  must  originate  from  a  principle  which  is  not  the  effect  of 
earthly  causes,  but  which  introduces  a  new  spiritual  nature 
into  the  visible  sphere.  This  spiritual  nature,  this  genius^ 
comes  from  the  eternal  world  of  real  causes  or  grounds.  Its 
entrance  into  this  sphere  of  being  is  like  the  first  introduc¬ 
tion  of  an  organic  structure  into  the  visible  world.  This 
genius  is  an  existence  as  really  sui  generis  as  is  any  new 
species  of  animals  which  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the 
kingdom  of  created  nature.  But  there  is  this  difference : 
the  animal  species  imprints  itself  upon  innumerable  single 
specimens,  and  can  therefpre  be  reckoned  as  only  a  part  of 
nature,  while  the  very  essence  of  the  genius  is  such  that  it 
appears  only  once,  and  works,  and  thus  helps  directly  to 
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produce  history,  instead  of  being  merely  introduced  into 
the  history  of  the  creation,  as  is  the  animal  species. 

This  theory  of  Fichte  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the 
soul  and  the  spirit  are  two  distinct  substances  ;  but  we 
have  already  proved  that  the  spirit  is  only  a  higher  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  soul,  and  is  the  same  substance  with  it.  Fichte 
says  that  there  are  peculiarities  of  the  spirit,  the  g-enius ;  so 
there  are  peculiarities  of  the  soul,  the  natural  disposition,  the 
temperament.  There  is  a  classification  of  the  tempera¬ 
ments,  and  there  are  innumerable  degrees  in  which  those  of 
one  class  approximate  to,  or  recede  from,  those  of  another 
class.  The  difference  of  men’s  temperaments  occasions  a 
like  difference  in  their  styles  of  thinking.  A  person  of 
sanguine  temperament  has  a  different  order  of  spirit  from  a 
person  of  phlegmatic  or  melancholic  temperament.  His 
spiritual  processes  are  dissimilar.  Fichte  remarks  that  the 
differences  of  genius  among  men  affect  the  course  of  history; 
so  do  the  differences  of  humor  and  disposition.  He  says 
that  the  peculiarities  of  temperament  which  appear  in 
parents  appear  also  in  their  children,  and  seem  to  be  inher¬ 
ited.  The  same  may  be  said  of  spiritual  peculiarities.  The 
children  have  the  same  which  the  parents  have,  and  there  is 
as  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  higher  as  that  the  lower 
faculties  are  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another. 

Fichte’s  doctrine  of  pre-existence  rests  on  his  theory  of 
the  original  positions  of  the  parts  of  the  universe.  If  we 
understand  his  theory,  it  implies  that  all  these  parts  were 
complete  at  the  very  origin  of  the  universe,  that  no  new 
substance  comes  into  being,  and  that  all  the  changes 
which  in  the  universe  are  changes  in  the  position  and 

relation  t  ore-existing  parts.  He  supposes  that  material 
organize. ic  re  a  theatre  for  the  manifestation  of  souls; 
that,  these  &ouls  are  the  counterparts  to  those  organizations, 
and  are  presupposed  in  them.  He  supposes  that  the  grada¬ 
tions  of  souls  are  numberless,  and  that  the  human  soul  is 
only  to  be  viewed  as  the  apex  of  them  all.  Now  it  appears 
to  us  that,  in  order  to  be  consistent  with  his  theory,  Fichte 
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ought  to  have  believed  in  the  pre-existence  of  the  human 
soul  as  well  as  of  the  human  spirit.  Still  his  theory  need 
not  have  led  him  into  a  belief  that  the  soul  had  a  conscious 
existence.  He  believed  in  the  original  germinal  being  of  the 
parts  of  the  universe.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  we 
can  derive  no  moral  explanation  of  our  early  sinfulness  from 
the  supposition  that  the  soul  pre-existed  in  this  undeveloped 
and  merely  potential  state. 

To  the  question  whether  the  immortal  part  of  man  be  trans¬ 
mitted  from  parents  to  children,  we  are  unable  to  give  a 
confident  answer.  We  can  only  affirm,  on  grounds  which 
have  been  previously  stated,  that  the  theory  of  transmission 
is  more  probable  than  any  other.  It  has  been  generally 
maintained  in  the  church  that  every  soul  is  directly  created 
by  God.  But  this  is  a  highly  improbable  supposition.  It 
implies  that  certain  creative  acts  of  God  are  dependent  on 
the  will  of  man,  and  is  thus  inconsistent  with  the  absolute¬ 
ness  of  the  divine  dominion.  The  origin  of  that  principle 
which  forms  the  life  of  human  bodies,  is  analogous  to  the 
origin  of  those  principles  which  form  the  life  of  other  organ¬ 
ized  bodies.  If  we  suppose  that  the  soul  of  man  must  be 
directly  created  by  God,  we  are  bound,  in  consistency,  to 
suppose  that  the  vital  powers  of  other  organized  beings  are 
directly  created  by  God.  For  the  main  distinction  between 
the  soul  of  man,  which  forms  his  animal  life,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  form  the  life  of  other  organized  bodies  is  this : 
the  human  soul  is  a  plastic  substance  which  has  the  power 
of  developing  itself  into  a  spirit ;  but  those  other  principles 
have  no  such  power. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

STODDARD’S  THEOLOGICAL  LECTURES. 

BY  REV.  CHARLES  M.  MEAD,  THEOLOGICAL  LICENTIATE,  HALLE,  GERMANY. 

Most  of  our  readers  may  remember  that  Mr.  Stoddard 
after  his  return  to  Persia  in  1851,  prepared  a  course  of  theo¬ 
logical  lectures  for  use  with  his  classes  in  the  seminary  at 
Seir.  No  one  who  has  learned  to  admire  the  man  can 
have  failed  to  feel  a  curiosity  to  know  somewhat  more 
respecting  these  lectures.  But  as  they  were  written  in  Eng¬ 
lish  only  for  his  own  convenience,  then  translated  into  Sy¬ 
riac,  and  published  only  in  that  form  (after  Mr.  Stoddard’s 
death,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Perkins),  of  course  that 
curiosity  has  not  been  gratified.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  state 
that  we  have  been  permitted  to  see  the  English  manuscript, 
and  to  give  some  account  of  it  to  the  public.  It  is  only  a 
sketch,  not  a  critical  analysis,  that  we  attempt.  He  who  is 
most  willing  to  have  his  defects  pointed  out  is  the  one  in 
whom  we  most  dislike  to  find  them.  No  theologian,  prob¬ 
ably,  would  have  more  heartily  invited  a  severe  judgment 
on  his  work  than  Mr.  Stoddard ;  but  on  no  one  would  we 
be  less  inclined  to  bestow  it.  There  was  that  in  his  unaf¬ 
fected  modesty,  in  his  thorough  honesty,  in  the  unselfish 
and  elevated  character  of  his  aims,  which  disarms  criticism. 
He  may  have  had  faults  as  a  man,  as  a  Christian,  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary,  as  a  teacher ;  but,  as  not  in  the  case  of  some  men, 
we  can  learn  less  from  his  faults  than  from  his  excellences. 
In  regard  to  him  then,  at  least,  we  are  disposed  to  do  all  we 
can  to  falsify  Mark  Antony’s  dolorous  complaint ;  “  The 
evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ;  the  good  is  oft  interred 
with  their  bones.” 

Theological  lectures  on  missionary  ground  are  so  rare 
that  many  may  be  prepared  to  expect  in  them  something 
very  different  from  the  theology  of  Christian  lands.  We 
must  disappoint  such  expectations.  These  lectures  have 
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their  peculiarities,  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
designed  for,  and  specially  adapted  to,  Nestorian  youth ; 
but  in  the  staple  of  the  thought,  in  the  order  and  mode  of 
discussion,  and  in  the  general  impression  left  by  them  on 
the  mind,  there  is  nothing  strikingly  novel.  Had  they  been 
written  for  Chinamen  or  Esquimaux  they  would  doubtless 
have  borne  dift’erent  features.  The  Nestorians  believe  in 
the  authority  of  the  Bible.  They  discard  alike  the  absurd 
theologies  of  the  heathen  and  the  idolatrous  practices  of 
Roman  Catholics.  They  are  called  by  Dr.  Perkins  the 
Protestants  of  Asia.  In  theory,  even  before  conversion,  they 
are  not  very  far  from  orthodoxy,  according  to  our  own 
standard.  What  they  chiefly  need  is  to  be  vitalized.  Mr. 
Stoddard  was  eminently  fitted  for  this  work.  Naturally- 
ardent,  supernaturally  quickened,  he  was  well  able,  both  by 
precept  and  by  example,  to  exhibit  the  value  of  Christian 
truth  working  in  the  heart,  as  distinct  from  a  blind  adhe¬ 
rence  to  Christian  doctrines  and  a  dull  observance  of 
Christian  forms.  Much  as  we  see  evidence  of  this  in  the 
work  before  us,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  fervor  of  his 
oral  instructions  has  been  transferred  to  the  written  page ; 
nor  can  we  hope,  in  the  following  sketch,  to  do  justice  in 
this  respect  even  to  what  is  written,  especially  as  in  him, 
more  than  in  many  men,  what  he  says  depends  for  its  force 
very  much  upon  how  he  says  it. 

The  order  of  the  topics  discussed  is  not  very  different 
from  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Dwight,  whose  system  is  one  of 
those  to  which  Mr.  Stoddard  often  refers.  Natural  theology 
is  first  taken  up,  and  the  a  posteriori  argument  for  the 
being  of  God  is  stated  in  almost  precisely  the  same  form  as 
by  Dr.  Paley.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  priori  argu¬ 
ments,  nor  does  he  introduce  the  more  subtle  of  the  skeptical 
objections  to  the  other.  The  divine  attributes  are  treated 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  subject  of  God’s  benevolence  is 
argued  at  considerable  length.  Bringing  up  tlie  objection 
derived  from  the  existence  of  sin,  he  says  in  a  note:  “  Here 
present  the  old  dilemma :  ‘  He  can  and  will,  or  he  cannot 
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and  will  not,  or  he  will  and  cannot,  or  he  can  and  will  not, 
keep  out  sin  from  the  creation.’  But  (1)  if  he  can  do  a 
thing  and  will  do  it,  he  does  it.  But  he  has  not  done  it. 
Therefore  this  assertion  is  a  lie.  (2)  He  cannot  and  will 
not.  Then  he  is  neither  omnipotent  nor  benevolent.  (3)  He 
will  and  cannot.  Then  he  is  benevolent,  but  not  omnipotent. 
(4)  He  can  and  will  not.  Then  he  is  omnipotent,  but  not 
benevolent.  This  is,  after  all,  probably  the  true  alternative. 
He  could  keep  it  out,  but  by  destroying  the  moral  system, 
by  taking  away  our  free  agency,  by  making  us  brutes.  I  am 
not  ready  to  say  he  could  in  any  other  sense,  though  many 
eminent  theologians  of  the  Tyler  school  think  so.”  Having 
given,  as  one  reply  to  the  objection  that  perhaps  God  will  in 
the  end  bring  good  out  of  evil,  he  says  in  another  note : 
“  Then,’  say  some,  ‘  sin  is  a  necessary  means  of  the  greatest 
good.’  I  like  Dr.  Taylor’s  statement  better ;  ‘  sin  is  neces¬ 
sarily  incidental  to  the  best  moral  system.’”  The  moral 
argument,  which  to  a  cultivated  mind  is  likely  to  seem  the 
most  conclusive,  he  gives  in  the  following  form :  “  He  knows 
that  we  cannot  love  our  Creator,  if  he  is  wicked.  He  has 
given  us  a  conscience.  That  teaches  us  to  hate  what  is  evil. 
If,  then,  God  is  wicked,  he  has  made  us  so  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  love  and  obey  him.  We  cannot,  then,  believe 
that  he  is  wicked.”  But  although  it  is  stated  thus  clearly 
and  forcibly,  he  remarks:  “This  a  priori  reasoning  of 
Dwight  has  little  force  to  the  common  mind.” 

The  discussion  of  the  doctrines  of  immortality  and  of 
future  retribution  presents  nothing  of  special  interest.  The 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  scriptures  are  proved  in 
the  ordinary  way  and  with  great  fulness.  Having  estab¬ 
lished  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  he  begins  anew  with  the 
doctrines^and  gives  us  his  system  of  revealed  theology.  On 
the  divine  attributes  he  has  little  but  proof-texts.  On  the 
decrees  of  God  he  has  nothing  specially  noteworthy,  which 
cannot  be  better  considered  in  another  connection.  Passing 
this  by,  therefore,  together  with  the  next  subject  in  order, 
that  of  holy  and  evil  angels,  we  will  arrange  what  we  have 
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further  to  say  under  a  few  general  heads,  according  to  our 
own  convenience. 

The  subject  of  the  Trinity  is  not  introduced  at  all  until 
after  that  of  human  depravity.  Having  shown  that  there  is 
no  justification  by  the  law,  the  author  asks:  “  Who,  then, 
justifies  us?  Ans.  Christ.  This  leads  us  to  a  great  subject: 
Who  is  Christ?”  Christ’s  humanity  is  first  proved,  then 
bis  divinity,  and  the  conclusion  is  thus  stated:  “  We  are, 
then,  to  understand  that  Christ  had  two  natures;  that  he 
was  real  man  and  real  God.  But  he  had  oniy  one  person. 
These  two  natures  were  united  in  one  person.  So  the  Bible 
teaches;  but  we  cannot  understand  just  how,’*  Similarly, 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  spoken  of  until  the  subject  of  regene¬ 
ration  is  taken  up,  and  the  question  arises :  ‘‘  Who  is  the 
regenerator?”  Having  answered  this,  he  brings  up  the 
general  subject  of  the  Trinity,  but  disposes  of  it  in  a  few 
lines  :  “  the  Father  is  God  ;  the  Son  is  God ;  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  God.  These  three  are  one  divine  being, 'equal  in  power 
and  glory.  How  they  are  united,  we  cannot  understand, 
and  perhaps  never  shall.  There  are  three  persons,  but  not 
three  Gods ;  three  persons  and  one  God,  three  persons  and 
one  being ;  three  trees  and  one  root.” 

We  pass  to  consider  what  is  said  on  the  character  of  man. 
From  his  creation  “in  the  image  of  God,”  Mr.  Stoddard 
infers  in  Adam  a  resemblance  to  God,  (1)  “in  mind,  reason, 
etc.;”  (2)  in  his  “power  and  dominion  over  the  world”; 
(3)  “in  his  conscience”;  (4)  “ in  moral  disposition”;  (5)  “in 
his  blessedness”;  (6)  “in  his  immortality.”  Under  the 
fourth  specification  he  remarks  in  a  note :  “  It  would  be 
unprofitable  in  my  classes  to  discuss  the  question  whether 
holiness  is  created^  any  more  than  under  ‘  total  depravity’  to 
discuss  the  question  whether  sin  is.  My  opinion  is  that 
neither  is  created  in  any  proper  sense,  but  that  man  was 
originally  endowed  with  such  powers  as  uniformly  led  to 
right  action^  and  has  now  such  a  nature  as  uniformly  leads 
to  wrong  action.  But  I  would  neither  predicate  holiness  in 
the  proper  sense,  nor  stw,  of  the  nature,  previous  to  moral 
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acts.  Dr.  Woods  says  of  man’s  fallen  nature  that  before 
moral  action  it  is  sinful  ‘  relatively  to  its  effects.^  So  we 
may  say  that  Adam’s  nature,  when  he  was  first  created,  was 
holy  ‘  relatively  to  its  effects.^  It  is  difficult  to  feel  that 
holiness  and  sin  do  not  both  involve  the  vnll^  the  voluntary 
choice  of  the  mind  and  heart.”  On  the  question  why  God 
suffered  Adam  to  fall,  he  says:  “  This  is  a  difficult  question, 
but  we  can  say  some  things  about  it.”  Three  considera¬ 
tions  are  presented  :  (1)  that  it  was  better  that  Adam  should 
be  a  free  agent  than  a  machine  ;  (2)  that,  except  for  the  fall, 
men  might  have  remained  forever  on  the  earth  ;  (3)  that  “in 
no  other  way  could  God  so  well  have  shown  his  mercy  and 
his  justice  blended  together.”  In  a  note  he  adds  :  “  Is  not 
sin  then  a  good  things  if  so  much  good  comes  out  of  it,  and 
more  good  than  would  out  of  holiness  ?  And  the  more  sin 
there  is.  is  there  not  greater  resulting  good  ?  Shall  we  not 
sin  that  grace  may  abound  ?  All  that  I  can  say  in  reply  is 
that  which  Paul  said:  *  God  forbid.’  Dr.  Taylor  thinks  he 
has  found  a  solution.  He  thinks  that  God  perhaps  could 
not  prevent  sin  consistently  with  free  agency,  and  he  chose 

therefore  not  the  highest  conceivable  system, . but  the 

best  practicable  system.  One  is  tempted  to  adopt  this  view 
as  relieving  the  difficulty  in  a  measure.  ‘  But,’  says  Dr. 
Tyler,  ‘  you  thus  limit  the  power  of  God  and  tarnish  his 
ineffable  lustre.’  ‘  But,’  replies  the  other,  ‘  you,  by  your 
system,  limit  the  goodness  of  God,  and  throw  a  reproach  on 
him  still  greater.  If  he  could  prevent  sin,  why  did  not  he  V 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  expect  a  full  solution  till  I  get  to 
heaven,  and  may  be  thankful  if  the  subject  is  not  above  my 
comprehension  even  there.”  In  reference  to  the  sentence 
pronounced  on  Adam,  he  says:  “We  understand  by  the 
words  ‘  thou  shalt  die,’  not  only  the  death  of  the  body^  but, 

first,  spiritual  death . secondly,  eternal  death.”  In  a 

note  under  this,  we  read  :  “  Dr.  Taylor  argues,  and  perhaps 
justly,  that  spiritual  death  is  not  a  part  of  the  penalty, 
though  it  is  a  consequence  of  sin.  Sin  is  the  act  of  a  free 
moral  agent,  and  not  a  thing  suffered.”  On  our  connection 
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with  the  sin  of  Adam,  we  find  the  following  :  “  (1)  We  our¬ 
selves  did  not  eat  the  fruit.  We  were  not  there.  We  were 

not  born.  (2)  We  are  not  guilty  because  Adam  ate  it ; . 

(3)  But  yet  we  must  admit  that  Adam  was  the  public  head 
of  his  posterity  ;  (4)  Also,  that  by  trying  Adam  God  tried 

the  race . (5)  It  is  evident  from  Rom.  v.  15,  etc.,  that 

we  are  connected  with  the  sin  of  Adam.”  This  leads  to 
the  subject  of  human  depravity. 

As  we  have  said,  on  full  definition  of  sin  is  attempted  in 
the  text.  Under  the  head  of  “  total  depravity,”  the  propo¬ 
sition  is  simply :  “  All  men,  if  the  grace  of  God  does  not 
renew  them,  are  at  heart  entirely  sinful.  We  cannot  say 
that  everything  in  man,  e.  g.  his  intellect,  his  desire  for  food, 
etc.,  is  sinful,  but  only  his  heart."  But  from  the  quotations 
already  given  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Stoddard  reckoned 
voluntary  action  essential  to  the  idea  of  sin.  The  following 
passage  illustrates  the  point  still  further :  “  But  do  not 
wicked  men  love  each  other,  and  is  not  love  a  good  thing  ? 
Ans.  It  is  well,  but  it  is  not  always  holiness.  Men  may  love 
each  other  just  as  a  dog  loves  his  master  {instinct,  not  prin¬ 
ciple).  So  of  compassion.  In  passing  over  a  battle-field, 
many  wicked  men  will  weep,  but  a  good  man  may  not. 

This  is  nature,  and  not  holiness . The  ‘amiable  young 

man  ’  lacked  one  thing,  and  so  lacked  everything.  ‘  These 
things  are  good.’  Good!  So  is  a  grindstone  good,  and 
calomel  and  rhubarb.”  By  the  light  of  these  expressions 
we  are  aided  in  determining  what  was  his  belief  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  native  depravity.  Under  this  head  he  says :  “  All 
men  by  birth  have  a  sinful  and  corrupt  nature.”  What  he 
queans  by  the  phrase  sinful  nature  is  evident  from  the  quo¬ 
tations  already  given.  In  developing  this  proposition  he 
uses  such  illustrations  as  the  following:  “We  say,  a  tiger  is 
fierce  by  nature.  A  man  is  noble  by  nature.  A  rose  has  a 
pleasant  smell  by  nature.”  And  he  concludes  by  saying : 
“  Sin,  then,  comes  from'a  corrupt  nature  and  nothing  else.” 
In  a  note  he  adds  :  “  How  is  it  just  in  God  to  bring  us  into 
the  world  with  such  a  nature  ?  ’  A  great  question.  Ans. 
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This  nature  does  not  compel  us  to  sin.  And  we  are  not 
punished  for  our  nature^  but  for  our  sin.  ’The  nature  we 
cannot  help,  but  the  sin  we  are  responsible  for.  I  cannot 
go  into  this  subject  here,  and  do  not  need  to  in  my  classes ; 
but  I  must  record  my  conviction  that  we  are  not  guilty  of 
original  sin.  It  is  enough  that  we  are  guilty  for  that  which 
is  voluntary.^'* 

What  Mr.  Stoddard  says  on  the  subject  of  the  will, 
ability,  etc.,  is  only  incidental ;  but  his  views  are  sufficiently 
indicated.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  makes  moral 
character  consist  in  voluntary  choice.  And  he  does  not 
make  this  a  mere  Hobson’s  choice.  “  God,”  he  says,  “  so 

created  man  that  he  is  free  to  do  good  or  to  do  evil . If 

we  then  choose  evil,  it  is  our  fault  and  not  the  fault  of  God.” 
“  This,  then,  is  our  answer  to  a  man  who  says  ‘  God  has 
decreed  all  my  actions,  whether  good  or  evil,  and  I  cannot 
help  myself,  and  I  am  not  guilty  if  I  do  wrong.’  We  answer, 
‘  you  know  that  you  are  free ;  you  can  do  right  or  wrong, 
just  as  you  please.''  And  that  there  is  no  catch  in  these  last 
words,  is  evident  from  this;  “Every  man  knows  that  he  is 
free,  not  only  in  his  external  actions,  but  also  in  his  wilV* 
To  the  question  :  “  Can  a  man  thwart  the  purposes  of  God?” 
he  answers :  “  Perhaps  they  have  this  natural  power.”  In 
explaining  the  doctrine  of  final  perseverance,  he  remarks  : 
“We  do  not  say. that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  destroy 
themselves.  They  are  free ;  God  does  not  force.”  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  he  says  :  “  Can  man  resist 
this  converter?  Ans.  In  one  respect  he  can,  and  often  does. 

. We  have  power  to  resist  and  drive  away  from  our 

hearts  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  when  he  comes  as  our  re- 
newer,  we  do  not  resist.” 

Of  the  atonement,  no  formal  definition  is  given.  The 
doctrine  is  argued  mostly  from  the  scriptures.  There  was 
no  occasion  for  entering  into  a  minute  discussion  of  the 
general  principles  underlying  the  work  of  redemption.  The 
Nestorians  were  not  inclined  to  that  perversion  of  the 
doctrine  which  the  New  England  theologians  of  the  last 
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century  encountered,  and  which  obliged  them  to  restate  the 
doctrine  more  carefully.  We  find  little  that  is  more  explicit 
than  such  general  expressions  as  these  :  “  Christ,  who  was 
perfectly  holy,  and  who  did  not  deserve  to  suffer,  died  for 
our  sins.”  “  His  sufferings  were  in  place  of  ours.”  “  The 
meaning  [of  the  passages  ‘  he  bare  the  sins  of  many,’  etc.]  is, 
that  Christ  bears  the  punishment^'  “  Paul  says  it  was  by 

the  obedience  of  Christ  that  we  are  made  righteous . The 

meaning  is,  .^his  obedient  life  and  his  obedient  death.' . 

The  perfect  obedience  of  Christ,  separately  considered,  i.  e. 
disconnected  with  his  deaths  is  never  mentioned  as  merito’ 
rious."  In  a  note  under  the  subject  of  Christ’s  intercession, 
he  has  some  remarks  which  give. some  clue  to  his  dogmatic 
view  of  the  atonement,  though  he  expresses  himself  hesitat¬ 
ingly.  “  What  is  the  meaning  of  ^ plead,'  as  we  use  it  in 
English  in  reference  to  Christ?  Is  it  to  plead  as  an  advo¬ 
cate  and  claim  forgiveness  as  a  right,  or  to  plead  as  a 
suppliant  and  beg  it  as  a  favor? . Dwight  says :  ‘  Inter¬ 

cession  in  its  very  nature  involves  petition.’  This  may  be 
doubted.  The  Nestorians  have  strongly  the  idea  that  Christ 

prays  for  us  in  heaven . Perhaps  John  xvii.  would 

incline  us  to  think  that  he  entreats  for  us  in  heaven.” 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  atonement,  he  says  that 
it  is  evident  that  God  holds  out  salvation  to  all.”  “  God 
sincerely  invites  all.  God  has  given  the  sun  for  all ;  but  if 
any  man  wish  to  live  in  a  dungeon,  the  sun  is  not  for  him.” 
“  Salvation  is  spoken  of  as  for  those  who  are  lost,  or  who 
perhaps  will  be  lost.” 

Regeneration  is  thus  defined  :  “  It  is  not  a  physical 
change ;  not  a  change  of  habits,  e.  g.  from  intemperance 
to  terhperance,  from  lying  to  honesty,  etc.  It  is  a  true  relish 
for  spiritual  things,  put  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit.” 
Respecting  man’s  relation  to  the  Holy  Spirit’s  agency  in 
regeneration,  after  giving  first,  as  he  usually  does,  the  biblical 
argument,  he  says  :  “  the  Holy  Spirit  is  necessary  because 

the  heart  of  man  is  so  wicked. . We  have  so  long  loved 

sin,  we  are  so  hard-hearted,  that  without  the  Spirit  we 
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shall  never  repent.  In  this  respect  we  are  crippled,  and 
cannot  run  in  the  way  to  heaven.  But  it  is  our  fault  and 

not  God’s . When  God  commands  us  to  be  holy,  we 

dare  not  answer,  ‘  I  cannot.’  We  know  God  will  not 
accept  such  an  answer.  We  understand,  then,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  necessary,  not  because  God  has  not  given  us 
poiver  to  repent,  but  because  we  have  by  sin  plucked  our 
own  wings.”  “  God  renews  the  heart  by  his  Spirit.  It  is 
his  work.  Are  we  not,  then,  free  when  we  repent?  Yes, 

yes . From  some  passages  of  scripture,  it  is  true,  it  seems 

as  if  God  did  all,  but  from  others,  as  if  we  did  all.”  “This 
change  takes  place  by  the  word  of  God;  i.  e.  the  Holy  Spirit 

uses  the  word  of  God  for  our  awakening  and  conversion . 

In  this  work  three  things  are  necessary:  (1)  the  Holy  Spirit; 

(2)  the  truth  of  God,  i.e.  the  word  of  God ; . (3)  the  effort 

of  the  sinner.” 

We  have  alluded  to  the  comparatively  large  space 
devoted  to  the  evidences  of  regeneration.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  much  might  be  brought  into  this  discussion  and  made 
practical,  which  others  would  be  more  likely  to  put  under 
other  heads  and  treat  more  purely  as  matters  of  science. 
Mr.  Stoddard,  at  the  conclusion,  remarks  :  “  As  I  have  gone 
so  extensively  into  the  subject  of  regeneration,  and  especially 
the  evidences  of  it,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  in  a  distinct 
form  to  discuss  the  ‘  nature  of  holiness,’  ‘  faith,’  ‘  repentance,’ 
‘adoption,’  ‘peace  of  conscience,’  ‘joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,’ 
and  ‘justification.’  Perhaps,  however,  the  latter  ought  to 
be  discussed.”  But  it  need  not  be  inferred  from  this  last 
remark  that  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Protestantism  is  slighted 
in  these  lectures.  It  is  everywhere  involved,  though  nowhere 
evolved. 

The  subjects  of  final  perseverance,  prayer,  fasting,  death, 
the  intermediate  state,  the  resurrection,  the  judgment,  and 
the  final  condition  of  the  wicked  and  the  righteous,  are  next 
treated  of,  and  with  the  author’s  usual  good  sense  and 
fulness  of  biblical  illustration.  On  positive  institutions 
we  find  nothing. 
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Such,  in  brief,  is  Mr.  Stoddard’s  theology,  so  far  as  it  is 
brought  out  in  these  lectures.  Having  promised  not  to 
criticise  them,  we  might  here  pause.  But  as  the  subject  is 
somewhat  novel,  may  it  not  be  “  improved  ”  by  a  few  reflec¬ 
tions  suggested  by  it? 

First.  It  suggests  the  importance,  to  every  one  holding 
the  position  of  religious  teacher,  of  hating  a  system  of 
theology.  Doubtless  the  author  of  these  lectures  will  be 
known  to  posterity  as  Stoddard  the  missionary,  not  Stod¬ 
dard  the  theologian.  Did  he  err,  then,  in  becoming  a 
theological  lecturer?  It  might  almost  as  well  be  asked, 
since  President  Edwards  is  more  commonly  spoken  of  as  a 
theologian  than  as  a  Christian,  whether  he  djd  not  err  in 
becoming  a  Christian.  He  could  not  have  been  so  great  as 
a  theologian  if  he  had  been  less  a  Christian  ;  so  Stoddard 
could  not  have  been  so  great  as  a  missionary  had  he  been 
less  a  theologian.  In  other  words,  he  could  not  have  been 
so  successful  a  teacher  of  Christian  doctrine  unless  he  had 
himself  so  well  apprehended  the  thing  to  be  taught,  that  is, 
unless  he  had  had  a  theological  system  of  his  own.  Even 
on  the  most  cultivated  minds  we  cannot  make  a  strong 
impression  unless  we  have  positive  opinions.  When  the 
pupils  are  comparatively  unenlightened,  it  is  still  more  im¬ 
portant,  if  possible,  that  the  teacher  have  definite  and 
strong  convictions.  The  lectures  of  Mr.  Stoddard  show  that 
his  love  of  science  was  not  a  love  of  astronomy  merely,  nor 
of  any  other  natural  science.  He  was  not  a  controver¬ 
sialist,  and  his  discussions,  therefore,  do  not  have  a  polemic 
form  ;  but  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  he  had  definite  views 
on  the  controverted  as  well  as  on  the  established  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  And  in  the  main  those  views  are  here  dis¬ 
closed.  If  the  form  of  his  propositions  does  not  always  sug¬ 
gest  the  school  to  which  he  belonged,  it  is  because  there 
was, no  occasion  for  his  obtruding  on  the  Nestorian  mind 
distinctions  which  in  other  places  need  to  be  discussed  only 
because  they  cannot  be  overlooked.  At  the  same  time, 
though  he  addressed  those  who  eould  not  appreciate  the 
niQcst  metaphysical  exactness,  he  did  not  find  it  necessary 
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to  use  language  inconsistent  with  his  own  metaphysical 
belief.  If  he  did  not  give  them  his  system  in  all  its  bearings, 
he  yet  gave  them  his  system.  May  we  not  here  suggest 
that,  if  he  found  it  desirable  to  be  so  careful  and  thorough 
in  his  instruction  of  Nestorians,  it  can  be  no  less  important 
for  pastors  of  churches  in  Christian  lands  to  know  enough 
of  theology  at  least  to  know  what  they  believe. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  we  are  led  to  remark  that  it  is  of 
still  higher  importance  that  a  theological  teacher  have  a 
pi’actical  system  of  theology.  Without  any  radical  differ¬ 
ence  of  belief,  men  may  differ  widely  in  the  impression 
which  they  make  on  others.  Some  can  see  a  truth  clearly 
and  grasp  it  boldly ;  but  they  see  it  so  clearly  that,  for  the 
time  being,  they  see  nothing  else;  they  forget  that  there  are 
other  truths  to  which  it  bears  relations,  and  to  which  it 
must  be  adjusted.  When  one  of  these  other  truths  does 
come  before  them,  it  takes  its  turn  in  being  the  sum  and 
center  of  all  theology.  Explanations  and  reconciliations 
they  “  cannot  away  with.”  The  doctrine  of  such  men  may 
possibly  be  light  from  heaven,  but  it  is  too  often  light  that 
leads  astray.  Others  fail  in  just  the  opposite  way.  Nothing 
ever  stands  out  before  them  with  sufficient  prominence  to 
rivet  their  attention.  They  get  so  high  above  the  ocean  of 
truth  that  at  every  glance  they  “  grasp  in  all  the  shore.” 
But  of  course  they  see  everything  through  a  glass  darkly. 
Their  system  is,  even  to  themselves,  a  rigid  and  unimpres¬ 
sive  thing;  to  others,  who  look  with  different  eyes  and  from 
a  different  point  of  view,  it  may  seem  not  only  unimpressive, 
but  false.  More  truthful  as  well  as  more  useful  theolo¬ 
gians  are  those  who  love  truth  with  such  ardor  that  any 
doctrine,  when  it  comes  to  be  examined,  is  fresh  and  stimu¬ 
lating,  but  is  not  allowed  to  exclude  others ;  who  can 
distinguish  between  their  own  idiosyncrasies  of  tempera¬ 
ment  and  the  character  of  men  in  general;  and  who  in  the 
communication  of  their  ideas  have  in  mind  something 
besides  the  ideas  themselves.  Among  the  latter  we  may 
safely  class  Mr.  Stoddard.  There  is  a  business-like  air 
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about  his  lectures.  He  says  nothing  for  the  sake  of  saying 
it  —  nothing  for  the  sake  of  rounding  out  his  discussions. 
He  knows  where  to  begin  and  when  to  stop.  What  he  says 
he  seems  to  be  saying  for  something  and  for  somebody.  He 
knew  enough  to  keep  much  of  his  knowledge  to  himself. 
He  had  both  a  warm  heart  and  a  clear  head. 

This  leads  ns  to  observe,  further,  that  these  lectures  illus¬ 
trate  the  importance,  to  a  religious  instructor,  of  consulting 
the  needs  of  his  pupils  rather  than  any  abstract  logical 
standard.  Symmetry  is  a  good  thing,  but  the  gospel  is 
better  than  symmetry.  Paul  made  himself  “  all  things  to 
all  men.”  He  was  the  prince  of  theologians  as  well  as  the 
chief  of  the  apostles,  and  no  one  need  be  afraid  to  follow  his 
example.  Mr.  Stoddard  was  too  Pauline  to  imitate  the  first 
Moravian  missionaries,  who  began  their  labors  with  the 
heathen  by  inflicting  on  them  complete  bodies  of  divinity  in 
the  old-fashioned  form  and  proportions.  We  find  on  every 
page  evidence  that  the  lectures  were  prepared  for  Nesto- 
rians,  not  for  an  exhibition  to  the  world  of  his  more  abstruse 
speculations,  nor,  as  the  prolix  congressman  said  of  his 
tiresome  speech,  for-  posterity.  Accordingly  h.e  omits  en¬ 
tirely  some  topics  which  we  might  otherwise  expect  to  find 
discussed,  and  others  he  treats  only  in  notes  not  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  body  of  the  work.  In  some  cases  there  are 
observations  not  intended  to  be  used  at  all  with  his  class ; 
in  others,  they  are  memoranda  designed  as  hints  to  be 
followed  out  in  extemporaneous  remarks,  or  as  guides  to 
assist  in  further  investigation.  It  is  interesting  to  notice,  in 
these  instances,  how  he  thought  it  necessary  to  caution 
himself  against  saying  anything  that  could  be  misunder¬ 
stood;  Thus,  having  alluded  to  the  docrine  of  verbal  inspi¬ 
ration  and  to  the  objections  against  inspiration  drawn  from 
improprieties  in  the  private  conduct  of  the  sacred  writers,  he 
says  :  “  If  I  introduce  this,  be  very  careful  to  be  explicit.” 
On  the  subject  of  immortality  he  remarks;  “  To  a  thinking 
mind,  the  law  of  continuance,  as  applied  to  this  subject,  has 
much  force  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  bring 
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it  before  the  class.”  For  the  same  reason,  we  suppose,  he 
passes  by,  without  even  an  allusion,  all  a  priori  arguments 
for  the  divine  existence.  The  doctrine  of  eternal  punish¬ 
ment,  as  not  being  questioned  by  Nestorians,  he  barely 
states  without  argument;  but  the  of  future  punish¬ 

ment,  as  liable  to  be  misunderstood  by  a  superstitious 
people,  he  carefully  considers.  More  space  is  occupied  in' 
disproving  the  claim  of  the  Koran  to  divine  inspiration  than 
in  elucidating  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Less  is  said 
about  the  justice  of  God  than  about  evil  angels.  Three 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  fasting;  none  to  a 
formal  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  will.  In  regard  to 
regeneration,  the  space  devoted  to  a  statement  of  its  evi¬ 
dences  is  much  greater  than  is  given  to  all  the  other  ques¬ 
tions  connected  with  it.  The  subject  of  prayer  is  treated 
at  considerable  length  ;  the  philosophy  of  the  atonement  not 
at  all.  The  fact  of  universal,  total,  and  native  depravity  is 
strongly  insisted  on;  but  no  scientific  definition  of  depravity 
or  of  sin  is  given.  In  all  this  we  see  how  much  more 
careful  the  missionary  was  to  adapt  his  lectures  to  the 
practical  w^ants  of  the  Nestorians  than  to  satisfy  his  own 
mind  by  a  full  investigation  and  solution  of  the  knotty 
questions  of  theology.  It  was  more  important  to  guard  his 
scholars  against  superstitious  notions  respecting  demoniacal 
possessions  than  against  heretical  notions  respecting  origi¬ 
nal  sin.  It  was  of  more  consequence  to  expose  the  unim¬ 
portance  of  forms,  of  which  they  were  likely  to  make  a  bad 
use,  than  to  introduce  speculations  of  which  they  would 
probably  make  no  use  at  all.  To  a  people  having  the  form 
of  godliness,  but  denying  the  power  thereof,  it  was  more 
needful  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  fallacious  signs  of  a 
regenerated  heart,  than  to  be  ever  so  explicit  about  the 
mode  and  the  instruments  of  the  regenerating  process. 

Another  thing  suggested  by  reading  these  lectures  is  the 
beauty  of  simplicity  in  stating,  discussing,  and  illustrating 
religious  truth.  This  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  one 
who  reads  the  whole  work.  Its  character  in  this  respect 
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cannot  well  be  considered  apart  from  the  character  of  the 
author.  Dr.  Perkins,  in  the  sermon  (still  in  manuscript) 
preached  at  Mr.  Stoddard’s  funeral,  says  of  him  :  “  How 
strikingly  does  the  Saviour’s  brief  commendation  of  Na¬ 
thanael  describe  our  departed  brother !  What  a  mirror  of 
openness,  sincerity,  and  ingennousness  was  that  noble  face! 

. We  never  knew  him  pen  an  ambiguous,  much  less  a 

guileful,  sentence.  We  never  knew  him  utter  an  ambigu¬ 
ous,  much  less  a  guileful,  word.  We  never  knew  him  per¬ 
form  an  unmanly  or  disingenuous  act.  It  has  well  been  said 
of  him  by  one  of  our  number,  that  his  heart  was  a  transpa¬ 
rent  crystal;  and  his  entire  character  and  conduct  were  but 
the  visible  impersonation  of  such  a  heart.”  Carlini,  while 
he  was  convulsing  Paris  with  laughter  by  his  comic  talent, 
was  advised  by  a  physician,  personally  unacquainted  with 
him,  to  hear  Carlini  to  be  relieved  from  mental  depression. 
Cowper  was  in  the  lowest  depths  of  despondency  when  he 
wrote  John  Gilpin.  Profligate  men  have  written  some  of 
our  best  hymns.  Stage  actors  at  their  option  can  exhibit 
almost  any  phase  of  emotion.  Such  apparent  inconsisten¬ 
cies  do  not  always  imply  deception ;  but  the  most  genuine 
simplicity,  the  most  healthful  state  of  mind  and  of  body, 
will  hardly  find  room  for  them.  Mr.  Stoddard’s  simplicity 
was  not  a  painful  fear  of  paradoxes  or  strong  statements  ;  it 
was  not  an  obstinate  partiality  for  favorite  notions  ;  it  was 
not  feebleness  or  narrowness  of  mind.  A  simple  man  may 
have  many  sides^  but  no  folds.  He  may  exhibit  the  most 
various,  and  even  the  most  opposite  traits  of  character,  if 
that  opposition  does  not  imply  duplicity.  Satisfaction  will 
not  be  expressed  by  the  lip,  when  indignation  is  felt  in  the 
heart.  Certainty  will  not  be  attested  by  the  pen,  when 
doubt  prevails  in  the  mind.  No  effort  will  be  made  to 
excite  emotions  for  which  no  just  ground  is  seen.  But 
there  may  be  conjoined  in  the  same  man,  as  there  were  in 
Mr.  Stoddard,  intellectual  force  with  childlike  artlessness ; 
keenness  of  observation  with  an  all-embracing  charity;  deep 
piety  with  habitual  cheerfulness ;  enthusiasm  with  practical 
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wisdom  ;  zeal  for  scientific  pursuits  with  equal  zeal  for  the 
salvation  of  souls.  He  could  talk  of  himself  without  ego¬ 
tism,  of  others  without  envy  or  resentment.  He  was 
humorous  without  lacking  Christian  sobriety.  He  mourned 
over  the  wickedness  of  men  without  losing  his  buoyancy  of 
spirits  or  his  faith  in  God.  The  charm  of  his  character 
consisted  in  this  versatility,  and  the  ease  with  which  he 
could  give  play  to  each  emotion  in  its  proper  time.  All  this 
is  daguerreotyped  in  these  lectures.  He  wrote  as  he  thought 
and  felt.  He  himself  says:  “As  to  the  style,  there  is  no 
style  to  it.  I  have  generally  thought  in  Syriac,  and  very 
often  expressed  myself,  half-unconsciously,  in  the  Syriac 
idiom.  Sometimes  I  have  done  this  intentionally.”  There 
is  certainly  no  stiffness  in  the  style,  nor  is  there  any  confu¬ 
sion  in  the  thought.  He  is  not  brilliant,  but  he  is  trans¬ 
parent.  His  disquisitions  do  not  dazzle,  but  the  truth  shines 
through  them  with  uncommon  clearness.  They  were  de¬ 
signed  for  comparatively  uncultivated  minds,  but  the  most 
cultivated  cannot  fail  to  be  stimulated  by  them.  Stories 
written  for  children  often  convey  lessons  of  the  highest 
wisdom  to  men.  When  Mr.  Stoddard  remarks,  “  Faith  and 
unbelief,  love  and  enmity,  seem  sometimes  mixed,”  it 
neither  obscures  nor  belittles  the  subject  to  jot  down  as  a 
memorandum :  “  e.  g.  if  my  beloved  son  is  taken  away.” 
In  some  circumstances,  he  would  not  thus  introduce  him¬ 
self;  but,  considering  his  relations  to  the  Nestorians,  we 
discover  not  only  no  breach  of  good  taste,  but  a  delightful 
evidence  of  his  piety,  when  he  illustrates  the  power  of 
prayer  by  an  allusion  to  the  prayers  of  his  mother  and 
grandmother  for  him.  He  never  dwells  long  on  a  subject 
which  he  cannot  make  clear  and  practical.  He  deals  in  no 
fanciful  speculations  respecting  the  nature  and  occupations 
of  angels,  no  metaphysical  jugglery  in  explaining  the  nature 
of  Christ’s  sonship,  no  elaborate  guesses  at  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  origin  of  evil.  “  To  all  such  questions  the 
Bible  gives  no  answer,  and  how  can  I  ?  ”  he  says  in  respect 
to  the  rationale  of  the  resurrection.  “  It  is  not  profitable,” 
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he  observes,  when  speaking  of  the  first  sin  in  Paradise,  “  for 
me  to  discuss  here,  or  indeed  anywhere  with  Nestorians,  the 
question  how  a  holy  being  can  become  sinful.  When  I  find 
outi  I  shall  be  glad  to  inform  the  world.”  This  language 
well  illustrates  the  spirit  with  which  he  treats  every  other 
topic.  But  what  he  does  profess  to  understand,  he  aims  to 
elucidate  and  enforce.  We  cannot  otherwise  so  well  con¬ 
vey  an  idea  of  his  style  in  the  illustration  of  doctrines  as  by 
giving  a  few  miscellaneous  quotations.  “The  evidences  [of 
regeneration]  are  good,  but  piety  in  his  heart  is  so  faint  that 
it  is  with  difficulty  seen.  He  needs  a  microscope  to  find  it. 
A  dove  looks  like  a  raven  when  first  hatched**  “  There  are 
many  monks  who  have  given  up  the  wealth  and  pleasures 
and  honors  of  the  world.  But  do  they  abase  themselves  ? 
No.  They  are  quite  filled  with  pride  and  self-righteousness. 
They  have  driven  out  one  black  devil,  and  brought  in  seven 
Mj/iiVe  ones.”  “Why  is  it  [the  judgment]  appointed?  To 
show  before  all  the  universe  that  God  is  just^  and  that 
sinners  are  unjust.  Each  one  will  of  course  be  judged  at 
death,  but  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  great  divan  of  the 
universe.”  Passing  from  natural  to  revealed  religion,  he 
remarks  ;  “  Up  to  this  time  we  have  pretended  that  we  were 
heathen,  but  it  has  been  mere  pretence.  Just  as  if  we  should 
shut  our  eyes  and  imagine  how  it  would  seem  if  it  had 
always  been  dark  and  we  never  had  seen  the  light  of  the 
sun.  Of  course  we  could  not  imagine  correctly.  So  we 
have  gained  light  from  the  Bible,  and  this  enables  us  to 
study  nature  as  no  heathen  ever  can  or  will.”  To  illustrate 
the  need  of  revelation,  he  says :  “  The  king  does  not  say : 
‘  Of  course  my  subjects  will  learn  from  this  thing  and  that, 
my  will  ’ ;  but  he  gives  a  firman  and  puts  on  it  his  own  seal. 

. It  is  then  fitting  that  God  should  give  us  a  book  in 

which  he  has  perfectly  made  known  his  will.  If  he  has  not 
given  it,  alas  for  us !  Did  not  God  make  man  ?  And  shall 
he  not  reveal  himself  to  him  ?  Shall  not  a  father  speak  to 
his  own  child?  If  absent,  will  he  not  write  him?”  To 
show  that  God’s  purposes  must  extend  to  the  minutest 
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events,  he  uses  the  following  illustration  :  “  If  God  had 
designed  me  as  a  preacher  to  the  Nestorians,  had  made  me 
the  child  of  pious  parents,  and  instructed  me,  etc.,  inclined 
my  heart  to  come,  guided  the  vessel  over  the  ocean,  so  that 
I  had  reached  Trebizond  in  safety ;  yet  if  I  had  then 
mounted  a  vicious  horse,  which  God  had  not  paid  attention 
to,  and  been  thrown  off  and  killed,  God’s  whole  plan  would 
have  been  frustrated  by  this  horse,  and  the  maker  of  heaven 
and  earth  would  have  been  confounded.”  “  A  miracle  is 
Gods  great  seal.  It  shows  that  the  firman  is  genuine  and 
authoritative.”  “  If  God  without  punishment  should  pardon 
sin,  his  kingdom  would  perish.  He  would  show  that  he 
was  not  a  wise  king.  He  would,  by  such  a  course,  injure 
all  the  universe.  A  human  soul  is  exceedingly  valuable ; 
but  it  is  better  that  every  soul  should  be  blotted  out  of  ex¬ 
istence  than  that  there  should  be  any  stain  on  the  purity  and 
lustre  of  the  King  of  kings.  Why  ?  In  one  moment,  by 
one  tvord^  he  could  create  a  better  and  more  numerous  race 
than  that  of  Adam,  but  a  blot  on  him  could  never  be  wiped 
out.” 

Mr.  Stoddard’s  lectures  are  peculiarly  interesting,  we 
remark  finally,  because  of  the  aid  which  they  render  in 
answering  the  question :  What  kind  of  theology  can  be  used 
to  the  best  advantage  the  world  over?  As  Christianity  is 
the  religion  destined  to  prevail  over  all  others,  there  should 
be,  in  possibility  at  least,  a  scientific  statement  of  Christian 
truth  suited  to  all  classes  of  men.  The  several  doctrines 
need  not  always  be  put  in  the  same  rhetorical  form,  nor  be 
made  to  assume  the  same  relative  proportions.  This  must 
depend  on  the  habits  and  capacities  of  the  learners.  But  the 
substance  should  be  everywhere  the  same.  The  best  test  of 
the  truthfulness  of  a  theological  creed  is :  Can  it  be  preached 
safely  and  successfully  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  ? 

Mr.  Stoddard  is  the  only  missionary,  so  far  as  we  know, 
who  has  prepared  for  his  people  so  elaborate  and  systematic 
a  treatise  on  theology.  We  therefore  cannot  be  certain  that 
another  type  of  theological  instruction  might  not  be  a  better 
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auxiliary  in  the  work  of  Christian  missions.  It  is  true,  too, 
that  Mr.  Stoddard  was  prevented  by  his  death  from  giving 
to  his  work  the  revision  which  he  thought  it  needed  before 
being  published.  Nevertheless,  until  some  one  proves  him¬ 
self  a  more  successful  missionary  than  Mr.  Stoddard,  and 
that  by  a  course  widely  different  from  his,  the  presumption 
will  be  that  these  lectures  are  of  the  stamp  required  on  mis¬ 
sionary  ground.  In  one  respect  they  certainly  are :  they 
abound  in  well-chosen  biblical  quotations  and  references. 
Mr.  Stoddard  himself  once  wrote  to  a  theological  student : 
“  If  you  were  to  read  what  I  have  prepared,  I  do  not  believe 
that,  in  general,  you  could  tell  whether  I  was  Old  school  or 
New  school,  but  I  think  you  would  admit  that  I  had  got  in 
a  good  deal  of  the  Bible.”  We  can  testify  that  this  is  so. 
And  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  lectures  were  the 
means  of  greatly  aiding  and  stimulating  the  Nestorian 
students  in  their  study  of  the  Bible.  More  than  this,  they 
are  still  used  with  marked  success  as  a  text-book,  not  only 
at  the  male  seminary,  but  at  the  female  also.  Mr.  Stod¬ 
dard’s  works  follow  him.  This  might  not  have  been  so, 
had  his  theology  been  less  a  biblical  theology,  and  more  a 
display  of  himself  as  a  theological  athlete.  If  this  fails  to 
satisfy  one  who  examines  it  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  a 
curiosity  respecting  the  author’s  views  on  unimportant 
minutiae  of  doctrine,  it  is  eminently  satisfactory  to  one  who 
looks  at  it  with  reference  to  its  own  object.  One  cannot 
read  it  without  gaining  a  new  conception  of  the  richness 
and  fulness  of  the  Christian  scheme  of  doctrine.  It  affords 
a  proof  that  the  loftiest  truths  can  be  made  subservient  to 
the  spiritual  growth  of  the  humblest  believer  ;  it  shows  how 
the  religion  of  Christ  is  fitted  to  the  wants  of  every  race ;  it 
brings  us  into  closer  sympathy  with  the  great  work  of  saving 
the  heathen  world,  and  it  encourages  us  to  hope  for  the 
speedy  coming  of  the  day  when  mount  Zion  shall  be  the 
joy  of  the  whole  earth.  ; 
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ARTICLE  III. 

BIBLICAL  COSMOLOGY  AND  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE 
FALL  OF  THE  WORLD.^ 

BY  REV.  W.  F.  WARREN,  D.D.,  MISSIONS  ANSTALT,  BREMEN,  GERMANY. 

Science  has  robbed  us  of  the  old  heaven  up  among  the 
stars  —  the  heaven  of  the  Bible  and  of  childhood.  She  has 
unroofed  the  imposing  temple  under  whose  dome  of  span¬ 
gled  azure  David  sang,  and  the  whole  procession  of  primi¬ 
tive  saints  reverently  trod.  She  has  left  us  no  firmament  to 
support  God’s  throne,  and  “  his  footstool  ”  has  become  a 
flying,  whirling  ball.  She  has  taken  us  down  to  the  ancient 
Sheol,  and  lo !  instead  of  souls,  there  is  nothing  there  but 
seething  chemicals  and  centres  of  gravitational  and  mag¬ 
netic  attraction.  The  goings  forth  of  morning  and  evening 
no  more  rejoice ;  it  is  only  an  optical  illusion,  produced  by 
the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth.  To  ascend  into  heaven 
now  and  twelve  hours  hence,  is  to  go  in  diametrically 
opposite  directions.  The  deeper  you  descend  into  hell,  the 
higher  you  go  into  the  heaven  of  your  antipodes.  The 
world  has  no  longer  top  or  bottom.  Up  and  down  are 
become  provincialisms,  meaningless  to  all  who  take  compre¬ 
hensive  views  of  things.  We  ourselves  are  but  microscopic 
animalculae,  clinging  to  a  grain  of  sand,  which  eddies  its 
little  round  in  the  obscurest  corner  of  the  great  cosmos 
of  nature.  Our  heaven  is  gone,  our  old  hell,  onr  biblical 
picture  of  creation,  the  significance  of  natural  evil,  our  own 
central  position  and  importance  in  the  universe  of  being. 
Science  has  robbed  us  of  all  these  things.  Science  must 
bring  them  back. 

Can  she  do  it  ?  Is  there  to  come  a  time  when  the  rain- 

1  Die  Schijpfungsgechichtc  und  die  Lchre  vom  Paradies.  Ein  urgeschicht- 
licher  Versm  h  von  Philipp  Friedrich  Keerl.  Also  under  the  title ;  Der  Mensch' 
das  Ebenbild  Gottes ;  sein  Verhaltniss  zu  Christo  und  zur  Welt.  Erster  Band. 
Basel  Bahumciers  Buchhandlung  (C.  Detloff)  1861.  8vo.  pp.  xiii  and  804. 
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bow  shall  again  be  the  seal  of  a  divine  covenant,  and  not  an 
illustration  of  the  laws  of  optics  ?  Is  there  to  come  a  time 
when  we  shall  be  able,  without  scientific  compunction,  to 
call  the  peopled  sky  heaven,  and,  with  the  simple  souls  of 
old  time,  joy  to  descry  in  its  remotest  spaces  the  hearth-fires 
of  the  holy,  the  never-darkened  tabernacles  of  the  angels  — 
“  the  faire  folk  of  God  ”  ?  Can  science  re-hallow  the  vast 
temple  she  has  so  ruthlessly,  so  utterly  desecrated?  Can 
she  again  fill  it  with  the  hush  of  awful  presences,  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  a  divine  habitation  ?  Will  she  ever  be  able  to  cast 
out  the  buyers  and  sellers,  the  whole  herd  of  scientific  specu¬ 
lators  which  she  has  introduced,  and  re-in  vest  the  dis¬ 
mantled  altars  with  their  original  sacred  ness  ? 

The  question  is  no  idle  one.  A  sadness  steals  over  us 
when  we  identify  ourselves  with  the  childlike  believer  of  old 
time,  who  lived  all  his  days  with  a  real  heaven  right  over  his 
head,  and  a  real  under-world  beneath  his  feet ;  to  whom  the 
ocean  was  not  a  big  pond,  but  a  circumambient  infinity;  to 
whom  all  evil  and  deformity  was  from  sin  and  the  devil, 
and  all  beauty  and  joy  from  God  and  his  angels.  The 
contrast  between  his  religious  consciousness  and  our  own  is 
a  painful  one,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  it  so.  So  the 
contrast  between  our  present  mature,  scientific,  world-view 
and  that  of  our  childish  years.  The  latter  was  infinitely 
more  religious  and  —  let  us  out  with  it  —  more  Biblical. 
To  our  young,  wondering,  reverent  eyes,  the  whole  world 
was  a  grand,  starred,  and  curtained  sanctuary,  the  worthy 
dwelling-place  of  God  and  all  his  varied  families.  Now  it 
has  become  to  us  a  vast  out-door  infinity,  in  which  dead 
masses  of  material  swing  under  the  impulses  of  mechanical 
force.  We  used  to  believe  in  heaven,  and  in  the  possibility 
of  some  time  going  there,  until  the  astronomers  taught  us 
that  none  was  to  be  found  inside  the  offing  of  the  fixed  stars, 
and  that  to  pass  that  boundary  line  would  require,  even  at 
the  velocity  of  a  cannon-ball,  the  best  part  of  one’s  expected 
immortality!  We  have  all  known  the  painful  experience 
of  seeing  our  child-heaven  fade  out  into  thin  air  and  emp- 
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tiiiess,  and  we  can  all  join  with  Hood  in  that  rytlimed  sigh 
in  which  he  so  pathetically  voices  his  disappointment  on 
learning  that  the  tall  fir-tree  tops  of  his  childhood  home 
were  not  close  against  the  sky. 

“  It  was  a  childish  ignorance, 

But  now  ’tis  little  joy 
To  know  I'm  farther  off from  heaven 
Than  when  I  was  a  fjoy." 

But  the  question :  Can  science  re-hallow  nature  ?  has 
more  than  this  mere  poetic  interest  It  has  a  high  practical 
importance.  Who  can  find  any  comfort  in  pursuing  inves¬ 
tigations  into  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  when  every 
discovery  only  seems  to  remove  him  further  from  us  ? 
Who  is  not  painfully  conscious,  as  he  reads  the  word  of 
God,  of  a  great  discrepancy  between  his  scientific  world¬ 
view  and  that  of  revelation  ?  Whose  sensibilities  are  not 
more  or  less  jarred  by  this  consciousness  ?  How  often  does 
our  school-wisdom  bring  us  to  a  dead  stand  in  our  religious 
meditations !  We  read  :  “  He  descended  into  the  lower  parts 
of  the  earth ;  ”  but  the  picture  of  the  molten,  seething  centre 
rises  before  us,  and  our  shocked  sensibilities  revolting,  check 
all  further  thought.  We  can  accompany  our  blessed  Lord 
through  all  the  scenes  of  his  earthly  career ;  but  the  moment 
we  leave  Olivet  to  follow  him  heavenward,  imagination, 
instead  of  nearing,  with  ever  intenser  emotion,  “  the  tall, 
white  portals  of  eternity,”  and,  with  the  transfigured  King  of 
Glory  sweeping  through  to  join  the  risiiig  acclamations  of 
the  heavenly  host,  falters,  finds  herself  in  “the  upper  regions  of 
the  atmosphere,”  with  millions  of  weary  leagues  of  emp¬ 
tiness  between  her  and  any  reasonable  place  for  heaven. 
She  can  no  more  soar  than  a  bird  in  a  vacuum.  Then  we 
speculate :  if  heaven  be  beyond  all  these  shining  worlds, 
whose  light,  travelling  with  inconceivable  velocity,  requires 
such  myriads  of  years  to  reach  us,  it  cannot  be  the  heaven 
which,  in  the  days  of  Jacob,  was  within  ladder-reach  of 
Syria’s  hill-tops.  It  is  not  the^  “Paradise”  which  was 
within  at  least  a  day’s  journey  of  the  crosses  of  Golgotha. 
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Is  heaven,  then,  illocal,  and  are  we  wrong  to  speak  of  here 
or  there  ?  Do  we  thereby  only  betray  our  own  “  gross  mate¬ 
rialistic  conceptions’’  ?  Must  we  think  of  the  spirit-land  as 
the  metaphysicians  instruct  us,  as  '■^novdiere"  I  Must  we 
adopt  Dr.  Good’s  dismal  doctrine  of  the  soul,  and  say  with 
him,  “  the  mind  or  thinking  principle  can  have  no  place 
of  existence ;  it  can  exist  no  where,  for  where  or  place  is 
an  idea  that  cannot  be  separated  from  the  idea  of  exten¬ 
sion.”  Must  we  be  content  with  this  metaphysical  heaven, 
absolutely  nowhere,  and  containing  nothing  but  extension¬ 
less,  positionless,  motionless  “  monads,”  once  known  as 
souls?  Or, revolting  from  this,  shall  we,  with  Sears  (“ Fore¬ 
gleams  of  Immortality  ” ),  conceive  of  the  natural  and  spirit¬ 
ual  spheres  as  concentric  and  conterminous;  a  world  within 
a  world ;  the  invisible  infolding  the  visible,  earth  bosomed 
in  heaven?  Why  then  an  ascension  at  all?  The  whole 
scene  was  illusive.  It  was  a  spectral  phenomenon  in  con¬ 
descension  to  the  prejudices  of  the  disciples,  a  theatric  show. 
So  run  our  busy  thoughts,  and  meanwhile  nature  remains  as 
meaningless  as  the  spiritual  world  is  intangible  and  visionary. 

But  the  reconciliation  of  natural  and  revealed  knowledge 
must  come.  We  do  not  believe  in  it  and  labor  for  it  half 
so  heartily  and  hopefully  as  we  ought  to  do.  It  must  come. 
If  this  universe  is  God’s  universe ;  if  man  bears,  in  a  pecu¬ 
liar  sense,  the  image  of  his  Maker;  if  this  earth  is  the  theatre 
of  that  divine  drama  whereinto  the  angels  desire  to  look ; 
if  nature  experienced  the  curse  of  the  fall,  whelmed  a  guilty 
world  in  waters,  shuddered  at  the  crime  of  the  crucifixion 
and  hid  its  perpetrators  in  a  pall ;  if  the  whole  creation 
groaneth  and  travaileth  together  in  pain  until  now,  waiting 
for  the  adoption  ;  if  human  history  is  of  such  central  signifi¬ 
cance  that  at  its  completion  a  grand  cosmical  revolution  is 
to  ensue,  heaven  and  earth  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  the 
elements  melt  with  fervent  heat,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth  to  rise  from  the  universal  ruin;  in  a  word,'if  the  grand 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  respecting  the  origin, 
history,  and  destiny  of  our  globe  are  true,  then  must  the 
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Bible  and  natural  science  come  to  terms  —  a  place  must  be 
formed  for  nature  in  the  plans  of  God  ;  a  place  for  God’s 
plans  in  nature. 

Believing  as  heartily  in  the  possibility,  and  feeling  so 
intensely  the  necessity  of  such  a  reconciliation,  we  are 
prepared  to  welcome  every  attempt  at  mediation,  however 
wild  and  visionary  it  may  at  first  seem.  Unfortunately  in 
our  cosmological  speculations  in  England  and  America,  one¬ 
sided  tendencies,  either  materialistic  or  spiritualistic,  have 
generally  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  any 
perceptible  advance  toward  a  satisfactory  solution  of  our 
problem.  We  suppose  it  is  generally  known  that  in  Ger¬ 
many  these  speculations  are  pursued  in  a  broader  and  more 
comprehensive  spirit.  We  should  antecedently  expect  it  to 
be  so.  The  whole  genius  of  Lutheranism  as  a  metaphysical, 
theological,  and  ecclesiastical  system,  tends  to  guard  it  from 
that  ultra-spiritualism  which  has  often  prevailed  in  the 
speculations  of  Reformed  theologians  and  philosophers  re¬ 
specting  such  subjects  as  the  disembodied  state,  the  resur¬ 
rection-body,  etc. ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  betrays  little 
tendency  to  run  into  coarse  materialism.  Add  to  this  the 
healthy  realistic  tendency  of  the  latest  schools  of  philosophy 
and  natural  science,  and  we  are  fully  justified  in  expecting 
from  contemporary  German  thinkers  profound  and  valuable 
contributions  to  that  edifice  which  shall  ultimately  combine 
the  final  results  of  astronomic  and  geologic  science,  and  the 
plain,  immutable  teachings  and  assumptions  of  the  word  of 
God,  in  one  harmonious,  comprehensive  whole. 

Of  all  the  German  works  in  this  department  of  investi¬ 
gation,  perhaps  none  possesses  for  our  Anglo-Saxon  readers 
a  greater  intrinsic  or  representative  interest  than  that  from 
the  pen  of  Keerl,  published  last  year.  We  have  placed  its 
title  at  the  head  of  this  Article  with  the  design  of  reproducing 
its  contents  and  mode  of  argumentation,  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  give  the  reader  a  correct  idea  of  the  general 
style  of  cosmological  speculations  in  the  father-land,  and  of 
the  general  results  to  which  many  have  come. 
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The  work  of  which  we  speak  is  an  octavo  of  eight 
hundred  and  four  pages,  without  counting  preface,  contents, 
etc.  It  is  published  both  as  an  independent  work  under  the 
title  :  the  History  of  Creation  and  Doctrine  of  Paradise, 
and  as  the  first  volume  of  a  larger  one  entitled  :  Man  the 
Image  of  God ;  his  Relation  to  Christ  and  to  the  World. 
The  body  of  the  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  each 
subdivided  as  follows : 

I.  The  Realm  of  Creation,  pp.  10-123.  1.  The  Sun. 
2.  The  Planets.  3.  Meteors.  4.  Comets.  5.  The  Fixed 
Stars.  6.  The  Central  Sun.  7.  The  Changeableness  of 
the  Stars.  8.  The  Binary  and  Multiple  Stars.  9.  Nebu¬ 
lae.  10.  Dark  Bodies  in  the  Region  of  the  Fixed  Stars. 

11.  The  Distance  of  the  Fixed  Stars.  12.  Nature  and  Conr 
dition  of  the  Fixed  Stars.  13.  Inferences  and  Conclusions. 

II.  The  History  of  Creation,  pp.  124  — 686.  1.  The  Scrip¬ 
ture  Record.  2.  The  Creation  of  the  Heavens  and  the 
Earth.  3.  Tohu  va  Bohu.  4.  The  Relation  of  Satan  to 
the  Earth.  5.  The  Relation  of  Satan  to  the  Planets.  6.  The 
Angels  and  the  Fixed  Stars.  7.  The  Judgment  [final  burn¬ 
ing  up]  of  the  Heavens.  8.  The  Spirit  of  God  over  the 
Waters.  9.  The  Evolution  of.  Light.  10.  The  Superior 
and  Inferior  Waters.  11.  Creation  of  Sun,  Moon,  and 
Stars.  12.  Origination  of  the  Planetary  System  according 
to  La  Place’s  Hypothesis.  13.  The  Formation  of  the  Earth 
out  of  Water.  14.  Formation  of  the  Mountains.  15.  The 
Mountains  of  the  Earth.  16.  Continuation.  17.  Continu¬ 
ation  (the  Deluge).  18.  Continuation  and  Conclusion. 
19.  Character  of  the  primordial  Earth.  20.  The  Creation 
of  the  Vegetable  World.  21.  Creation  of  Animals.  22.  Ani¬ 
mals  of  the  pre- Adamic  and  of  the  Present  World.  23.  Con¬ 
tinuation.  24.  Dividing  Line  between  the  Primordial  and 
the  pre-Adamic  World  (Urwelt  und  Vorwelt).  25.  Cli¬ 
matic  Relations  of  the  Ur-Vor-und  Jetztwelt.  26.  Duration 
of  the  Days  of  Creation.  ; 

III.  The  Doctrine  of  Paradise,  pp.  687-804.  1.  Relation 

of  Genesis  i.  to  Genesis  ii.  2.  Continuation.  3.  Second 
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Creation  of  Plants.  4.  Second  Creation  of  Animals.  5.  The 
Site  and  History  of  Paradise. 

In  style  the  author  is  remarkably  clear,  forcible,  animated, 
often  rising  almost  to  the  poetic.  In  argument  he  is  acute, 
searching,  thorough.  He  seems  equally  at  home  in  the¬ 
ology,  astronomy,  and  geology.  His  continual  reference  to 
important  works  in  each  of  these  departments,  especially  to 
the  latest  productions  in  each,  give  his  book  a  peculiar  lite¬ 
rary  value,  which  all  students  will  know  how  to  prize.  As 
a  whole  the  book  must  be  pronounced  a  well-studied,  well- 
constructed,  and  well-written  performance. 

Now  as  to  his  views  :  What  does  he  advance,  which 
bears  upon  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  to  which  we 
have  alluded  —  the  re-habitation  of  nature  in  its  lost  relig¬ 
ious  significance  ?  We  will  endeavor  to  reproduce  his 
whole  theory  in  few  words : 

The  fixed  stars  are  realms  of  light  and  purity  —  the  many 
mansions  of  God’s  house.  The  elements  of  which  our  solar 
system  is  composed,  originally  constituted  a  similar  self- 
luminous  and  holy  world  (the  “earth”  of  Gen.  i.  1),  and 
was  the  “  estate  ”  or  “  principality  ”  which  Satan  and  his 
angels  “  kept  not,”  the  “  habitation  ”  which  they  “  left  ” 
(Jude  6).  By  their  fall  this  glorious  constituent  orb  of 
heaven  was  precipitated  into  a  dark,  formless,  chaotic  state, 
and  became  the  Tohu  va  Bohu  of  Gen.  i.  2.  Its  light  went 
out  in  darkness,  its  elements  dissolved,  a  world  of  heavenly 
life  and  glory  was  transformed  into  a  Stygian  pool  t)f  murky 
waters,  the  haunt  of  devils.  Over  these  dark  and  deadly 
waters,  the  Spirit  of  God  swept,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Mosaic  creation.  Light  was  brought  forth.  Then  the 
waters  were  separated  from  the  waters ;  i.  e.  the  liquid 
material  of  which  the  sun  and  planets  were  afterwards 
formed,  was  separated  from  that  which  remained  as  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  earth.  The  formation  of  the  solid  earth  and 
the  mountains  is  maintained  to  have  taken  place  according 
to  the  Plutonian  theory;  Paradise  was  not  a  mere  garden, 
“an  English  park,”  but  a  superinduction  of  heavenly  life 
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upon  the  already  deranged  and  depravated  earth,  identical 
with  that  which  shall  be  in  the  “  new  earth.”  The  desti¬ 
nation  of  man  was  the  complete  subjugation,  redemption, 
and  occupation  of  the  re-erected  Satanic  world,  embracing 
the  whole  solar  system.  Failing  to  realize  this  destination, 
he  is  driven  out  of  Paradise,  the  evil  physical  potencies 
regain  the  upper  hand,  and  though  the  earth  still  remains 
comparatively  an  Eden,  and  nature  possesses  all  that  fulness 
of  vital  energy  indicated  by  the  astonishing  longevity  of  the 
antediluvians,  the  growing  corruption  of  men  brings  on 
another  world-catastrophe,  and  a  new  discovery  of  the 
divine  resources  commences.  The  heavens  to  be  purified 
by  the  final  judgment  of  fire  at  the  end  of  the  world,  are 
the  planetary  heavens.  Composed  of  the  same  depraved 
primordial  Tohu  va  Bohu  with  our  earth,  they  need  the 
same  purification.  By  this  baptism  of  fire,  the  drama  of 
redemption  being  complete,  the  principle  of  cosmical  evil 
which  has  so  long  poisoned  earth  and  the  nearer  heavens, 
will  be  completely  destroyed,  the  devils  will  be  cast  out  of 
their  mundane  retreats,  and  plunged  into  the  'fiery  lake 
prepared  for  them,  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness,  rise  to  view,  the  New  Jerusalem 
descends  from  God  out  of  heaven,  the  city  which  shall  have 
no  need  of  the  sun  nor  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  it,  for  the 
glory  of  God  shall  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  be  the  light 
thereof.  Thenceforth  shall  there  be  no  more  night  in  this 
restored  light-world,  and  no  more  sea  to  remind  of  the 
chaotic  waters  over  which,  in  the  beginning,  the  Spirit  of 
God  moved. 

Such,  in  imperfect  outline,  is  the  view  advanced.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  main  steps  by  which  the 
author  seeks  to  establish  one  point  after  the  other,  from 
beginning  to  end,  but  it  would  expand  our  Article  beyond 
the  bounds  of  propriety.  It  would  also  afford  no  little 
instruction  to  take  up  particular  points  which  have  been 
discussed  in  our  literature  with  much  zeal,  as  for  instance, 
the  questions  respecting  the  length  of  the  days  of  creation. 
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the  plurality  of  inhabited  worlds,  the  Bene  Elohini  in  Gen. 
vi.  2,  etc.,  and  compare  our  author’s  method  and  results 
with  those  of  Anglo-Saxon  writers.  This,  however,  wo.uld 
only  afford  a  few  desultory  glimpses  into  the  work  before 
.  us,  and  throw  no  light  upon  its  relation,  as  a  whole,  to  the 
grand  and  only  practically  important  end  of  all  present 
cosmological  philosophising,  to  wit,  the  above-mentioned 
reconciliation  of  natural  science  and  revealed  truth.  As,  on 
the  other  hand,  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
Christian  philosopher,  is  found  in  the  presence  of  physical 
disorder  and  death  in  the  world’s  history  anterior  to  the  fall 
of  man,  and  as  with  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  a  very  long 
step  is  taken  toward  the  harmonizing  of  natural  and  sacred 
history,  we  prefer  to  select  for  closer  examination  that  por¬ 
tion  of  our  author’s  theory  which  explains  all  physical 
disorder  and  evil,  both  in  the  earth  and  in  her  sister  planets, 
as  resulting  from  the  fall,  not  of  Adam,  but  of  Satan. 

In  the  first  place,  we  scarcely  need  remark  that  this  hypoth¬ 
esis  is  by  no  means  a  novel  one.  Indeed  traces  of  it  can 
be  found  in  the  mythologies  of  all  primitive  races.^  Odg- 
enes,  as  is  well  known,  understood  the  New  Testament 
phrase,  Kara^oX^  rov  Koa/xov,  which  we  invariably  translate, 
“foundation  of  the  world,”  literally,  i.e.  as  “the  casting 
down  of  the  world,”  and  regarded  the  material  world  as  the 
ruins  (“precipitate”)  of  a  higher  angelic  one.  The  adhe¬ 
rents  to  this  opinion  seem  to  have  soon  become  sufficiently 
numerous  to  call  for  the  express  rejection  of  it  as  an  error, 
by  the  fifth  Oecumenical  Council.  Tholuck  quotes  in  one 
of  his  essays  a  saying  of  the  old  English  king  Edgar,  in  the 
tenth  century,  in  which  we  find  the  same  view.  It  was 
held  and  stoutly  inculcated  by  Boehmen,  and  all  his  theo- 

^  In  a  very  elaborate  appendix,  of  ten  closely  printed  pages,  at  the  close  of  the 
third  chapter  of  Part  Second,  Kcerl  has  adduced,  in  confutation  of  an  unqualified 
statement  of  Delitzsch,  to  the  effect  that  no  cxtra-Israclitish  mji  tli  can  be  found 
which  points  to  a  primitive  chaos  brought  about  by  an  angelic  rebellion,  extracts 
frohi  authentic  myths  of  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  East  Indians,  ancient  Persians, 
Egyptians,  Grecians,  Northmen,  Mexicans,  and  other  ancient  people  in  support 
of  his  position. 
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sophic  successors.  It  is  mentioned  by  Episcopius,  Mala- 
branche  and  Leibnitz,  and  more  or  less  approved  and 
accepted  by  many  of  the  latest  and  best  natural  philoso¬ 
phers  of  Germany.  Our  author  claims  for  it  (p.  217)  the 
sanction  of  the  following,  among  the  philosophers  :  Fr.  von 
Schlegel,  Fr.  von  Baader,  Fr.  Hoffman,  F.  Schaden,  Kreuz- 
hage,  and  Molitor ;  among  naturalists :  Buckland,  von 
Schubert,  K.  von  Raumer, 'A.  Wagner,  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  H.  Steffens ;  among  literary  men,  F.  von  Meyer, 
Rougement,  Hamberger,  Dillmar,  and  others;  among  theo¬ 
logians:  Kanne,  Stier,  Drecheler,  Rudelbach,  Guerike,  Tho- 
luck,  Schnieder,  Kurz,  Ebrard,  Baumgarten,  Hengstenberg, 
Richers,  Delitzsch,  Engelhardt,  Ranke,  Reichel,  Knievvel, 
Wichart,  Lebeau,  F.  W.  Krug,  Rocholl,  Hotho,  Werner, 
L.  Schmid.  Several  of  these,  as  the  writer  knows,  hold  to 
the  opinion,  and  Keerl  affirms  that  all  of  them  do.  If  true, 
(and  Kurz  has  before  claimed  the  most  of  them),*  our  author 
stands  in  no  danger  of  “  lone  conspicuity,”  or  of  acquiring 
the  reputation  of  a  fantastic  innovator.  Right  or  wrong,  he 
certainly  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his  company. 

We  do  not  find  in  the  work  before  us  any  summary  of 
the  evidence  in  favor  of  this  theory,  but  it  will  perhaps  serve 
a  good  purpose  to  state  some  of  the  considerations  which 
may  be,  and  are,  urged  by  its  advocates  as  proof  of  its  cor¬ 
rectness.  It  will  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  our  author’s 
logic  in  a  statement  so  brief  and  condensed;  since  in  such 
matters  the  full  force  of  the  argument  can  only  be  seen  from 
the  full  development  and  connection  of  the  various  consid¬ 
erations.  If,  however,  the  main  points  on  which  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  must  depend  for  support  are  distinctly  intimated, 
the  grouping  of  them  will  have  an  independent  value  for 
such  as  wish  to  reflect  upon  the  subject  more  at  leisure  for 
themselves. 

1.  The  first  consideration  which  occurs  to  us  is,  that  as  a 
theory  it  is  not  intrinsically  absurd  or  incredible.  As  a 

^  See  his  work,  Biltel  und  Astronomie,  and  J.  P.  Lange’s  Christliche  Dog- 
matik.  Vol.  II.  p.  ."iTO. 

VoL.  XX.  No.  80. 
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mere  theory  it  need  not  be  ashamed  to  challenge  comparison 
with  the  prevailing  ones.  The  theory  which  attributes  the 
entrance  of  physical  disorder  and  death  into  the  world,  to 
the  fall  of  Adam,  is  well  enough  as  a  theory,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  falsified  by  every  fact  of  the  pre- Adamic  period.  The 
theory  of  “  anticipative  consequences^'^  advocated  by  Dr. 
Bushnell  and  others,^  needs  no  other  conviction  of  logical 
confusion  and  self-contradiction  than  that  contained  in  its 
own  name.  The  supposition  that  God  created  chaos  with 
all  its  horrors,  and  gradually  advanced  to  the  production  of 
the  present  relatively  perfect  flora  and  fauna  of  the  world 
through  those  stages  of  malformed,  noxious,  hideous,  and 
malign  creation,  which  proceeded  merely  because  to  Infinite 
Wisdom  this  seemed  the  best  way  of  creating  and  furnish¬ 
ing  an  Eden  world,^  is  a  little  hard  to  believe,  and  open  to 
many  a  plausible  objection.  The  resolution  of  the  whole 
thing  into  a  matter  of  divine  caprice,®  or  of  divine  sport- 
iveness,4  is  plainly  undeserving  of  sober  consideration..  As 
a  mere  hypothesis  then,  this  Origenistic  one  would  seem  at 

^  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  Chapters  VI.  and  VII. 

*  Meth.  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1862,  Art.  vi. 

®  See,  for  instance.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Gen.  i.  24,  when  speaking  of  the  masto¬ 
don  he  remarks  :  “  This  animal,  an  astonishing  effect  of  God’s  power,  he  seems 
to  have  produced  merely  to  show  what  he  could  do  (!],  and  after  suffering  a  few  of 
them  to  propagate,  he  extinguished  the  race  by  a  merciful  ■providence,  that  they 
might  not  destroy  both  man  and  beast.”  What  an  illustration  of  divine 
wisdom ! 

*  Poets,  in  the  exercise  of  their  legitimate  license,  have  pronounced  flowers 
“  God's  smiles.”  Poetic  naturalists,  going  yet  further,  have  discovered,  as  they 
fancy,  traces  of  playfulness  and  humor  in  the  works  of  the  Creator.  Hence  a 
theory,  oftener  hinted  than  openly  maintained,  that  all  the  incohatc  and  fantastic 
creatures  of  the  pre-Adamite  period  were  only  the  sportings  of  God’s  exuberant 
fancy  —  play-creations,  burlesques  of  things  about  to  be.  That  in  a  certain 
sense  God  amuses  himself,  i.  e.  flnds  pleasure  in  the  wisdom  and  cunning  handi¬ 
work  of  his  creations,  may  perhaps  be  allowed,  especially  if  we  translate  Prov. 
viii.  30  with  Luther :  “  Ich  spielete  vor  ihm  alle  zeit,  und  spielete  auf  seinem 
Erdboden,”  etc.  But  when  we  look  at  the  real  monstrosity,  ugliness,  and 
noxiousness  of  these  supposed  play-creations,  the  preposterousness  of  such  a 
theory  is  at  once  apparent.  What  should  we  think  and  say  of  a  heathen’s  deity 
whose  ghastly  pastime  was  the  creation  and  destruction  of  such  horrid  dragons 
as  those  of  the  primitive  earth  ? 
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least  as  good  as  any  that  have  been  advanced.  Abstractly 
viewed  it  certainly  has  advantages  over  all  except  the  one 
which  attributes  derangement  and  mortality  and  ugliness 
in  nature  to  the  sin  of  man. 

2.  The  advocates  of  this  theory  claim  that  every  presup¬ 
position  possible  to  the  human  mind,  every  consideration 
drawn  from  the  perfections  of  God,  lies  directly  against  the 
common  scientific  notion.  We  should  not  antecedently 
expect  from  the  hand  of  a  perfect  and  holy  God  a  chaos. 
On  the  contrary,  every  a  priori  consideration  would  cause  us 
to  deny  the  possibility  of  such  a  creation.  So,  for  instance, 
Keerl  (p.  167),  after  describing  the  earth  when  in  its  Tohu 
va  Bohu  condition,  continues :  “  And  is  this  the  earth,  we 
may  fairly  ask,  which  comes  forth  directly  from  the  hand 
of  that  God  of  whom  the  scriptures  testify  that  he  is  the 
Father  of  Lights,  from  whom  every  good  and  perfect  gift 
cometh  (James  i.  17) ;  who  dwelleth  in  light  which  no 
man  can  approach  unto  (1  Tim.  vi.  16) ;  who  covereth  him¬ 
self  with  light  as  with  a  garment  (Ps.  civ.  2)  ?  Shall  we 
call  this  desolate,  insensate,  lifeless  mass  the  work  of  him 
who  is  a  lover  of  life,  who  has  no  pleasure  in  death,  who 
will  and  must  everywhere  and  always  reveal  himself  as  the 
God  and  Father  of  the  glory  and  good  order  of  life  in  his 
creation  as  well  as  elsewhere  ?  Is  not  creation  a  mode  of 
divine  manifestation,  and  will  not  his  being  reflect  itself  in 
his  work  ?  But  how  shall  the  invisible  things  of  God,  even 
his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  be  seen  in  a  Tohu  va  Bohu 
which  absolutely  contradicts  the  light  and  life-glory  of  God  ? 
The  God  who  himself  dwells  in  light,  whose  very  essence  is 
light  (1  John  i.  5)  can  will  no  other  than  a  world  of  light. 
To  that  God  who  is  the  original  source  of  life,  everything 
dead  and  lifeless  must  be  an  abomination.  One  might  per¬ 
haps  say  that  the  Tohu  va  Bohu  is  only  the  beginning  and 
foundation  on  which  God  afterwards  manifests  his  being  — 
a  dark  foil,  as  it  were,  thajt  the  light  may  beam  the  more 
brightly.  Doth  the  light  then  need  the  darkness  in  order  that 
its  glory  may  be  perceived  ?  Then  must  also  the  light-life  of 
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God  repose  upon  a  dark  back-ground.  Is  death  the  pre¬ 
supposition  of  life ;  and  can  life  come  to  know  itself  as  life 
only  in  antithesis  to  death  ?  But  are  not  in  this  way  the 
antitheses  which  sin  brought  into  the  world  carried  over  in 
to  God’s  original  creation,  yea,  made  absolute  ?  ” 

3.  The  first  positive  argument  is  sought  in  the  words 
Tohu  va  Bohu.  These,  it  is  claimed,  signify  more  than  a 
mere  negative  condition  of  wworder  and  form/mness  and 
Iife/e55ness.  They  denote  a  state  of  positive  disorder,  dis¬ 
turbed  life,  derangement  of  what  was  once  in  order.  Our 
author  devotes  ten  pages  of  acute  philological  and  critical 
investigation  (pp.  170-180)  to  the  discussion  of  this  point, 
and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  “  these  words  designate  a 
condition  brought  about  by  the  penal  judgment  of  God.” 
This  interpretation  has  the  countenance  of  Stier,  Kurz, 
Baumgarten,  Richers,  and  many  others.  Its  bearing  upon 
the  argument  is  then  of  course  duly  developed  and  enforced. 

4.  Another  argument  is  drawn  from  the  Hebrew  expres¬ 
sion  which  Keerl,  Stier,  and  others  translate,  not 

“  the  earth  was,”  but  “  the  earth  became  formless  and  void.” 
In  the  work  before  us  the  reasons  for  and  against  this 
version  seem  to  be  given  with  much  fairness,  and  we 
confess  that  to  our  own  mind  they  are  so  nearly  balanced 
that  we  can  find  little  force  in  the  argument  derived  from 
this  source. 

Another  argument  is  found  in  the  existence  of  “  darkness  f 
which  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  direct  production  of  the 
Creator.  The  position  that  darkness,  even  as  a  physical 
phenomenon,  is  according  to  scripture  language  and  views 
“  a  manifestation  of  the  wrath  of  God,  is  maintained  with 
remarkable  skill  in  a  discussion  of  considerable  length 
(pp.  185-195).  The  doctrine  (represented  by  Nagelsbach) 
that  darkness  is  just  as  normal  and  beneficent  as  light,  is 
met  on  scientific  ground,  and  to  the  author’s  mind  satisfac¬ 
torily  disposed  of  (p.  188). 

6.  A  sixth  consideration  is  drawn  from  the  word  0''*'^^, 
“  the  deepf  which  it  is  claimed  designates  the  elements  as 
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heaving,  restless,  full  of  hostile^  unsubdued^  irregular  life  and 
force. 

7.  Another  argument  of  more  decisive  character  is  derived 
from  the  remarkably  close  relation  which,  according  to  the 
scriptures,  seems  to  subsist  between  our  world  and  the 
fallen  angels,  Satan  in  particular.  Keerl,  after  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  men  seem  the  sole  object  of 
Satanic  hate,  their  assured  destruction  and  the  frustration 
of  all  efforts  for  their  redemption  the  sole  aim  of  Satanic 
activity,  proceeds  as  follows : 

“  Not  less  striking  is  the  relation  in  which,  according  to 
the  scriptures,  Satan  stands  to  the  world.  He  is  called  the 
“  prince  ”  of  this  world  (6  tov  Koafiov  toutou),  John  xii. 

31 ;  xiv.  30 ;  the  “  god  ”  of  this  world  (o  0€O9  tov  aia)vo<f  tov- 
rov),  2  Cor.  iv.  4 ;  the  power  and  magistracy  of  darkness 
^  i^ovaia  tov  (tkotov^}),  Col.  i.  13.  In  a  like  relation  stand 
also  his  angels,  which  with  him  are  styled  world-rulers  of 
this  darkness  [uoafioKpaTopa^;  tov  aKOToin  tovtov)  Eph.  vi.  12. 
It  is  true  that  the  phrase  tov  (tkotov^:  tovtov  limits  his 
domain,  for  his  activity  extends  only  as  far  as  the  darkness 
reaches.  But  this  darkness  extends  over  the  whole  (plane¬ 
tary)  world,  for  he  is  the  ruler  of  the  world  because  it  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  darkness,  or  because  darkness  is  the 
essence  of  this  world.  The  same  thought  lies  in  the  expres¬ 
sions  :  “  the  light  shineth  in  the  darkness,  and  the  darkness 
comprehended  it  not”  (John  i.  5 ;  iii.  15) ;  for  it  is  “  the  world 
lying  in  the  wicked  one,”  into  which  the  light  has  come 
(1  John  V.  19).  ft  is  in  truth  no  assumption,  no  “  mendacious 
appearance  of  truth,”  as  Kurz  has  it,  when  Satan  promises 
Christ  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  in  case  he  will  worship 
him  (Matt.  iv.  9) ;  on  the  contrary  he  had  this  power,  which 
had  been  delivered  unto  him  (Luke  iv.  6),  to  give  these 
kingdoms,  whose  prince  and  ruler  he  in  fact  was,  to  whom 
he  would.  Such  a  right  of  possession  is  also  evident  from 
the  fact  that  he  cannot  be  deprived  of  his  dominion  over  it 
until  deprived  by  a  legitimate  judicial  decision  (pp.  245  - 
246). 
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As  additional  proofs  of  the  intimacy  of  the  relation  sub¬ 
sisting  between  Satan  and  our  world,  may  be  noticed  the 
fact,  that  it  still  seems  to  be  the  main  residence  of  the  fallen 
spirits  (Eph.  vi.  12  and  ii.  2) ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace 
the  imperfections,  disorder,  and  mortality  which  everywhere 
prevailed  in  the  primeval  world,  Eden  alone  excepted,  to  the 
sin  of  man;  and  finally,  that  the  ultimate  doom  of  the 
wicked  stands  in  the  closest  relation  to  that  of  Satan.  On 
this  last  point  our  author  expresses  himself  thus:  “the  holy 
scriptures  everywhere  place  the  final  doom  of  the  wicked  in 
the  closest  relation  to  the  final  doom  of  Satan.  The  same 
judgment,  the  same  punishment,  is  dealt  out  to  both  (Matt. 
XXV.  41 ;  Rev.  XX.  10;  12-15;  xxi.  8).  The  prince  of  this 
world  shall  be  cast  out  (John  xii.  31)  but  at  the  same  time 
with  him  the  children  of  unbelief,  in  whom  he  had  his  work. 
This  utterance  of  our  Lord,  “  he  shall  be  cast  out  ”  (on 
which  Grotius  happily  remarks,  ex  voce  interpre- 

tandum  ex  presupposes  that  this  world  is  his 

dominion,  and  will  remain  so,  until  the  judgment,  which 
commenced  in  the  victory  of  Christ,  is  completed  ;  until  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  have  become  the  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ  (Rev.  xi.  15 ;  xix.  6).  The 
ungodly,  however,  are  engulfed  in  the  same  place  of  perdi¬ 
tion  and  torment  with  Satan  and  his  angels,  in  the  lake 
which  burns  with  fire  and  brimstone.  Where  is  this  fiery 
lake  ?  Again,  the  scriptures  know  no  other  locality  for  this 
place  of  horror  than  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth.  Further¬ 
more,  those  who  are  under  the  earth  shall  one  day  bow  the 
knee  at  the  name  of  Jesus  (Phil.  ii.  10).  Wiesinger  under¬ 
stands  by  those  dwelling  under  the  earth,  the  fallen  angels. 
Comp.  2  Pet.ii.4;  Jude  6.  The  apostle  is  speaking,  however, 
of  what  is  yet  hereafter  and  finally  to  take  place.  Even  the 
devils  will  one  day  be  forced  to  acknowledge  the  dignity 
and  power  of  Christ,  experienced  in  the  judgment.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  earth  can  therefore  be  nothing  else  than 
the  lake  of  fire  into  which  they  will  be  driven  after  the 
judgment.  That  the  identical  doom  overtakes  both  Satan 
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and  the  ungodly  might  be  explained  from  the  fact,  that 
the  latter  have  assimilated  themselves  to  him ;  but  that  the 
lower  parts  of  the  earth  should  be  the  place  where  the 
judicial  sentence  is  executed  upon  the  former,  that  can  be 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  the  earth  was  the  realm  of 
his  activity  and  rule.  Had  it  not  been  the  earth,  but  some 
other  heavenly  body,  which  was  ruined  by  his  insurrection, 
this  latter  would  be  the  place  where  his  sentence  would  be 
executed”’  (pp.  251,  252). 

8.  The  advantages  of  the  theory  over  the  prevalent  one,  as 
a  theodicy,  is  nowhere  broached,  except  in  a  brief  footnote 
(p.  564).  Instead  of  developing  the  full  force  of  the  consid¬ 
eration,  our  author  merely  remarks :  “  It  is  evident  from  our 
representation  of  primeval  history,  a  satisfactory  theodicy 
is  attainable,  whereas  from  the  point  of  ecclesiastical  doc¬ 
trine  it  is  not  possible.  He  maintains  with  the  natural¬ 
ist,  that  from  the  beginning  death  has  reigned  upon  our 
earth,  nay  more  —  we  show  what  he  is  not  able  to  do  — 
why  death  has  penetrated  the  world  as  universal  natural 
law.  K.  Vogts  triumphant  shout:  “Death  existed  before 
man  appeared  upon  the  earth.  No  stride  of  faith,  no  pious 
Salto  Mortales^  can  help  you  over  this  stone  which  lies  in 
your  garden,”  etc.  (compare  similar  expressions  in  Oerstedt, 
“  Spirit  in  Nature,”  and  G.  Combe,  “  Science  in  Relation  to 
Religion,”  from  the  English ;  Leipsic,  1857,  p.  121)  needs 
from  our  point  of  view  no  refutation.” 

9.  In  conclusion,  had  we  the  theory  to  advocate,  we 
should  rely  not  a  little  upon  its  superiority  to  all  others  as 
an  explanation  of  the  facts  in  question.  However  slight  the 
positive  evidence  of  a  theory  may  seem  when’  viewed  by 
itself,  it  may  still  command  an  almost  universal  acceptance, 
provided  only  that  it  explains  all  the  facts  and  harmonizes 
all  the  beliefs  concerned  in  the  case  better  than  any  other 


*  In  locating  the  fire,  prepared  ;for  the  devil  and  his  angels  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  earth,  Keerl  seems  directly  to  contradict  what  he  says  further  on  (pp.  309- 
313),  where  he  gives  it  an  altogether  different  location;  viz.  in  the  comets. 
We  cannot  account  for  so  glaring  an  inconsistency. 
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theory.  The  case  before  us  is  one  which  from  the  nature  of 
things  does  not  admit  of  demonstration  ;  indeed,  the  positive 
evidence  for  the  hypothesis  may  be  very  meagre ;  but  if  the 
evidence  in  its  favor  only  exceed  that  in  favor  of  all  known 
theories,  the  mind  will  necessarily  incline  to  adopt  it.  And 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  theory 
before  us  is  not  only  as  reasonable  and  self-consistent  as  a 
theory  as  any  other  known  (see  remarks  above),  but  also 
that  it  finds  no  small  confirmation  the  moment  it  is 
applied.  Yield  to  it  heartily  and  willingly,  and  how 
readily  the  isolated  and  apparently  conflicting  facts  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  history,  the  intimatio/is  and  presuppositions  of  the 
word  of  God,  the  whole  motley,  straggling  multitude  of  our 
beliefs  begin  to  organize  around  it  as  the  facts  and  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature  gather  and  range  themselves  under  a 
newly  discovered  law.  Nature  is  at  once  brought  back  into 
a  closer  relation  to  spirit,  the  physical  world  regains  its 
long-lost  moral  significance.  The  heavens  are  no  longer  a 
meaningless  immensity  of  space;  cosmical  history  no  longer 
a  series  of  blind  or  capricious  or  “pantheistic  developments.” 
The  theologian  has  no  more  to  complain  that  angelology 
has  no  place  in  the  system  of  Christian  doctrine ;  that  it 
introduces  “  a  foreign  and  disturbing  element,”  which  can 
only  be  attended  to  in  supplements  or  excursuses.  The 
personal  existence  and  powerful  influence  of  Satan  and  his 
angels  seems  to  acquire  new  reasonableness.  The  W’hole 
history  of  redemption  has  a  higher  scope  and  unity,  and  its 
final  culmination  in  a  renovated  heavens  and  earth  a 
sublime  ideal  fitness.  Most  of  those  who  have  adopted  the 
theory,  have  done  so,  we  doubt  not,  far  more  under  the 
influence  of  these  considerations,  than  because  they  be¬ 
lieved  it  clearly  taught  or  implied  in  the  word  of  God.  It 
seems  to  them  to  systematize  and  scientifically  adjust  their 
cosmological  and  theological  beliefs  more  satisfactorily  than 
any  other. 

But  has  not  the  theory  its  own  peculiar  difficulties? 
What  is  gained,  if  in  disposing  of  one  set  of  difficulties 
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we  raise  another  equally,  perhaps  more,  formidable  ?  This 
hypothesis  may  account  for  natural  evil  and  disorder,  animal 
rapacity,  and  death  antecedent  to  the  fall,  or  even  creation, 
of  man  ;  but  what  if  valid  objections  lie  against  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  itself,  and  forbid  our  adoption  of  it  ? 

•We  think  the  theory  has  its  difficulties.  Of  those  occur¬ 
ring  to  us,  we  have  space  for  the  notice  of  but  two,  but 
these  are  perhaps  the  most  important.  It  may  be  asked  in 
the  first  place,  for  instance,  what  relief  is  afforded  us  by  this 
theory  as  regards  the  creation  of  the  monsters  of  the  prime¬ 
val  world  ?  The  disfigurement  and  derangement  of  a" 
world,  indeed  its  complete  reduction  to  chaotic  ruin  as  a 
judicial  consequence  of  the  fall  of  its  occupants,  is  conceiv¬ 
able  enough  ;  it  is  only  an  extension  of  the  current  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  consequences  of  Adam’s  fall ;  but  here  is  more 
than  the  destructive  agency  of  justice,  here  is  productive 
agency  of  omnipotence.  The  annihilation  of  beauty  and 
order  seems  a  natural  enough  effect  of  the  wrath  of  God ; 
but  after  the  work  of  restoration  has  been  undertaken,  light 
evolved,  the  firmament  fixed,  the  mountains  established,  the 
seas  shut  up,  dry  land  prepared,  why  and  whence  these 
hideous  monsters  ?  Why  and  whence  this  animal  blood¬ 
thirstiness  and  death  ?  Are  not  these  new  creations  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  God,  and  do  not  all  the  arguments  of 
the  advpcates  of  the  theory  before  us,  against  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  so  imperfect  a  creation  as  chaos  could  proceed 
immediately  from  the  hand  of  God,  recoil  upon  the  heads 
of  their  own  originators  ? 

In  our  author’s  discussion  of  “  the  character  of  the  pri¬ 
meval  world  ”  (p.  530  -  566),  this  point  is  taken  up,  and  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  no  disposition  is  shown  to  reject  or 
minify  the  difficulty.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  stated  in  all  its 
strength.  The  writer  takes  pains  to  show  the  inadequacy 
of  the  solutions  of  Wagner,  von  Schubert,  and  others,  who 
maintain  that  the  perished  flora  and  fauna  were  necessary 
preliminaries  to  our  living  flora  and  fauna.  In  so  doing  he 
calls  special  attention  to  the  monstrosity  of  many  of  the 
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primeval  creatures,  their  murderous  instincts,  etc.,  and  denies 
the  notion  that  these  abortions  were  necessary  antecedents 
to  those  peaceable  and  faultless  beings  which  Adam  named 
and  ruled  over ;  denies  it  even  more  emphatically  than  he 
does  the  naturalistic  maxim,  that  death  is  the  condition  of 
organic  life,  decay  the  mother  of  bloom.  He  earnestly  and 
eloquently  affirms  that  God  could  have,  by  one  creative 
word,  called  into  being  a  world  perfect  in  beauty,  perfect  in 
its  inward  harmony.  “  If  he  did  not  do  it  in  the  case  of  the 
earth,”  he  says,  in  italics,  “  the  reason  cannot  lie  in  his  power 
or  goodness,  but  in  the  earth  itself,  in  a  nature  which  it  had 
not  received  from  God.”  This  sentence  contains  the  key  to 
his  explanation.  Terrestrial  matter  possesses  a  depraved 
nature.  The  action  of  God  upon  it  and  through  it  is  like 
the  action  of  a  holy  soul  through  and  in  a  thoroughly 
depraved  body.  It  was  not  passive  and  receptive;  it  re¬ 
sisted  and  modified  the  creative  impulse.  The  forces  and 
qualities  of  nature  were  all  hostile,  perverted,  disturbed; 
hence  when  subordinated  and  utilized  by  the  great  Artificer, 
they  marred  his  work,  prevented  the  perfect  divine  idea  from 
coming  to  perfect  reality.  He  illustrates  his  conceptions  of 
the  matter  by  referring  to  the  analogous  case  of  the  Holy 
Spirit’s  operation  upon  a  sinful  heart.  What  counteraction, 
rebellion,  intensified  hostility  does  it  call  forth  so  long  as  the 
sinful  principle  is  unsubdued!  Sin  takes  occasion  thereby 
to  work  in  such  a  heart  all  manner  of  concupiscence ;  so  that 
that  which  was  ordained  unto  life,  that  which  was  designed, 
adapted,  and  exercised  to  bring  forth  life,  we  find  to  be  unto 
death.  Our  author  finds  an  express  authorization  to  the 
employment  of  this  analogy  in  2  Cor.  iv.  6  (“but  God,  who 
commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined 
in  our  hearts,”  etc.).  Just,  therefore,  as  the  sinner’s  illumi¬ 
nation,”  which  is  the  first  step  towards  his  sanctification, 
only  stimulates  the  sinful  nature  to  new  spasms  of  resist¬ 
ance,  and  to  new  developments  of  perversity,  so  we  are  to 
conceive  of  the  results  of  the  primeval  illumination  of  the 
depraved  and  perverted  earth.  The  first  step  towards  the 
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regeneration  of  the  evil  world,  called  forth  the  same  mon¬ 
strous  and  abnormal  action  as  the  first  step  toward  the 
sanctification  of  an  evil  heart. 

This  is  the  first  part  of  his  explanation.  The  elaboration 
of  it  is  exceedingly  skilful  and  interesting.  As  an  answer  to 
the  objection  under  consideration,  it  will  be  differently  esti¬ 
mated  by  different  minds.  To  those  who  cherish  the 
mechanical  view  of  nature,  to  whom  matter  is  absolutely 
inert,  and  the  universe  a  machine,  the  whole  thing  will  seem 
no  better  than  a  fantastic.  Gnostic  dream.  To  those,  how¬ 
ever,  who  cherish  the  dynamic  view  of  nature,  to  whom  the 
material  atoms  are  not  mere  isolated,  infinitessimal  incom¬ 
prehensibilities,  but  at  the  same  time  centres  of  native  force, 
cohesive,  magnetic,  gravitational,  vital ;  to  whom  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  not  a  piece  of  clock-work,  but  a  grand  natural 
organism,  it  will  appear  at  least  allowable,  if  not  entirely 
satisfactory.!  As  most  Anglo-Saxons  belong  to  the  first 
class,  the  solution  will  not  be  very  likely  to  prove  among 
them  an  additional  recommendation  of  the  original  theory. 

The  second  part  of  the  explanation  is,  that  Satan  was 
present  in  all  stages  of  the  work,  and  exerted  his  powers  to 
their  utmost  extent,  in  resistance  and  counteraction.  He 
sought  as  eagerly  to  frustrate  the  divine  scheme  for  the 
redemption  of  nature,  as  he  afterwards  did  to  frustrate  the 
divine  scheme  for  the  redemption  of  man.  The  fallen  earth 
was  his  possession,  and  it  was  but  natural  he  should  resist 
the  effort  to  take  it  from  him,  and  to  fit  it  up  with  all  the 
decorations  which  divine  ingenuity  and  skill  could  produce, 
and  transfer  it  to  a  new  and  holy  creature.  Our  author 
does  not  refer  to  it,  but  the  healing  of  the  lunatic,  as  related 
Mark  ix.  seems  a  good  illustration  of  his  idea.  The  devil 
could  not  resist  the  omnipotent  word  which  rebuked  him 
and  charged  him  to  come  out  of  the  world  which  he  “  pos¬ 
sessed,”  but  in  obeying,  he  was  permitted  to  exhibit  his 

S 

!  Dr.  Taylor  Lewis,  if  we  rightly  understand  him,  finds  no  difficulty  in  such  a 
view  of  natural  co-operation  in  the  work  of  creation.  See  his  “  Six  Days  of 
Creation  ;  or  the  Scripture  Cosmology,”  pp.  197  -  232. 
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malice  and  hate,  by  “  throwing  ”  and  “  rending  sore  ”  the 
nature  from  which  he  was  expelled.  The  malformations, 
abortions,  and  monstrosities  of  the  primeval  world,  were  the 
results.  In  theory  Keerl  is  supported  by  not  a  few  philoso¬ 
phers  and  theologians,  not  only  of  former,  but  of  the  most 
recent  times.  He  quotes  with  especial  approbation  from 
Boehmen,  J.  A.  Kanne,  Dauf,  Steffens  and  F.  von  Baader. 
Kurz  advocates  the  same  views,  and  Delitzsch,  who  in  the 
earlier  editions  of  his  Commentary  on  Genesis  combats, 
has  since  adopted  it.  For  ourselves  we  must  confess  the 
hypothesis,  when  properly  limited,  strikes  us  more  favorably 
than  the  previous  one  of  malign  natur-potenzeni  Why  may 
not  Satan  have  commenced  the  manifestation  of  his  hostility 
to  God  before,  just  as  well  as  after,  the  completed  creation  ? 
Is  it  replied :  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  God  would  per¬ 
mit  his  interference  in  such  a  work  ?  How  much  more 
incredible  that  he  should  permit  him  to  ruin  it  after  its 
completion  !  If  he  is  permitted  to  interfere  in  the  erection 
of  God’s  spiritual  kingdom  to  introduce  error  and  strifes,  to 
deceive  the  nations,  to  lead  almost  the  w^hole  redeemed  race 
of  man  captive  at  his  will,  why  may  he  not  have  had  the 
same  Jiberty  of  interference  in  the  erection  of  God’s  natural 
kingdom  ? 

The  second  difficulty  which  we  proposed  to  mention  is 
the  supposed  incompatibility  of  the  theory  with  those  repre¬ 
sentations  of  scripture  which  seem  to  attribute  all  natural 
evil  to  the  fall  of  Adam.  The  discussion  of  this  point  (in 
second  appendix  to  the  last  chapter)  is  perhaps  the  least 
satisfactory  in  the  book  before  us.  Here,  however,  we 
apprehend,  all  theorists  stand  upon  an  equality.  The  old 
theory  found  in  Josephus,  Basil,  Luther,  and  most  of  the 
Fathers,  according  to  which  the  poison  of  the  serpent  and 
thorn  of  the  rose  were  dona  superaddita^  created  and  super¬ 
induced  upon  poisonless  and  thornless  organisms  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  has  no  longer  a  defendant. 
The  advocates  of  the  theory  of  “  anticipative  consequences,” 
can  no  more  deduce  the  origin  of  thorns  and  thistles  from 
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the  primeval  curse  (Gen.  iii.  18),  than  can  the  holders  of  the 
theory  under  discussion.  When  therefore  the  latter  is 
asked :  how  his  view  can  be  reconciled  with  the  almost 
universal  understanding  of  those  scriptures  which  touch 
upon  the  entrance  of  evil  into  the  world  ?  he  can  at  least 
silence  his  questioner  by  retorting  the  inquiry.  The  holder 
of  the  current  theory  is  in  the  same  predicament  with 
himself. 

Such,  then,  is  the  Origenistic  theory  of  the  origin  of  natu¬ 
ral  evil.  Such  are  some  of  the  considerations  on  both  sides. 
We  think  the  whole  subject  deserves  a  more  thorough  and 
intelligent  discussion  than  it  has  yet  received.  In  the  works 
of  Keerl,  Kurtz,  and  other  recent  advocates,  it  is  only  inci¬ 
dentally  treated.  In  the  work  before  us,  as  the  reader  of  the 
above  will  have  seen,  it  is  only  a  subordinate  point,  one 
element  of  cosmological  theory,  which  is  itself  only  so  far 
elaborated  as  was  deemed  necessary  to  the  anthropological 
work  to  which  the  volume  is  introductory.  Such  being  the 
case,  the  only  wonder  is  that  the  discussion  is  as  full  and 
thorough  as  it  is.  We  should  rejoice,  however,  to  see  from 
a  competent  hand  a  special  treatise  on  the  origin  of  natural 
evil.  We  can  scarcely  expect  a  cosmology,  satisfactory 
alike  to  the  naturalist  and  to  the  theologian,  until  this 
subordinate  question  has  been  subjected  to  a  more  search¬ 
ing  investigation. 

As  to  the  broader  question  with  which  we  set  out,  the 
reconciliation  of  the  cosmological  teachings  of  science  and 
the  Bible,  we  must  not  expect  so  speedy  a  solution.  The 
question  respecting  the  origin  of  natural  evil  is  clear  and 
explicit.  We  know  the  terms  of  the  problem ;  they  can  be 
distinctly  defined  and  intelligibly  stated.  We  know  what 
is  required  in  a  solution.  Not  so  with  this  problem.  •  We 
neither  know  exactly  what  the  physical  assumptions  and 
implications  of  the  Bible;  are,  nor  what  the  ultimate  and 
confirmed  results  of  science  will  be.  Certain  data  may  be 
regarded  as  settled  on  both  sides,  others  approximately 
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so ;  but  still  there  is  much  to  be  done  before  the  testimony 
of  the  rocks  and  stars  can  be  proved  to  agree  or  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  testimony  of  God’s  word.  Meantime  we 
should  be  in  no  haste  to  abandon  biblical  thought-idioms, 
that  general  framework  of  ideas  which  inspiration  every¬ 
where  presupposes  and  implicitly  approves.  The  levity 
with  which  many  sincere  friends  and  interpreters  of  the 
Bible  treat  the  inspired  record  of  creation  is  truly  aston¬ 
ishing.  They  seem  willing  to  truncate,  lop  off,  interpolate, 
or  allegorize  the  whole,  to  suit  the  demands  of  each  new 
geological  or  cosmological  theory  which  comes  in  fashion. 
A  notion  first  broached,  if  we  mistake  not,  by  one  of  the 
older  German  rationalists,  has  recently  been  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  Anglo-Saxon  public  by  a  Rev.  Mr.  Rorison  of 
England,  and  recommended  as  the  long-sought  key  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  record.  According  to  this 
notion,  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  a  grand  “  symbolical 
hymn”!  We  cannot  accept  the  new  discovery.  It  is  not  a 
solution,  but  an  elusion,  of  the  difficulty.  It  does  not  solve 
the  problem,  it  only  arbitrarily  erases  one  of  its  terms.  The 
satisfactory  resolution  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  into  a 
hymn  or  a  myth,  or  a  dream,  or  a  forgery,  or  into  nonentity 
itself,  would  relieve  the  real  question  but  very  little,  for  the 
fundamental  cosmological  ideas  of  that  chapter,  in  their 
grand  characteristic  features,  underlie  the  whole  Bible,  and 
crop  out  on  every  occasion.  It  is  not  in  the  first  of  Genesis 
alone  that  we  read  that  in  six  days  God  created  the  heavens 
and  earth,  and  all  that  in  them  is.  “  God  spake  ”  the  same 
words  from  the  top  of  Sinai  (Exod.  xx.  1,  11).  It  is  not 
from  Gen.  i.  alone  that  we  learn  that  God  commanded  the 
light  to  shine  out  of  darkness;  inspired  Paul  affirms  the  same 
thing  (2  Cor.  iv.  6).  Moses  is  not  the  only  one  who  tells  us 
that  the  original  earth  was  covered  with  waters  until  the 
omnific  word  caused  dry  land  to  appear.  Read  also  Ps. 
xxiv.  2 ;  cxxxvi.  6 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  5.  The  fourth  day’s  work  is 
as  explicitly  described  in  Ps.  cxxxvi.  7-9 ;  viii.  3;  Jer.  xxxi. 
35,  and  in  many  other  passages,  as  in  Gen.  14-18.  The 
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literalness  of  the  account  of  the  creation  of  man  out  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground,  and  of  the  taking  of  Eve  from  Adam’s 
side,  is  at  least  as  well  vouched  as  that  of  the  history  of  the 
fall  (Gen.  iii.  19 ;  ix.  6;  Job  x.  9;  xxxiii.  4;  xvii.  13  — 16; 
Ps.  cxxiv.  29 ;  Eccl.  xii.  7  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  13 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  8,  9). 
The  question  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  a  broader  one 
than  the  mere  reconciliation  of  an  isolated  passage  of  scrip¬ 
ture  with  the  results  of  scientific  research ;  it  is  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  the  cosmology  of  the  Bible,  as  a  grand  whole, 
with  that  of  modern  science. 

We  know  it  is  iterated  and  reiterated  in  our  ears  :  “  the 
Bible  was  not  given  to  teach  natural  science.”  We  reply: 
neither  was  it  given  us  to  teach  us  profane  history,  and  yet 
if  the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire  can  learn  only  from  it 
the  name  of  the  Roman  governor  who  succeeded  Felix  in 
the  administration  of  Palestine,  is  the  information,  on  that 
account,  necessarily  unreliable?  It  was  not  given  us  to 
teach  chronology,  and  yet  if  by  means  of  it  we  can  fix  the 
date  of  the  reign  of  the  Phenician  Hiram,  shall  we  refuse  to 
do  so  merely  because  the  Bible  was  not  designed  for  a  hand¬ 
book  of  dates  ?  It  was  not  given  to  teach  us  ancient  geog¬ 
raphy,  but  if  it  incidentally  tells  us  of  Jordan  and  Carmel 
and  Hermon  and  Genesareth  and  Jerusalem  and  Joppa, 
shall  we  conclude  that  all  these  mountains  and  waters  and 
cities  are  figures  of  speech,  in  accommodation  to  the  current 
superstitions  of  the  Hebrews  ?  For  ourselves,  while  confes¬ 
sing  our  inability  to  reconcile  our  scientific  convictions  with 
what  seem  to  be  the  cosmological  implications  and  assump¬ 
tions  of  scripture,'  we  must  also  profess  a  profound  respect 
for  every  assumed  or  implied  truth  of  God’s  word.  What 
do  we  know  of  the  existence,  nature,  and  occupation  of 
angelic  beings  except  that  which  the  Bible  thus  indirectly 
teaches  us  ?  And  yet  the  Bible  was  not  given  us  to  teach 
the  natural  history  of  the  angels.  Indeed  the  existence  of 
God,  and  the  immortality  qf  the  soul  are  but  presuppositions 
and  implications  of  the  Bible,  not  revelations.  Are  we  then 
to  suppose  that  the  implicit  teachings  of  the  Bible  on  these 
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points  are-  mere  “reflections  of  the  current”  theistic  and 
psychological  “  beliefs  of  the  Hebrews  ”  ?  Have  they  no 
higher  authority  ?  We  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe 
that  these  wonderfully  self-consistent,  peculiar,  hallowed,  old 
world-views  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  Christ  and  the 
apostles,  answer  to  the  truth,  in  some  ivay^  more  perfectly 
than  any  theory  of  our  late-born  schools ;  how^  we  believe 
science  will  itself  one  day  show.  We  do  not  herewith 
imply  that  every  writer  of  holy  scripture  possessed  a  clear, 
astronomically  and  geologically  correct  knowledge  of  the 
extent  and  nature,  origin  and  history,  of  the  material  and 
spiritual  cosmos  of  God ;  such  a  supposition  is  unnecessary. 
Just  as  Luke  could  know  and  record  the  historical  fact  that 
an  imperial  census  was  ordered  and  taken  “  when  Cyrenius* 
was  governor  of  Syria,”  without  possessing  Niebuhr’s  or 
Tacitus’s  knowledge  of  the  whole  field  of  Roman  history,  so 
might  he  and  the  other  biblical  writers  record  such  cosmo¬ 
logical  facts  as  were  incidentally  revealed  to  them  without 
anything  like  a  clear  or  complete  comprehension  of  the 
great  system  to  which  these  facts  belong.  We  simply  mean 
that,  as  the  isolated  facts  of  ancient  history,  geography, 
and  ethnography,  incidentally  revealed  in  the  scriptures,  are 
found  to  fit  into  the  general  system  of  our  knowledge  on 
these  subjects  derived  from  other  sources,  as^true  though 
meager  parts  of  that  system ;  so  the  cosmological  facts  and 
implications  of  the  word  of  God  will  be  found  to  fit  into  the 
true  system  of  God’s  cosmos  as  integral  parts  of  the  same, 
whenever  we  shall  come  to  know  it.  Meanwhile  let  us  hold 
fast  to  the  great  biblical  conceptions  of  the  world  as  a 
creation  of  God,  of  heaven  as  a  locality,  of  matter  as 
susceptible  of  inconceivable  glorification,  of  man  as  the 
especial  object  of  divine  care  and  effort,  of  earth  as  central 
in  the  moral  universe  of  God. 

We  do  not  ask  science  to  belie  herself,  to  stifle  clear 
convictions,  to  stay  her  investigations.  Much  rather  do  we 
desire  the  most  rapid  advances,  that  her  discoveries  may  the 
quicker  interpret  the  obscurities  of  the  divine  record,  and 
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confirm  its  eternal  truth.  Thank  God,  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  her  fields  are  auspicious.  Plutonism,  but  a  few 
years  ago  so  undisputed  in  its  sway,  is  now  dethroned,  and 
the  leading  minds  in  the  scientific  world  are  coming  back  to 
the  defence  of  biblical  Neptunism.  Some  still  hesitate  to  go 
to  the  extent  of  Bischof,  J.  D.  Dana,  James  Hall,  T.  Sterry 
Hunt,  and  others,  and  maintain  in  the  face  of  every  noted 
geologist  of  the  last  generation,  the  formation  of  all  the 
rocks,  except  the  modern  volcanic  ones,  by  precipitation 
from  solvent  fluids,  but  even  the  most  hesitant  make  excep¬ 
tion  only  in  favor  of  the  granitic,  and  possibly  of  the  meta- 
morphic  formations.  The  utter  discrepancy  of  the  wild 
guesses  which  have  been  made  as  to  the  age  of  the  earth,  on 
the  part  of  those  who,  withTLyell,  would  trace  all  its  struc¬ 
tural  and  revolutionary  changes  to  the  operation  of  known 
natural  forces  acting  with  their  present  intensities  and  under 
their  present  laws,  has  shamed  the  scientific  dogmatism  of 
their  authors  and  destroyed  confidence  in  their  fundamen¬ 
tal  principle.  Science  is  far  humbler  than  twenty  years 
ago ;  she  has  just  learned  how  little  she  has  learned,  what 
infinities  remain  unmastered.  The  Bible  recommends  a 
higher  reverence.  New  discoveries  in  comparative  phil¬ 
ology,  in  ethnography,  in  ancient  history,  in  chronology,  in 
geography  and  topography,  in  almost  every  department  of 
human  investigation,  are  continually  adding  new  testimo¬ 
nies  to  its  truth.  Self-sufficient  science  has  reached  the 
crisis  foretold  by  Tennyson;  has  been  forced  to  humble  her¬ 
self  and  cry  — 

“  Make  me  a  cottage  in  the  vale, 

Where  I  may  mourn  and  pray.” 

Ere  long  we  may  expect  the  time  to  come  in  view  of 
which  she  prayed  the  sparing  of  her  “  lordly  pleasure- 
house,”  — 

“  Yet  pull  not  down  my  palace  towers,  that  are 
So  lightly,  beautifully  built ; 

Perchance  I  may  return  with  others  there 
When  I  have  purged  my  guilt.” 

VoL  .XX.  No.  80.  98 
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She  is  returning  already,  and  when  she  shall  re-enter  her 
cold  marble  palace-pile  this  time,  guiltless,  humble,  hand  in 
hand  with  sweet-faced  faith,  and  convoyed  by  the  angels  of 
God’s  revelation,  she  shall  discover  to  her  unutterable  joy 
that. the  glistering  structure,  which  in  the  days  of  her  proud 
self-sufficiency  was  so  empty  and  magnificently  desolate, 
has  been  suddenly  transformed  into  the  real,  eternal  house 
of  God  —  the  house  not  made  with  hands,  —  the  same  old 
temple  of  David  and  the  saintly  fathers,  infinitely  enlarged 
and  beautified. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

CONSTANTINE  THE  GREAT,  AND  THE  DOWNFALL  OF 
PAGANISM  IN  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE.^ 

BY  DB.  PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  Constantine  the  Great,  the 
first  Christian  emperor,  the  founder  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Byzantine  empire,  marks  one  of  the  most  important  epochs 
in  the  history  of  Christianity  and  the  world.  He  was  the  chief 
instrument,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  by  which  the  church 
was  delivered  from  oppression  and  persecution,  and  ele¬ 
vated  to  a  position  of  honor  and  power  in  the  proud  empire 
of  Rome ;  from  him  dates  the  union  of  church  and  state ; 
his  reign  sealed  the  doom  of  Graeco-Roman  paganism,  and 
secured  the  triumph  of  Christianity.  But  opinions  are  not 
yet  quite  harmonized  as  to  his  personal  character  and  the 
motives  which  induced  him  to  favor  the  Christian  religion 

^  Die  Zeit  Constantins  dcs  Grossen,  von  J.  Jacob  Bnrkhardt.  Basel.  1853. 

Der  Uebertritt  Constantins  des  Grossen  zum  Christenthum.  Akademisher 
Vortrag,  gchalten  am  12  Dec.,  1861,  im  Grossrathsaalc  in  Zurich,  nebst  ges- 
chichtlichem  Nachweis  von  Dr.  Theodor  Keim.  Zurich.  1862. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Chorch.  By  E.  P.  Stanley.  New 
York  :  1862.  Lect.  VI. 
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above  the  religion  of  his  fathers  and  predecessors  on  the 
throne  of  the  Caesars.  The  Greek  church  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  enroll  him  among  her  saints,  and,  in  strange  perversion 
of  the  term,  to  honor  him  with  the  title  of  the  “  equal  of  the 
apostles  ”  (Isapostofos).  The  Latin  and  the  Protestant 
church  are  contented  to  call  him  the  Great,  and  to  assign 
him  a  similar  position  in  history  as  that  occupied  by  Charle¬ 
magne.  Some  modern  writers,  especially  those  of  the 
rationalistic  school,  represent  him  as  a  political  and  military 
genius,  without  moral  principle  and  without  sincere  interest 
in  the  Christian  or  any  other  religion.  He  was  great  un¬ 
doubtedly,  though  not  in  the  first,  but  in  the  second  order;  and 
more  by  what  he  did  than  by  what  he  was;  more  by  the 
favor  of  circumstances  and  position  than  by  personal  charac¬ 
ter  and  merit.  He  was  one  of  the  most  gifted,  energetic, 
and  successful  among  the  Roman  emperors,  and  the  first 
friend  and  patron  of  Christianity.  He  had  a  naturally  strong, 
clear,  and  shrewd  mind,  a  tolerable,  though  by  no  means 
thorough,  cultivation,  a  good  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
administrative  energy  and  tact,  and  military  and  political 
genius.  His  prominent  trait  as  a  ruler  was  practical  good 
sense.  He  had  the  sagacity  and  policy  of  a  genuine  states¬ 
man  in  discerning  the  signs  of  the  times  and  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  true  progress;  while  his  equally  gifted 
and  more'  learned,  but  far  less  practical,  nephew  Julian 
mistook  the  true  character  of  the  age,  vainly  endeavored  to 
stem  or  divert  the  current  of  history,  and  incurred  the  fate  of 
a  fruitless  reactionist  and  the  disgrace  of  an  apostate.  As 
to  his  moral  character,  he  was  neither  as  bad  as  the  later 
heathen  historian  Zosimus,  nor  as  pure  as  his  Christian 
friend  and  eulogist  Eusebius,  the  famous  church  historian, 
endeavored  to  represent  him :  the  one  by  direct  and  malig¬ 
nant  perversions ;  the  other,  from  pious  motives,  by  exag¬ 
gerating  his  virtues  and  holding  him  up  as  the  pattern  of  a 
truly  Christian  prince,  and  ignorantly  or  wilfully  passing  by 
his  vices.  They  represent  the  extremes  of  partiality  for  and 
against  Constantine.  A  just  estimate  of  his  character  must 
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be  formed  from  the  facts  admitted  by  both,  and  from  the 
effects  of  his  political  and  ecclesiastical  policy  and  legislation. 
He  had  indeed  noble  traits,  among  which  a  chastity  rare  for 
the  time,  and  especially  at  a  court  just  emerging  from 
heathenism,  and  a  liberality  and  beneficence  bordering  on 
wastefulness,  are  especially  prominent.  Many  of  his  laws 
and  regulations  breathed  the  humane  spirit  of  Christianity, 
elevated  the  condition  of  woman,  of  the  slave,  and  the 
unfortunate,  and  gave  free  play  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
church  throughout  the  whole  empire.  Altogether,  if  he  had 
not  professed  Christianity,  he  would  without  controversy 
be  numbered  among  the  best  as  well  as  the  greatest  of 
Roman  emperors.  But  the  execution  of  Licinius,  his  con¬ 
quered  rival  and  brother-in-law,  and  of  Crispus  his  own  son, 
on  suspicion  of  political  conspiracy,  while  they  are  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  destroy  his  title  to  greatness  (remember  the  double 
crime  of  David,  and  similar  crimes  in  the  life  of  Charle¬ 
magne  and  Peter  the  Great),  show  conclusively  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  did  not  produce  in  him  a  thorough  moral  transfor¬ 
mation,  and  that  his  character  is  by  no  means,  in  all 
respects,  a  model  for  imitation.  He  stood  on  the  transition 
of  two  ages  and  two  religions,  and  clearly  bore  the  marks  of 
both.  He  himself  acknowledged  the  duplicity  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  his  dying  moments  in  Nicomedia,  when,  after  a  long 
delay  which  can  be  easily  explained  from  the  combined 
influence  of  policy  and  superstition,  he  took  the  final  step 
and  was  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christ,  whom  he  had 
revered  for  nearly  thirty  years  as  the  God  of  victory. 

In  judging  of  this  remarkable  man  and  his  reign,  many 
writers  have  lost  sight  of  the  great  historical  principle,  that 
all  representative  characters  act,  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  as  the  free  and  responsible  organs  of  the  spirit  of 
their  age,  which  moulds  them  first  before  they  can  mould  it 
in  turn ;  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  age,  whether  good  or  bad 
or  mixed,  is  itself  but  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  divine 
Providence  which  rules  and  overrules  all  the  actions  and 
motives  of  men.  It  is  unhistorical  and  absurd  to  suppose, 
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that  the  Christian  church  was  indebted  to  the  personal  favor 
of  Constantine  for  her  social  position  and  victory  in  the 
Roman  empire.  Through  a  history  of  three  centuries  Chris¬ 
tianity  had  already  inwardly  overcome  the  world,  and  thus 
rendered  such  an  outward  revolution  as  has  attached  itself 
to  the  name  of  this  prince,  both  possible  and  unavoidable. 
The  intellectual  and  moral  victory  preceded  the  political 
and  military  triumph,  and  was  necessarily  followed  by  it. 
The  Christian  religion,  after  outliving  so  many  persecutions 
and  literary  assaults  of  Judaism  and  heathenism,  and  send¬ 
ing  so  many  thousand  martyrs  to  the  scaffold  and  the  stake, 
could  not  for  ever  remain  a  church  of  the  desert  and  a 
proscribed  sect.  It  deserved  to  be  reorganized  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  as  a  legitimate  religion,  and  to  have  a  fair  chance 
to  show  its  power  in  the  world  on  a  larger  and  more  compre¬ 
hensive  scale.  The  crucifixion  was  to  be  followed  once 
more  by  the  resurrection,  and  the  state  of  humiliation  had  to 
give  way  to  the  state  of  exaltation. 

Constantine  possessed  that  genuine  political  wisdom 
which,  from  a  high  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  general 
condition  and  tendency  of  the  age,  clearly  saw  that  idolatry 
had  outlived  itself  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  alone  could  breathe  new  vigor  into  it  and  furnish  its 
moral  support.  He  understood  the  tendency  of  the  age  and 
the  signs  of  the  time,  and  acted  accordingly.  Christianity 
appeared  to  him,  as  it  was  in  fact,  the  only  hopeful  religion 
and  the  only  efficient  power  for  a  political  reformation  of  the 
empire,  from  which  the  ancient  spirit  of  Rome  was  fast 
departing,  while  internal  civil  and  religious  dissensions 
and  the  outward  pressure  of  the  barbarians  threatened  a 
gradual  dissolution  of  society.  His  personal  interest  as  a 
ruler,  in  this  case,  coincided  with  the  true  interests  of  the 
state.  But  he  had  by  no  means  a  purely  political  interest 
in  Christianity.  His  whole  family  was  swayed  by  religious 
sentiment,  which  manifested  itself  in  very  different  forms: 
in  the  devout  pilgrimages  of  Helena,  his  mother,  the  fanati¬ 
cal  Arianism  of  Constantia,  his  sister,  and  Constantins,  his 
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son,  and  the  fanatical  paganism  of  Julian,  his  nephew. 
Constantine  was  perfectly  sincere  in  his  course  towards 
Christianity,  as  far  as  he  understood  it.  He  adopted  it  first 
as  a  superstition,  in  the  spirit  of  the  New-Platonic  syncre¬ 
tism  of  the  more  earnest  thinkers  of  the  age,  till  finally,  in 
his  conviction,  the  Christian  God  vanquished  the  heathen 
gods ;  yet  he  never  rose  to  a  pure  and  enlightened  faith  and 
a  corresponding  purity  of  moral  character,  and  delayed  even 
a  formal  profession  of  the  religion  he  had  uniformly  pro¬ 
tected,  till  a  few  days  before  his  death. 

The  latest  biographer  of  Constantine,  Professor  Burk- 
hardt  of  Basel,  has  done  him  great  injustice  in  denying  the 
sincerity  of  his  religious  profession  and  ecclesiastical  acts. 
He  represents  him  as  a  purely  military  and  political  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Napoleonic  order,  whose  only  possible  religion 
is  fatalism  and  a  belief  in  his  own  star;  and  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  treat  the  famous  vision  of  a  cross  as  a  deliberate 
fabrication  of  the  emperor  or  of  Eusebius,  or  of  both.  But 
since  that  time  Theodor  Keim,  in  the  essay  mentioned  at 
the  head  of  this  Article,  on  Constantine’s  conversion,  and 
Stanley  in  the  sixth  of  his  able  and  interesting  lectures  on 
Greek  Christianity,  which  contains  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
first  Christian  emperor,  have  done  him  more  justice  under 
this  view,  and  strike  a  middle  course  between  the  older 
over-estimate  and  the  modern  depreciation  of  his  religious 
character. 

The  famous  vision  of  the  cross  as  related  by  Eusebius 
(not  in  his  church  history,  but  in  his  eulogistic  biography  of 
Constantine)  will  hardly  be  received  by  any  critical  histo¬ 
rian  at  the  present  day  without  a  considerable  deduction. 
It  certainly  cannot  be  regarded  any  longer  in  the  light  of  a 
sudden  and  thorough  conversion  which  produced  a  corres¬ 
ponding  wonderful  change  in  the  whole  age  by  raising 
Christianity  to  the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  Yet  the  general 
fact  of  some  extraordinary  phenomenon  or  experience  pre¬ 
ceding  the  decisive  victory  over  Maxentius  in  October,  312, 
is  well  supported  by  contemporaneous  testimonies  of  the 
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author  of  the  work  De  Mortibus  persecutorum^  written  a.  d. 
314,  and  the  heathen  panegyrists  of  Constantine,  especially 
Nazarius,  in  321.  We  resolve  the  facts  in  the  case  into  a 
prophetic  dream,  which  may  be  traced  to  a  special  provi¬ 
dence  without  resorting  to  a  proper  miracle. 

All  other  hypotheses  are  surrounded  by  insurmountable 
difficulties.  The  old  orthodox  view  of  a  personal  appear¬ 
ance  of  Christ  to  Constantine  and  his  army,  is^hardly  justi¬ 
fied  even  by  the  great  significance  of  the  victory  which 
followed ;  and,  besides  the  critical  objections  to  the  Euse- 
bian  narrative,  it  assumes  such  a  union  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
with  the  god  of  war,  and  the  holy  symbol  of  redemption 
with  the  bloody  ensign  of  conquest,  as  is  incompatible  with 
the  dignity  of  the  Saviour  and  the  genius  of  his  religion^ 
and  would  require  us  to  stretch  the  theory  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  far  beyond  the  limits  of  strict  propriety  and  truthfulness. 
We  should  suppose,  moreover, that  Christ,  if  he  had  actu¬ 
ally  appeared  to  the  young  captain,  either  in  person  (accord- 
to  Eusebius  and  Theodoretns)  or  through  angels  (as  Ru- 
finus  and  Sozomenus  modify  the  story),  would  have  ex¬ 
horted  him  to  repent  and  be  baptized,  rather  than  to  construct 
a  military  ensign  for  a  bloody  battle.  But  it  is  a  fact  that 
he  was  not  baptized  till  twenty-five  years  later.  The  oppo¬ 
site  view  of  an  intentional  falsehood  of  Constantine  or 
Eusebius,  or  both,  is  in  itself  too  unworthy  to  be  resorted  to 
without  absolute  necessity ;  it  ill  agrees  with  the  general 
character  of  the  prince  and  his  biographer,  and  it  is  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  three  independent  and  contemporary  testimo¬ 
nies  of  Lactantius,  or  whoever  wrote  the  work  on  the  death 
of  persecutors,  and  two  heathen  panegyrists,  which  agree  as 
to  some  extraordinary  vision  or  dream  at  this  remarkable 
turning  point  of  history.  Finally,  the  rationalistic  hypothe¬ 
sis  of  a  peculiar  cross-like  formation  in  the  clouds,  resorted 
to  by  Gieseler  and  adopted  by  Stanley,  derives  some  show 
of  evidence  from  similar  cross-like  clouds  which  appeared  in 
Germany  in  December,  1517  and  1552,  and  were  mistaken 
by  contemporary  Lutherans  for  supernatural  signs.  The 
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parhelion,  likewise,  is  said  to  assume  not  unfrequently,  in  an 
afternoon  sky,  almost  the  form  of  a  cross.  Stanley  even 
refers  to  the  aurora  borealis  which  appeared  in  November, 
1848,  and  was  interpreted  in  France  as  forming  the  letters 
“  L.  N.”  in  view  of  the  approaching  election  of  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon.  But  this  hypothesis  leaves  the  inscription  “  Hoc  vince” 
and  the  figure  of  Christ  unexplained  ;  derives  one  of  the  most 
important  events  in  history  from  a  mere  accidental  mistake, 
and  substitutes  a  natural  for  a  supernatural  miracle,  thus 
reminding  us  of  the  exploded  exegesis  of  Paulus  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Gospels  and  his  Life  of  Jesus. 

The  theory  of  a  prophetic  dream,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
free  from  any  reasonable  objection.  It  leaves  a  sufficient 
foundation  of  fact  to  save  the  character  of  Constantine  and 
Eusebius  from  unnecessary  reproach,  and  to  account  for  the 
unquestionable  results  and  the  great  change  in  the  prospects 
of  Christianity  which  followed  the  victory  over  Maxentius. 
It  constitutes  the  main  point,  and  the  only  point,  of  agree, 
ment  between  the  different  accounts  of  the  famous  event, 
and  assumes  additional  support  from  the  universal  Chris¬ 
tian  and  pagan  belief  of  that  age  in  the  supernatural  char¬ 
acter  of  visions  and  dreams.  Constantine  and  his  friends 
referred  the  most  important  facts  of  his  life,  as  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  approach  of  hostile  armies,  the  discovery  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  the  founding  of  Constantinople,  to  divine 
revelation  through  visions  and  dreams.  Julian  the  Apostate 
was  even  more  superstitious  in  this  respect  than  his  Christian 
uncle,  and  fully  addicted  to  the  whole  neo- Platonic  theory  and 
superstition  of  omens,  presages,  prodigies,  spectres,  dreams, 
visions,  auguries,  and  oracles.  On  his  expedition  against  the 
Persians,  he  was  supposed  by  Libanius  to  have  been  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  whole  army  of  gods,  which,  however,  in  the  view 
of  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  was  a  host  of  demons.  Licinius, 
Constantine’s  brother-in-law  and  rival,  before  the  battle  with 
Maximin,  had  a  vision  of  an  angel,  who  taught  him  a  prayer 
for  victory.  Tertullian,  Origen,  and  other  Nicene  and  ante-Ni- 
cene  Fathers  attributed  many  conversions  to  nocturnal  dreams 
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and  visions.  Nor  was  this  mere  superstition.  The  Bible  itself 
sanctions  the  general  theory  of  providential  or  prophetic 
dreams,  through  which  divine  revelations  and  admonitions 
are  communicated  to  men.  “  I  the  Lord  will  make  myself 
known  in  a  vision,  and  will  speak  in  a  dream.”  Num.  xii.  6. 
“  In  a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep 
falleth  upon  men,  in  slumberings  upon  the  bed,  then  he 
openeth  the  ears  of  men  and  sealeth  their  instruction.”  Job 
xxxiii.  15,  16.  Compare,  for  actual  facts,  Gen.  xxxi.  10,  24; 
xxxvii.  5  ;  1  Kings  iii.  5 ;  Dan.  ii.  4,  36 ;  vii.  1 ;  Matt.  i.  20 ; 
ii.  12,  13, 19,  22 ;  Acts  x.  17 ;  xxii.  17,  18.  We  may  also 
refer  to  a  modern,  somewhat  similar,  though  far  less  impor¬ 
tant,  vision  in  the  life  of  the  pious  English  Col.  James  Gardi¬ 
ner,  as  related  by  his  distinguished  friend  Dr.  Doddridge,  who 
learned  the  facts  from  Gardiner  himself,  as  Eusebius  derived 
his  account  from  the  mouth  of  Constantine.  When  engaged, 
we  are  told,  in  serious  meditation,  on  a  Sabbath  night  in  July, 
1719,  Gardiner  “suddenly  thought  he  saw  an  unusual  blaze 
of  light  fall  on  the  book  while  he  was  reading,  which  he  at 
first  imagined  might  have  happened  by  some  accident  in 
the  candle.  But  lifting  up  his  eyes  he  apprehended,  to  his 
exteme  amazement,  that  there  was  before  him,  as  it  were 
suspended  in  the  air,  a  visible  representation  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  upon  the  cross,  surrounded  with  a  glory ;  and 
was  impressed  as  if  a  voice,  or  something  equivalent  to  a 
voice,  had  come  to  him,  to  the  effect :  ‘  O  sinner,  did  I  suffer 
this  for  thee,  and  are  these  the  returns?’”  After  this  event 
he  became,  from  a  dissolute  worldling,  an  earnest  and  godly 
man.  But  the  whole  apparition  was  probably,  after  all, 
merely  an  inward  one.  For  the  report  adds,  as  to  the  voice : 
“  Whether  this  was  an  audible  voice,  or  only  a  strong  impres¬ 
sion  on  his  mind,  equally  striking,  he  did  not  seem  confident, 
though  he  judged  it  to  be  the  former.”  He  thought  he  was 
awake ;  but  every  body  knows  how  easy  it  is  towards  mid¬ 
night  to  fall  into  a  doze  pver  a  dull  or  even  a  good  book.  It 
is  very  probable,  then,  that  this  apparition  resolves  itself  into 
a  significant  dream,  which  marked  an  epoch  in  his  life.  No 
VoL.  XX.  No.  80.  99 
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reflecting  person  will,  on  that  account,  doubt  the  seriousness 
of  Gardiner’s  conversion,  which  was  amply  proved  by  his 
whole  subsequent  life,  even  far  more  so  than  Constantine 
proved  his. 

To  return  to  Constantine.  The  causes  and  antecedents 
of  the  victory  over  Maxentius  in  October,  312,  may  be 
resolved  into  the  following  facts.  Before  the  battle  the 
young  captain,  leaning  already  towards  Christianity,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  father’s  example,  as  being  probably  the  best  and 
most  hopeful  of  the  various  religions  of  the  empire,  seriously 
sought  in  prayer,  as  he  related  to  Eusebius,  the  assistance 
of  the  God  of  the  Christians,  while  his  heathen  antagonist 
Maxentius,  according  to  Zosimus,  was  consulting  the  sibyl¬ 
line  books  and  offering  sacrifice  to  the  old  idols.  Filled 
with  mingled  fears  and  hopes  about  the  issue  of  the  conflict, 
he  fell  asleep,  and  saw  in  a  dream  the  sign  of  the  cross  of 
Christ,  with  the  significant  inscription  and  promise  of  vic¬ 
tory.  Being  already  familiar  with  the  general  use  of  this 
sign  among  the  numerous  Christians  of  the  empire,  many 
of  whom  no  doubt  were  in  his  own  army,  he  ordered  the 
sign  of  the  cross  to  be  put  upon  the  shields  of  the  soldiers 
(according  to  Lactantius),  and  also  (according  to  Eusebius) 
the  construction  of  the  labarum^  afterwards  so  called,  that  is, 
the  sacred  standard  of  the  Christian  cross,  with  the  Greek 
monogram  of  Christ,  or  the  letter  X  and  P  so  written  upon 
one  another  as  to  make  the  form  of  the  cross,  with  or 
without  the  Alpha  and  Omega  =  C%ristos  —  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  the  end.  The  cross  and  the  monogram  had  been 
in  use  long  before,  and  the  only  thing  new  in  this  case 
was  the  application  and  the  union  of  this  Christian  symbol 
with  the  Roman  military  standard  in  the  place  of  the 
Roman  eagles. 

To  this  cross-standard  Constantine  attributed  the  decisive 
victory  over  his  heathen  rival.  Accordingly,  after  his  tri¬ 
umphal  entrance  into  Rome,  he  ordered  the  erection  of  his 
statue  upon  the  forum  with  the  labarum  in  his  right  hand, 
and  the  inscription  beneath  :  “By  this  saving  sign,  the  true 
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token  of  bravery  (tovto)  atarrjpuoBei  —  salvtari,  not  singu- 
lari,  as  Rutinus  has  it  —  aXrf^ivtp  i\er/)((p  rrj<i  dv- 

Bpia'i)i  I  have  delivered  your  city  from  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant.” 
Three  years  afterwards  the  senate  erected  to  him  a  trium¬ 
phal  arch  of  marble,  which  to  this  day,  within  sight  of  the 
sublime  ruins  of  the  pagan  Colosseurh,  indicates  to  every 
visitor  of  the  “  urbs  aeterna”  at  once  the  downfall  of  hea¬ 
thenism  and  the  decline  of  ancient  art;  as  the  neighboring 
arch  of  Titus  commemorates  the  downfall  of  Judaism  and 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  The  inscription 
on  this  arch  of  Constantine,  however,  ascribes  his  victory, 
naturally  enough,  to  his  master  mind  and  to  the  impulse  of 
the  Deity,  “instinctui  Divinitatis”  —  an  ambiguous  term, 
like  “  Providence,”  which  veils  Constantine’s  passage  from 
paganism  to  Christianity ;  the  Christian  referring  it  to  the 
true  God,  while  a  heathen,  like  the  eulogist  Nazarius,  took 
it  for  the  celestial  guardian  power  of  ancient  Rome. 

At  all  events  the  victory  at  the  Milvian  bridge  was  a 
military  and  political  triumph  of  Christianity,  but  no  more ; 
the  intellectual  and  moral  victory  having  been  already  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  literature,  life,  and  martyrdom  of  the 
Church  during  the  three  preceding  centuries.  The  emblem 
of  ignominy  and  oppression,  of  which  Cicero  once  said 
(pro  Raberio,  c.  s.) :  “  Nomen  ipsum  crucis  absit  non  modo 
a  corpore  civium  Romanorum,  sed  etiam  a  cogitatione, 
oculis,  auribus  ” ;  now  became  the  badge  of  honor  and  do¬ 
minion,  and  was  invested  in  the  emperor’s  view,  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Church  of  his  age,  with  a  magic  virtue. 
It  now  took  the  place  of  the  eagle  and  other  field-badges, 
under  which  the  heathen  Romans  had  conquered  the  world. 
It  was  stamped  on  the  imperial  coins,  and  on  the  standards, 
helmets,  and  shields  of  the  soldiers.  Above  all  military 
representations  of  the  cross  the  original  imperial  labarum 
shone  in  the  richest  decorations  of  gold  and  gems ;  was  in¬ 
trusted  to  the  truest  aiid  bravest  fifty  of  the  body  guard, 
filled  the  Christians  with  the  spirit  of  victory,  and  spread 
fear  and  terror  among  their  enemies,  until,  under  the  weak 
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successors  of  Theodosius  II.  it  fell  out  of  use,  and  was 
lodged  as  a  venerable  relic  in  the  imperial  palace  of  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

This  rising  significance  of  the  cross  was  a  faithful  symbol 
of  the  extraordinary  change  in  the  empire.  The  Graeco- 
Roman  heathenism  surrendered,  after  a  three-hundred-years’ 
struggle,  to  Christianity,  and  died  of  incurable  consumption. 
The  ruler  of  Ihe  civilized  world  laid  his  crown  at  the  feet 
of  the  crucified  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  successor  of  Nero, 
Domitian,  and  Diocletian,  who  had  done  their  best  to  exter¬ 
minate  the  pestilential  sect,  appeared  a  few  years  after  the 
last  and  most  bloody  persecution  in  the  imperial  purple  at 
the  council  of  Nice  as  protector  of  this  very  sect ;  and  took 
his  golden  throne  at  the  nod  of  bishops,  many  of  whom  still 
bore  the  scars  of  persecution.  The  despised  religion,  which 
for  three  centuries,  like  its  Founder  in  the  days  of  his 
humiliation,  had  not  where  to  lay  its  head,  was  raised  to 
sovereign  authority  in  the  state  ;  entered  into  the  prerogatives 
of  the  pagan  priesthood;  grew  rich  and  powerful;  built 
countless  churches  and  altars  out  of  the  stones  of  idol 
temples  to  the  honor  of  Christ  and  his  martyrs;  employed 
the  wisdom  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  vindicate  the  foolish¬ 
ness  of  the  cross ;  exerted  a  moulding  influence  upon  civil 
legislation ;  ruled  the  life  of  the  people,  and  began  to  con¬ 
trol  the  general  course  of  civilization. 

At  first  Constantine  did  not  contemplate  a  full  union  of 
church  and  state.  He  pursued  the  policy  of  a  wise  and 
timely  toleration,  to  which  he  substantially  adhered  to  the 
close  of  his  reign.  Soon,  after  the  final  victory  over  .Maxen- 
tius,  by  which  he  became  the  sole  ruler  of  the  West,  he 
issued  from  Milan,  in  January,  313,  in  connection  with 
Licinius,  his  brother-in-law  and  co-ruler  in  the  East,  the 
famous  edict  of  toleration  still  extant  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
which  granted  full  liberty  to  all  existing  forms  of  worship, 
and  removed  the  restrictions  which  the  two  previous  edicts 
of  toleration  (of  311  and  312)  had  still  put  upon  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion.  He  allowed  every  heathen  subject  to  adopt 
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it  with  impunity.  At  the  same  time  the  church  buildings 
and  property  confiscated  in  the  Dioclesian  persecution  were 
ordered  to  be  restored,  and  private-property  owners  to  be 
indemnified  from  the  imperial  treasury.^ 

In  this  notable  edict  we  must  not  lookjandeed,  for  the 
modern  Protestant  and  Anglo-American  theory  of  religious 
liberty,  as  one  of  the  universal  and  inalienable  rights  of  man, 
like  the  liberty  of  thought  and  speech  or  the  right  to  pursue 
happiness  and  to  do  good.  Sundry  voices,  it  is  true,  in  the 
Christian  church  itself,  at  that  time  and  before,  in  the  period 
of  persecution,  declared  clearly  and  firmly  against  all  com¬ 
pulsion  in  matters  of  religion,  and  some  passages  of  Tertul- 
lian  and  Lactantius  on  this  subject  sound  as  if  they  had 
been  writen  by  Vinet  or  Bunsen,  or  by  an  American  divine 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Roman 
empire  was  too  absolutistic  to  abandon  the  prerogative  of  a 
supervision  of  pfublic  worship  altogether.  The  Constan- 
tinian  toleration  was  simply  a  temporary  measure  of  state 

‘  Haec  ordinanda  esse  credidimas,  ut'daremns  et  Christianis  et  omnibus  liberam 
potestatem  sequendi  religionem,  quam  quisque  voluisset  . .  ^ .  nt  nalli  omnino 
faeultatcm  obnegandam  pataremns,  qai  vel  observation!  Christianorum,  vel  ei 

religion!  mentem  suam  dederet,  quam  ipse  sibi  aptissimam  esse  scntiret . 

ut  amotis  omnibns  omnino  conditionibus  [by  which  are  meant,  no  doubt,  the 
restrictions  of  toleration  in  the  two  former  edicts],  nunc  libere  ac  simpliciter 
unusqnisquc  corum  qui  eandem  observandae  religion!  Christianorum  gemnt 
voluntatem,  eitra  ullam  inquietudinem  et  molestiam  sni  id  ipsum  observare  con- 
tendant”  —  Lact.  De  mort.  persec.  c.  48  (Opera  Lact.  Vol.  II.  p.  282,  ed. 
Fritzsche).  Eusebius  gives  the  edict  in  a  stiff  and  obscure  Greek  translation, 
with  some  variations,  H.  E.  X.  5.  Comp.  Nicephoros,  H.  E.  VII.  41.  Also  a 
special  essay  on  the  three  edicts  of  toleration  by  Theod.  Keim  in  the  Tubingen 
Theolog.  Jahrbiicher  for  1852.  This  edict  does  not  go  so  far  as  some  remarka¬ 
ble  passages  of  Tertullian,  Lactantius,  and  other  ante-Nicene  Fathers,  who  first, 
in  midst  of  persecution,  proclaimed  the  true  principles  of  religious  liberty. 
Compare  the  passages  of  Tertullian  quoted  in  the  writer's  General  Church  His¬ 
tory,  Vol.  I.  §  51.  Lactantius  likewise,  in  the  bcginiiing  of  the  fourth  century, 
says,  Instit.  div.  1.  v.  c.  19  (I.  p.  267  sq.,  ed.  Lips.) ;  Non  est  opus  vi  et  injuria, 
quia  rehgio  cogi  non  potest;  verbis  potius,  quam  verberibus  res  agenda  est,  ut  sit 

\oluntas . Defendcnda  religio  est,  non  occidendo,  sed  moriendo ;  non 

servitia,  sed  patientia;  non  scelenii,  sed  fide . Nam  si  sanguine,  si  tormentis, 

si  malo  religionem  defendere  velis,  jam  non  defendetur  ilia,  polluetur  atque 
violabitnr.  Nihil  est  enim  tarn  voluntarium,  quam  religio,  in  qua  si  animus  sacrifi- 
cuntis  aversus  est,  jam  sublata,  jam  nulla  est.  Comp.  c.  20. 
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policy,  which,  as  indeed  the  edict  of  3l3  expressly  states  the 
motive,  promised  the  greatest  security  to  the  public  peace 
and  the  protection  of  all  divine  and  heavenly  powers,  for 
the  emperor  and  his  subjects.  It  was,  as  the  result  teaches, 
the  easy  and  necessary  transition  to  a  new  order  of  things. 
It  opened  the  door  for  the  elevation  of  Christianity  to  the 
same  position  which  the  old  Koman  idolatry  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  in  the  empire.  It  was  the  first  step  towards  the 
union  of  church  and  state. 

Constantine  thus  was  the  first  imperial  representative  of 
religious  toleration,  but  at  the  same  time  also  the  first  repre¬ 
sentative  of  state-church  Christianity,  or  of  that  system 
which  assumes  all  subjects  to  be  Christians,  connects  civil 
and  religious  rights,  and  regards  church  and  state  as  the 
two  arms  of  one  and  the  same  divine  government  on  earth. 
He  did,  indeed,  not  carry  it  out  in  full ;  he  adhered  upon  the 
whole,  as  already  observed,  to  the  wise  toleration  policy  pro¬ 
claimed  in  the  edict  of  313,  and  abstained,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  from  violent  proceedings  against  idolatry.  *  But 
he  openly  protected  and  favored  Christianity  after  that  time 
in  his  legislation  and  various  public  acts,  and  professed  it  at 
last  in  form  by  submitting  to  baptism  on  his  death-bed. 
The  system  inaugurated  by  him  was  matured  and  carried 
out  by  his  successors  in  the  Byzantine  empire.  It  then, 
under  various  modifications,  prevailed  during  the  whole 
mediaeval  period  of  Christianity ;  it  was  re-enacted  in  the 
Calvihistic  republic  of  Geneva  and  the  various  Protestant 
church  establishments  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  it  still 
reigns,  nominally  at  least,  all  over  Europe,  and  it  flourished 
even  in  Puritan  New  England  and  in  Episcopal  Virginia 
down  to  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution,  or  still 
later. 


In  judging  of  this  system  we  should  guard  against  those 
extreme  and  unjust  views  which  men  are  apt  to  take  in 
making  their  own  individual  or  national  point  of  view  and 
preferences  the  measure  and  rule  of  all  ages  and  stations. 
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The  union  of  church  and  state  as  inaugurated  by  Constan¬ 
tine  the  Great  was  neither  an  unmixed  blessing,  nor  a  source 
of  all  evil  and  corruption  of  Christianity.  It  presents  two 
aspects,  which  must  be  kept  in  view. 

It  was  on  the  one  hand  an  unavoidable  political  and  social 
result  of  the  preceding  intellectual  and  moral  triumph  of 
Christianity  over  heathenism,  and  a  just  and  well-deserved 
tribute  of  the  secular  power  to  the  spiritual.  The  deadly 
hostility  of  these  two  powers  was  not  natural ;  and  had 
sooner  or  later  to  come  to  an  end.  For  God  ordained  the 
state  as  well  as  the  church ;  the  one  for  the  temporal,  the 
other  for  the  eternal,  welfare  of  man.  Nor  was  the  Christian 
religion  ever  hostile  to  the  state  as  such ;  it  was  only  opposed 
to  idolatry  which  controlled  the  heathen  government,  and 
with  the  overthrow  of  which  the  government  itself  assumed 
its  natural  and  normal  position  towards  the  church,  by  grant¬ 
ing  to  it  not  only  toleration,  but  all  the  necessary  rights  of  a 
legal  corporation. 

And  this  is  a  point  on  which  our  American  separation 
of  church  and  state  essentially  differs  from  the  ante-Nicene 
separation.  The  latter  implied  a  deadly  opposition  and 
bloody  persecution  of  the  state  against  the  church ;  the 
former  rests  on  a  friendly  recognition  and  peaceful  co-opera¬ 
tion.  Our  churches  owe  to  Constantine  and  his  age  a  large 
debt  of  gratitude  in  the  enjoyment  of  rights  which  they 
justly  claim  as  essential  and  inalienable. 

The  greatest  American  divine,  Jonathan  Edwards,  ac¬ 
knowledged  this  in  his  History  of  Redemption,  which  was 
written,  it  is  true,  long  before  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  in  New  England  (a.  d.  1739),  but  which  gives  never¬ 
theless  a  more  just  estimate  of  that  great  event,  than  many 
modern  popular  writers,  who  ignorantly  derive  all  corrup¬ 
tions  of  Christianity  from  the  age  of  Constantine,  as  if  there 
had  been  no  corruptions  before  him,  or  in  our  American 
churches,  and  as  if  there  was  nothing  but  unmixed  evil  in 
the  state-churches  of  Europe.  Edwards  ascribes  to  the  rise 
and  influence  of  Constantine  the  following  salutary  effects: 
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1.  The  Christian  church  was  thereby  wholly  delivered  from 
persecution  ;  2.  God  now  appeared  to  execute  terrible  judg¬ 
ments  on  his  enemies ;  3.  Heathenism  now  was  in  a  great 
measure  abolished  throughout  the  Roman  empire;  4.  the 
Christian  church  was  brought  into  a  state  of  great  peace 
and  prosperity.  But  he  entirely  overestimates  that  revolu¬ 
tion  when  he  calls  it  “  the  greatest  which  occurred  since  the 
flood,”  and  adds,  “  Satan,  the  prince  of  darkness,  that  king 
and  god  of  the  heathen  world,  was  cast  out.  The  roaring 
lion  was  conquered  by  the  Lamb  of  God  in  the  strongest 
dominion  he  ever  had.  This  was  a  remarkable  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  Jerem.  x.  ii :  ‘  The  gods  that  have  not  made  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,  even  they  shall  perish  from  the  earth 
and  from  under  the  heavens.’  ” 

The  union  of  church  and  state,  moreover,  freed  the  clergy 
from  many  onerous  public  burdens  and  military  duties,  from 
which  the  heathen  priests,  and  even  the  Jewish  elders,  also, 
in  part  at  least,  physicians  and  rhetoricians,  were  exempt. 
It  facilitated  the  support  of  a  regular  ministry.  It  gave  the 
church  the  right  to  hold  property  and  to  receive  legacies, 
and  thus  greatly  enlarged  her  capacity  for  usefulness.  It 
legalized  the  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  conferred  on  the 
clergy  the  right  of  intercession  in  behalf  of  prisoners,  fugi¬ 
tives,  and  criminals.  It  gave  to  all  sanctuaries  the  right  of 
asylum,  which  the  heathen  temples  and  altars  had  always 
enjoyed.  It  recognized  the  sacred  seasons  of  the  Christians, 
and  securred  to  them  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  public 
worship.  It  made  the  Christian  Sunday  a  civil  institution, 
and  thus  facilitated  its  observance  by  the  pious,  and  pre¬ 
vented,  at  least  in  great  part,  its  public  desecration  by  the 
wicked.  It  enabled  Christianity  to  influence  civil  legisla¬ 
tion,  to  infuse  into  it  the  spirit  of  justice  and  humanity,  to 
elevate  the  condition  of  woman  and  the  character  of  the 
family,  to  benefit  the  unfortunate,  to  ameliorate  and  finally 
to  abolish  slavery,  to  urge  the  prohibition  of  gladiatorial 
shows,  and  the  reform  or  abolition  of  innumerable  social  evils. 
Thus  the  church’s  opportunity  of  usefulness  was  immeas- 
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urably  enlarged.  It  now  became  a  church  of  the  people, 
and  its  field  was  the  world  and  the  history  of  the  race. 

But  with  these  very  advantages,  which  date  in  their  be¬ 
ginnings  from  the  age  of  Constantine,  were  closely  connected 
certain  dangers  and  temptations,  which  showed  themselves 
simultaneously.  The  greatest  and  most  general  danger  was 
the  secularization  of  the  church,  which  now  took  in  the 
whole  population  of  the  empire,  from  the  crowhed  Caesar  to 
the  meanest  slave,  and  became  mixed  op  with  the  world  to 
an  extent  it  never  had  been  before.  Discipline  formerly 
so  severe,  now  necessarily  relaxed,  although  there  still  re¬ 
mained  bishops  like  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  and  Synesius  to 
exercise  it  in  its  primitive  vigor,  even  against  emperors  and 
courtiers.  The  clergy  with  increasing  wealth  and  power 
became  indolent,  arrogant,  and  hierarchical,  especially  the 
occupants  of  the  metropolitan  and  patriarchal  sees.  Hy. 
pocrisy  and  vice  crept  into  the  rank  of  nominal  Christians. 
The  state  intermeddled  with  all  the  affairs  of  the  church, 
and  the  intrigues  and  caprices  of  the  Byzantine  court  ex¬ 
erted  an  unhallowed  influence  even  upon  the  most  important 
controversies  on  Christian  doctrine  and  duty.  From  that 
age  date  all  the  evils  of  Caesaropapism  or  Erastianism, 
which  may  be  traced  to  the  famous  remark  of  Constantine 
at  a  convivial  feast  of  bishops,  that  he  too  was  a  divinely 
constituted  bishop,  namely  of  the  external  affairs  of  the 
church  (emWoTTO?  rtav  e/cro?  t?}?  iKK\r}crla<i),  while  they  were 
the  bishops  of  the  Internal  affairs  {iiriaKOTroi  Ttav  eiam  rrj'i 
eKKXrjaia^).  Finally  the  union  of  church  and  state,  being 
the  union  of  the  government  to  a  particular  ecclesiastical 
organization,  the  catholic  hierarchy,  was  necessarily  also  a 
restriction  of  religious  liberty,  and  a  recognition  of  the  right 
of  persecution  against  all  dissenting  sects.  A  crime  against 
the  established  church  became  a  crime  against  the  state  and 
social  order,  and  hence  subject  to  civil  as  well  as  spiritual 
punishment.  So  early  as  ;the  fourth  century  the  dominant 
party,  the  orthodox  as  well  as  the  heterodox,  with  help  of 
the  imperial  authority,  practised  deposition,  confiscation, 
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and  banishment  upon  its  opponents.  It  was  but  one  step 
thence  to  the  penalties  of  torture  and  death,  which  were 
ordained  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  practised  even  down  to  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  not  only  in  Roman 
Catholic  but  even  in  Protestant  countries,  as  Geneva, 
Sweden,  England,  and  New  England,  against  religious 
dissenters  of  every  kind,  as  enemies  of  the  established  order 
of  things.  Augustine,  in  his  controversy  with  the  Donatists, 
sanctioned  the  principle  of  forcible  coercion  and  compulsion 
in  matters  of  conscience,  although  his  heart  revolted  against 
it  and  prompted  him  to  say :  Non  vincit  nisi  verilas ;  victo¬ 
ria  veritatis  est  caritas.  Under  Theodosius  I.  the  theory  of 
heretical  persecution  was  incorporated  in  the  legislation  of 
the  empire,  and  the  first  victims  to  it,  who  suffered  death, 
were  the  Priscillianists,  who  were  executed  at  Treves,  a.  d. 
385,  for  their  Manichean  opinions  and  practices.  Absolute 
freedom  of  religion  and  public  worship  is  in  fact  logically 
impossible  on  the  state-church  system.  It  requires  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  or  at  least  the 
relinquishment  of  the  claim  to  exclusive  catholicity  on  the 
side  of  the  ruling  ecclesiastical  organization.  Yet  from  the 
very  beginning  of  ecclesiastico-political  persecution,  loud 
voices  were  raised  against  it,  and  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of 
conscience,  though  the  plea  always  came  from  the  oppressed 
parties,  so  that  the  blood  of  martyrs  became  the  seed  of 
religious  freedom. 

All  these  dangers  and  evils  of  the  union  of  church  and 
state  could,  of  course,  not  destroy,  or  even  seriously  impede, 
the  vital  force  and  influence  of  Christianity,  w^hich  acted 
and  reacted  against  them,  and  made  them  the  occasion  for 
solving  new  problems,  producing  new  remedies,  and  opening 
new  avenues  of  thought  and  action,  and  controlling  the 
destinies  of  nations  in  the  interest  of  truth,  justice,  and 
humanity. 

The  conquest  of  Christianity  over  paganism  was  seriously 
disputed  during  the  short  reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  the 
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nephew  of  Constantine.  Never  was  there  a  more  systematic 
and  vigorous  effort  made  by  any  monarch  to  undo  the  results 
,of  a  former  reign.  Whatever  political  and  military  power, 
wit,  zeal,  and  untiring  energy  could  accomplish,  was  done 
by  Julian  for  the  destruction  of  Christianity  and  for  the 
restoration  of  heathenism.  Constantine’s  work  and  policy 
were  submitted  to  the  severest  test,  but  only  to  be  crowned 
wjth  the  most  complete  vindication.  If  there  ever  was  a 
complete  failure  in  history,  it  was  the  reign  of  Julian.  His 
attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  thrice  repeated 
and  thrice  frustrated,  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  reign. 
It  was  truly  “  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  which  left  no 
wreck  behind.”  It  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt 
that  Constantine,  with  his  plain,  strong  common  sense, 
which  was  worth  •  much  more  than  the  uncommon  but 
perverted  sense  of  his  nephew,  had  rightly  understood  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  had  acted  in  the  interest  of  genuine 
progress.  It  is  useless  and  impossible  to  swim  against  the 
mighty  current  of  history.  Failure  and  disgrace  is  the 
inevitable  fate  of  a  reactionist,  who  sins,  not  only  against  his 
age,  but  also  against  that  almighty  wisdom  which  rules  the 
world,  and  rules  it  in  the  interest  of  Christianity.  Paganism 
was  gone,  irretrievably  gone,  and  all  attempts  to  galvanize 
it  into  an  artificial  existence  only  brought  out  this  fact  more 
clearly  and  strongly.  When  Julian,  after  many  preparations, 
appeared  in  great  pomp  and  solemnity  at  the  rededication 
of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  near  Antioch,  the  only  representatives 
of  old  heathenism,  to  his  great  and  just  mortification,  were 
a  priest  and  an  old  woman,  offering  —  a  goose  ! 

After  the  death  of  Julian,  the  line  of  Christian  emperors 
was  no  more  interrupted.  His  first  successor,  Jovian,  re¬ 
stored  to  the  Christians  their  rights,  and  proclaimed  anew 
Constantine’s  policy  of  toleration.  Under  Theodosius  se¬ 
vere  laws  were  issued  against  sacrifices,  but  not  vigorously 
executed.  Occasionally  epiperors,  bishops,  and  monks  dis¬ 
graced  the  cause  of  Christianity  they  professed,  by  acts  of 
violence  and  injustice  against  the  remains  of  idolatry.  But 
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these  instances  were  comparatively  rare,  and  not  to  be 
compared  for  a  moment  with  the  fierce  and  bloody  perse¬ 
cution  to  which  the  Christian  religion  had  been  subjected 
for  three  hundred  years.  Idolatry  approached,  with  slow 
but  sure  strides,  towards  the  grave,  and  would  have  perished 
in  the  Roman  empire,  if  no  law  had  been  issued  against  it. 
It  died  of  hopeless  consumption,  and  W'as  ingloriously  buried 
in  the  confusion  of  the  migration  of  nations  and  the  ruins 
of  the  Western  Roman  empire.  Already,  before  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century,  it  was  officially  called  “  paganismus,”  i.  e. 
country  or  peasant  religion,  because  it  had  nearly  died  out  in 
the  cities  and  civilized  towns.  Theodosius  II.  caused  the  last 
temple  to  be  destroyed  in  435.  Justinian  I.,  in  529,  abolished 
the  last  intellectual  nursery  of  heathenism,  the  Athenian 
school  of  seven  philosophers,  —  the  shades  of  the  seven  sages 
of  ancient  Greece!  A  significant  coincidence  and  poetic 
fitness,  like  the  diminutive  resemblance  of  the  last  Western 
Roman  emperor,  Romulus  Augustulus,  to  the  founder  of  the 
empire.  In  the  West  a  few  lingering  remains  of  idolatry 
continued  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  but  only 
in  remote  mountain  districts,  or  in  cruel  habits  and  customs, 
as  the  gladiatorial  shows.  The  northern  barbarians  labored 
as  zealously  for  the  destruction  of  idolatry  as  of  the  empire, 
and  generally  embraced  Christianity  with  great  promptness, 
from  an  instinctive  sense  that  it  would  prove  to  them  the 
mother  of  civilization  and  a  source  of  countless  blessings. 
Thus  the  conquered  Romans  gave  laws  to  the  conquering 
barbarians,  as  the  conquered  Greeks  and  Jews  had  given 
laws  to  the  victorious  Romans.  Christianity  conquered 
them  all,  and  fell  heir  to  the  inheritance  of  the  past. 

The  downfall  of  Graeco- Roman  heathenism,  the  noblest 
and  most  powerful  form  of  heathenism  known  in  history,  is 
a  sublime  tragedy  which,  with  all  abhorrence  of  idolatry,  we 
cannot  behold  without  a  certain  sad  sympathy.  When 
Christianity  first  appeared  on  earth,  the  Roman  gods  and 
eagles  commanded  the  political  and  military  power,  wisdom, 
letters  and  arts  of  the  entire  civilized  world,and  led  them  into 
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battle  against  the  defenceless  religion  of  the  crucified  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  After  an  unequal  conflict  of  four  or  five 
hundred  years,  heathenism,  with  all  its  power  and  beauty, 
lay  prostate  in  the  dust,  without  the  hope  of  a  resurrection. 
With  the  temporal  support  of  the  civil  arm,  it  lost  all  vital¬ 
ity  and  energy,  and  had  not  even  the  courage  of  martyrdom, 
whife  the  Christian  church  had  furnished  a  countless  army 
of  martyrs  and  confessors,  and  Judaism,  in  spite  of  all 
persecution,  continues  to  this  day.  Pagan  Hellenism  and 
Romanism  died  of  internal  self-dissolution,  which  no  human 
power  could  arrest.  Its  last  sign^of  life  was  the  pitiful  pleas 
for  toleration  in  remembrance  of  ancient  glories,  raised  by 
Libanius,  Symmachus,  and  the  New*Platonists,  and  their 
doleful  complaint  of  the  decay  and  approaching  downfall  of 
the  empire.  Its  best  elements  took  refuge  in  the  church,  or 
propagated  themselves  under  new  Christian  names.  The 
gods  were  dethroned  ;  the  oracles  and  prodigies  were  dumb; 
the  sibylline  books  consigned  to  the  flames ;  the  smoke  of 
sacrifices  disappeared ;  the  temples  and  altars  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  or  their  ruins  still  stand  as  trophies  of  Christianity. 
Augustine  could  thus  address  the  heathen  of  his  day  “  Vi- 
detis  simulacrorum  templa  partim  sine  reparatione  collapsa, 
partim  diruta,  partim  clausa,  partim  in  usus  alienos  com- 
mutata ;  ipsaque  simulacra,  vel  confringi,  vel  incendi,  vel 
includi,  vel  destrui,  atque  ipsas  hujus  saeculi  potestates, 
quae  aliquando  pro  simulacris  populum  Christianum  perse- 
quebantur,  victas  et  domitas,  non  a  repugnantibus,  sed  a 
morientibus  Christianis,  et  contra  eadem  simulacra,  pro  qui- 
bus  Christianos  occidebant,  impetus  suos  legesque  vertisse, 
et  imperii  nobilissimi  eminentissimum  culmen  ad  sepulcrum 
piscatoris  Petri  submisso  diademate  supplicare.” 

Yet,  although  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  have  perished 
for  ever,  the  genius  and  spirit  of  classical  culture  and  litera-  • 
ture  still  remain.  ; 

It  lives,  first,  in  the  natural  heart  of  man,  which  is  as  much 

'  *  Epist.  232. 
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in  need  of  a  regeneration  by  the  grace  of  God  now  as  it  was 
in  ages  past. 

Then,  the  spirit  of  ancient  heathenism  lives  in  many 
idolatrous  and  superstitious  rites  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
church,  against  which  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity 
always  protested,  especially  af  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
and  will  continue  to  protest,  until  every  vestige  of  gross'and 
refined  idolatry  shall  be  swept  away,  or  be  baptized  not  only 
with  water,  but  with  fire  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Finally,  the  genius  of  Greece  and  Rome  still  lives  in  the 
immortal  works  of  their  poets,  philosophers,  historians,  and 
orators,  yet  no  more  as  an  enemy,  but  as  an  ally  of  Christian 
theology  and  science.  What  is  truly  beautiful,  true,  and 
good  can  never  perish.  Classical  literature  once  prepared 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  the  order  of 
intellectual  culture  and  general  civilization,  and  the  Greek 
language  became  the  most  appropriate  organ  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  and  propagation  of  the  everlasting  truths  of  the  gospel. 
Henceforward  the  same  literature  was  to  serve  as  a  weapon 
in  the  defence  of  the  truth,  and  to  prepare  Christian  scholars 
for  a  scientific  comprehension  of  the  Christian  religion  and 
all  the  higher  branches  of  a  Christian  education.  It  became 
the  rightful  property  of  the  church,  like  the  Old  Testament 
scriptures.  The  word  of  the  apostle  was  here  fulfilled:  “All 
is  yours.”  The  ancient  classics,  relieved  of  the  demoniac 
pressure  of  idolatry,  have  become  servants  of  the  only  true 
God,  once  unknown  to  them,  but  now  gloriously  revealed. 
They  now  fulfil  their  highest  mission  as  handmaids  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  virtue.  This  is  the  noblest  and  most  complete 
victory  of  Christianity,  which  converted  its  former  foe  into 
its  permanent  friend  and  ally. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

AUTHORSHIP  OF  THE  ‘  PENTATEUCH. 

BY  REV.  8.  C.  BARTLETT,  D.D.,  PROFESSOR  IN  CHICAGO  THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  Article  to  set  forth  some  of 
the  reasons  which  justify  intelligent  men  in  holding  the 
firm  belief  that  Moses,  the  great  leader  of  Israel,  was  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch. 

In  maintaining  this  proposition,  it  is  not  asserted,  (1)  that 
the  present  text  is  free  from  all  errors  of  transcription  ;  nor 

(2)  that  the  volume  has  never  received  any  minor  modifica¬ 
tion,  made  by  inspired,  and  therefore  competent,  men ;  nor 

(3)  that  Moses  incorporated  into  his  work  no  pre-existing 
materials,  handed  down  by  valid  tradition  or  written  record ; 
nor  (4)  that  the  account  of  Moses’s  own  death  and  charac¬ 
ter  (Deut  xxxiv.)  was  written  by  himself. 

There  are  reasons,  both  general  and  special,  for  admitting 
that  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  though  preserved  with 
extraordinary  care,  yet  contains  some  minor  blemishes.  It 
is,  moreover,  so  far  from  being  intrinsically  probable  that 
the  oldest  portion  of  the  scriptures  should  have  passed,  for  a 
thousand  years  through  the  hands  of  inspired  men  without 
any  explanatory  modification  whatever,  that  a  few  surface- 
marks  of  revision  would  not  offer  the  slightest  objection  to 
evidence,  otherwise  conclusive,  of  the  early  origin  of  the 
volume  as  a  whole.  It  does  not  require  a  tradition  that  the 
prophet  Ezra  revised  the  earlier  scriptures,  to  render  plau¬ 
sible  a  procedure  which  now  yearly  takes  place  in  some 
forrn  in  the  editing  of  old  books.  That  Moses  may  have 
used,  with  or  without  change,  other  oral  or  written  narra¬ 
tives,  at  the  same  time  endorsing  them,  is  no  more  incom¬ 
patible  with  his  proper*  authorship,  than  a  similar  course 
invariably  pursued  by  modern  historians  is  inconsistent  with 
their  claims  as  authors.  .We  may,  in  due  time,  have  occa- 
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sion  to  allude  to  the  indications  that  such  was  the  fact. 
And  furthermore,  the  annexation  of  a  sketch  of  his  death  and 
character  directly  to  the  end  of  his  narrative,  is  only  the  sim¬ 
plest  mode  of  doing  what  is  constantly  practised  now  in  the 
prefixing  of  a  biographical  notice  of  an  author  to  his  works. 
Thus  the  closing  portion  of  Macaulay’s  fifth  volume  of  his¬ 
tory  (in  the  American  edition),  is  a  sketch  of  his  life  and 
writings ;  and  that  of  Hugh  Miller’s  last  work  (also  in  the 
American  edition)  is  a  memorial  of  his  death  and  character* 
although  in  each  of  these  instances  the  modern  art  of  print¬ 
ing  has  transposed  the  order  of  composition,  and  placed  first 
that  which  in  a  manuscript  must  have  stood  last.^  The 
appended  sketch  of  Moses’s  death  and  character,  therefore, 
so  far  from  impairing  the  proof  of  his  authorship,  is  rather 
the  testimony  of  early  antiquity  in  its  favor. 

We  need  not  add  that  we  shall  not  concern  ourselves 
with  trivial  questions  as  to  the  mode  of  composition,  but 
hold  ourselves  to  the  fundamental  position  that  Moses  was 
the  responsible  author  of  the  volume. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  proceed  to  the  theme. 
The  question  is  a  question  of  evidence.  It  concerns  a 
document,  and  is  to  be  settled  on  such  kinds  of  evidence  as 
pertain  to  documents.  And  here  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  wherein  that  evidence  must  consist.  Of  course  no 
living  witness  can  be  summoned  to  testify  to  his  personal 
knowledge  of  a  fact  that  took  place  three  thousand  years 
ago.  A  contemporary  deposition,  made  under  oath  and 

'  A  good  illustration  of  this  whole  subject  in  several  respects,  especially  of  the 
simplicity  of  such  procedures  in  an  age  destitute  of  the  paraphernalia  of  printing, 
is  seen  in  Bradford’s  sketch  of  the  first  settlers  of  Plymouth,  appended  to  the 
manuscript  of  his  History,  discovered  in  1855.  It  contains  a  complete  list  of  the 
original  passengers  of  the  Mayflower,  with  a  sketch  of  their  fortunes,  written  thirty 
years  later,  in  Bradford’s  handwriting.  The  manuscript  contains  one  note  in  a 
different  handwriting,  without  signature ;  also  a  note  recording  the  date  of  Brad' 
ford’s  own  death,  with  the  name  of  Prince  appended ;  also  four  short  supple¬ 
ments,  of  as  many  sentences,  bringing  the  sketch  by  successive  stages  to  a 
period  thirty  years  later  than  Bradford’s  death.  These  supplements -are  of 
course  by  a  different  hand. 
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cross-examination  (were  such  a  thing  supposable),  would 
be  now  but  another  ancient  document,  itself  requiring  to 
be  vouched  for.  The  evidence  therefore  that  an  amiient 
document  was  written  by  a  specified  individual,  must  be 
found  in  such  particulars  as  the  following :  The  statements 
of  the  document  itself,  especially  if  uncontradicted;  the 
reception  of  it  and  action  upon  it  by  those  who  had  the 
means  of  knowing,  especially  those  whose  interests  and 
expectations  were  at  stake  upon  it ;  universal  consent,  so 
far  as  ascertainable,  from  the  date  of  its  origin,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  its  undisputed  recognition  by  the  chain  of  subse¬ 
quent  writers ;  its  preservation  and  production  by  the  natu¬ 
ral  and  proper  custodians,  as  the  work  of  the  alleged 
author;  the  judgment  oi genuine  experts;  the  absence  of  all 
rival  claimants,  much  more  if  there  is  even  no  plausible 
counter-hypothesis;  traces  of  the  time  and  circumstances 
of  the  alleged  author;  together  with  the  appearance  of 
manifest  motives,  qualifications,  and  opportunities,  on  his 
part,  to  compose  such  a  treatise. 

When  such  evidences  all  meet  around  a  document,  and 
no  counter  testimony  is  produced,  and  no  objections  raised 
of  which  the  known  circumstances  do  not  afford  an  admis¬ 
sible  solution,  the  case  is  as  strong  as  it  well  can  be.  It 
will  be  our  endeavor  to  show,  though  not  in  Ihis  precise 
order  or  phraseology,  that  all  these  indications  actually  meet 
to  prove  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  The 
evidence  we  believe  to  be  remarkably  conclusive. 

We  shall  show  that,  I.  The  fact  is  rendered  entirely 
admissible  by  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  case  ; 
II.  It  is  sustained  by  positive  evidence,  varied,  abundant, 
and  uncontradicted ;  III.  It  is  corroborated  by  various  col¬ 
lateral  indications  and  circumstantial  evidence ;  IV.  It  is 
exposed  to  no  decisive  or  even  formidable  objections. 

I.  The  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  is  rendered 
entirely  admissible  by  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
case.  All  the  requisite  conditions  were  in  existence : 

1.  The  art  of  writing  already  existed,  and  was  largely  in 
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use  before  the  time  of  Moses.  The  objection  was  once  boldly 
raised  by  von  Bohlen  and  Vatke,  was  for  a  time  received  by 
Gesenins  and  De  Wette,  and  was  reiterated  by  Professor 
Norton  in  1848,  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  alphabetic 
writing  existed  in  the  time  of  Moses;  or  at  least  that  it 
could  have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews  ^  This  objection 
has  long  been  exploded.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  regards  the 
oldest  inscribed  bricks  found  at  Babylon  as  dating  back 
probably  to  about  b.c.  2200.^  And  so  far  from  there  being 
any  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  writing  then  in  Egypt,  the 
present  tendency  is  to  assign  it  even  an  extravagant  an¬ 
tiquity.  Bunsen  declares  that  the  art  of  writing  “  was 
invented  ages  before  the  time  of  Moses.”  *  Lepsius  affirms 
that  “  we  see  on  the  monuments,  between  three  and  four 
thousand  years  before  Christ,  a  perfectly-formed  system  of 
writing  [the  hieroglyphic]  and  a  universal  habit  of  writing, 
of  which  the  signs,  when  rapidly  used,  sometimes  ap¬ 
proached  the  hieratical  short-hand”;^  and  he  declares  that 
there  can  be  “  no  doubt  concerning  the  remarkable  state¬ 
ment  of  Diodorus  (I.  49)  on  good  authority,  that  king  Os- 
mandyas  (i.  e.  Ramses  Miamun)  built  a  library  in  his  temple 
at  Thebes,  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ.”  5 
A  soberer  authority,  Seyffarth,  who  has  handled  more  than  ten 
thousand  Egyptian  papyrus-rolls^,  affirms  that  at  least  two 
thousand  years  before  Christ,  that  is  in  patriarchal  times, 
writing  was  done  on  papyrus  in  Egypt.®  And  the  cautious 
Wilkinson  regards  the  hieratic  character  as  having  come  into 
use  as  early  as  about  b.  c.  2240.’’^  We  are  at  liberty. to 
regard  any  or  all  of  these  figures  as  but  rude  approximations 
to  the  actual  dates ;  still  they  all  concur  in  referring  the  use 


^  iforton’s  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  Vol.  II.,  App  .  Note  D,  p.  100  seq. 
*  Rawlinson’s  Herodotus,  Vol.  I.  pp.  349,  351. 

®  Bunsen’s  Egypt,  Vol.  IV.  p.  384. 

Lepsius’s  Letters  from  Egypt  (Bohn),  p.  357. 

®  Ibid.,  p.  381. 

®  Delitzsch,  Die  Genesis,  p.  26. 

’  Kawlinson’s  Herodotus,  Vol.  I.  pp.  256,  293. 
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of  writing  to  a  period  long  anterior  to  Moses,  earlier  even 
than  the  date  commonly  assigned  to  Abraham. 

This  art  was  practised,  and  most  abundantly,  in  the  very 
nation  among  whom  the  Hebrews  dwelt  for  some  hundreds 
of  years.  The  ancient  Egyptians  were  a  race  of  indefati¬ 
gable  writers.  They  inscribed  or  marked  everything  that 
admitted  of  it,  from  a  temple,  an  obelisk,  a  pyramid,  or  a 
tomb,  to  a  brick,  a  sarcophagus,  a  bracelet,  or  a  seal-ring. 
Everything  was  done  in  writing,  In  all  pictorial  representa¬ 
tions  the  scribe  was  ubiquitous.  In  levying  soldiers,  scribes 
write  down  the  names;  they  count,  in  the  king’s  presence, the 
severed  hands  of  the  slain ;  they  present  to  him  the  amount 
of  weapons,  horses,  and  other  booty.^  The  scribe  notes 
down  weights,  in  the  markets  and  the  jeweller’s  shop  alike;* 
he  records,  for  the  steward,  all  the  products  of  the  farm,  — 
sheep,  goats,  asses,  oxen,  cows,  geese,  goslings,  and  even 
eggs.3  No  bargain  of  consequence,  says  Wilkinson,  was 
made  without  a  written  voucher.^  If  we  may  trust  such 
Egyptologers  as  Birch,  Cottrell,  and  Bunsen,  the  “  Book  of 
the  Dead  ”  was  already  becoming  antiquated  in  style  two 
thousand  years  before  Christ.  There  is  a  collection  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  proverbs  dating  back  to  2200  b.  c.,  and  a  tale,  “  the  Two 
Brothers,”  written  as  early  as  b.  c.  1308.® 

In  the  midst  of  this  universal  habit  of  writing,  extending 
from  the  public  monuments  of  the  empire  down  to  the  very 
bricks  of  which  the  government  monopolized  the  manufac¬ 
ture,  had  the  Hebrews  lived.6  That  they  thoroughly  im¬ 
bibed  the  influence,  appears  alike  in  the  formal  registers  and 
records,  which  certainly  abound  in  the  sacred  volume,  and 
more  clearly,  because  still  more  unconsciously,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  itself.  Thus  the  earliest  “  officers  ”  of  the  Hebrews 
in  Egypt,  in  the  desert,  and  in  the  conquest  and  government 


1  Hengstenbei^’s  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses,  p.  93. 

*  Wilkinson’s  Ancient  Egyptians,  Vol.  II.  pp.  137,  148. 

»  Ibid.  pp.  174-179.  *  Ibid.  p.  176. 

*  Bunsen’s  Egypt,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  660,  666,  691. 

"  Wilkinson’s  Ancient  Egyptians,  Vol.  II.  p.  195. 
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of  Canaan,  bear  in  Hebrew  the  significant  name  of 
{writers)}  And  it  is  an  equally  significant  circumstance, 
indicative  of  fresh  contact  with  Egypt,  that  this  term  occurs 
more  than  twice  as  many  times  in  the  Pentateuch  and 
Joshua  as  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament.2 

2.  The  occasion  and  urgent  motive  for  such  a  compo¬ 
sition,  were  also  in  existence. 

The  exodus  of  Israel  and  the  journey  to  Canaan  under 
the  guidance  and  control  of  Moses,  must,  as  we  have  shown, 
on  the  very  lowest  historic  platform  be  accepted  as  a  fact. 
In  that  fact  a  nation  had  sprung  into  independent  life.  They 
had  found  a  great  leader,  had  wrought  a  great  national 
achievement,  had  received  laws  and  institutions.  The 
nation  had,  as  it  were,  been  born  and  grown  to  manhood  in 
a  day.  Here  was  quite  as  powerful  an  impulse  as  that 
which  stimulated  Thotmes  HI.  to  depict  the  scenes  of  his 
conquest  on  the  great  temple  at  Karnac  and  elsewhere  in 
Egypt,  B.  c.  1460;  3  or  Sardanapalus  to  carve  his  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  north-west  palace  at  Nimroud,  b.  c.  950  or 
Xerxes  to  engrave  his  exploits  on  the  rocks  at  Wan ;  or 
Xenophon  to  write  the  Anabasis ;  or.  to  speak  of  something 
more  kindred  in  character,  an  occasion  and  impulse  as 
powerful  as  that  which,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  has  in  this 
country  multiplied  histories  of  the  United  States,  lives  of 
Washington,  and  histories  of  New  England. 

To  all  this,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  Israelites,  was 
added  the  sense  of  religious  duty  and  gratitude.  Not  only 
had  a  nation  sprung  into  life,  and  found  its  independence 
and  its  institutions ;  it  had  also  found  its  God.  Jehovah  had 
taken  that  nation,  as  they  verily  believed,  into  his  covenant 
and  care.  Here  was  a  grand  epoch  that  solemnly  called  for 
memorials  and  records,  and  for  an  historic  review  of  the  way 

1  Ex.  V.  6-9 ;  Num.  xi.  16;  Dent.  xx.  5,  8,  9;  xxix.  9 ;  xxxi.  28 ;  Josh.  i. 
10  ;  iii.  2,  etc. 

^  Seventeen  times  in  the  first  six  books  ;  seven  elsewhere. 

*  So  Sir  G.  W.  Wilkinson,  Rawlinson’s  Herodotus,  Vol.  II.  p.  299.  ' 

*  So  Kawlinson.  Layard  substantially  concurs :  “  Babylon  and  Nineveh,’* 
p.  614. 
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in  which  their  God  had  led  them.  The  highest  of  all 
motives  combined  to  elicit  such  a  document.  And  the 
actual  influence  of  such  motives  is  stamped  on  the  whole 
volume. 

3.  The  aim  and  method  of  the  Pentateuch  spring  from, 
and  are  in  perfect  harmony  with,  the  occasion.  The  book  is 
the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  that  occasion,  and  of  the  views 
which  the  nation  can  be  shown  to  have  entertained  concern¬ 
ing  it,  from  the  earliest  glimpses  of  their  national  life. 
Whoever  wrote  it,  the  volume  has  a  unity  of  plan  and 
method,  and  bears  strictly  upon  its  appropriate  end.  It  is 
the  history  of  the  theocracy,  from  the  inception  to  the  full 
establishment.  The  central  fact  w^as  the  giving  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  law  by  Moses  on  Sinai,  in  the  first  year  after  the 
exodus.  This  is  followed  by  the  further  legislation  which 
prescribed  the  religious  observances  of  the  people  in  their 
covenant  relation  to  Jehovah,  and  regulated  their  entire 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  polity,  both  during  their  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness  and  their  permanent  home  in  the  land  of  promise. 
It  is  combined  with  a  record  of  the  events  and  difficulties 
amidst  which  this  arrangement  was  established,  extending 
through  the  life-time  of  the  lawgiver ;  of  the  judgments  of 
God  on  foes  within  and  without,  whereby  its  ascendancy 
was  maintained,  and  of  the  solemn  reiteration  of  the  law 
before  the  legislator’s  death.  Prefixed  to  this  central  fact, 
inseparably  connected  with  it,  and  indispensable  to  its  right 
appreciation,  is  the  narrative  of  the  previous  exigencies  and 
preliminary  measures  through  which  the  Creator  of  the 
world  proceeded  to  establish  this  intimate  relation  with  the 
chosen  people.  The  whole  narrative  of  Genesis  is  as 
strictly  related  to  the  four  subsequent  books  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  as  those  introductions  which  modern  historians  inva¬ 
riably  prefix  to  their  narratives  of  some  given  period,  are 
integral  portions  of  the  treatises.  In  the  admirable  words 
of  Delitzsch,  “  Genesis  describes  not  only  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  but  also  the  beginning  of  God’s  manifestation  as 
Jehovah,  the  beginning  of  redemption,  the  beginning  of  the 
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law,  the  beginning  of  the  people  of  God,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  possession  of  the  promised  land.  To  fix  upon  one 
only  of  the  many  lines  of  this  beginning.  Genesis  indicates 
the  earlier  divine  or  consecrated  institutions.  Which  the  later 
lawgiving  took  up  and  further  developed  :  the  origin  of  the 
Sabbath,  sacrifices,  the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  in 
the  animal  world,  the  prohibition  of  blood-eating,  the  death- 
penalty  for  murder,  circumcision.  To  the  people  of  God  have 
reference  alike  the  genealogies  and  the  patriarchal  history.”* 
The  narrative  closely  follows  its  fixed  law  through  the  nar¬ 
rowing  lines  of  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  to  the 
goal  in  view.^  The  definite  purpose  appears  as  clearly  in 
what  is  omitted  as  in  what  is  retained  ;  in  the  dropping  of 

1  Commentar  iiber  die  Gtenesis,  p.  18. 

*  We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  Kalisch’s  admirable  statement  of  the  case  : 

The  grand  economy  in  the  arrangement  of  the  vast  materials  of  the  book  of 
Genesis,  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  conception,  and  the  consistent  unity  of 
the  composition  deserve,  indeed,  the  highest  admiration,  and  stamp  the  book 
with  all  the  characteristics  of  a  work  of  art.  After  the  account  of  the  creation, 
the  fall,  the  deluge,  begins  the  history  of  the  nations  which  people  the  earth,  and 
whose  descent  and  relative  abodes  are  recorded  in  a  systematic  table  unparal¬ 
leled  in  historical  literature.  But  as  the  author  has  but  the  one  aim  of  describ¬ 
ing  the  election  of  Israel,  he  more  and  more  contracts  that  gigantic  circle :  from 
the  three  chief  groups  of  nations  he  segregates  the  Shemites  ;  from  the  Shemites, 
the  descendants  of  Arphaxad ;  and  from  the  latter,  the  family  of  Terah.  Among 
Terah’s  sons  he  devotes  his  care  to  Abraham  alone,  with  the  exclusion  of  his 
brother  Nahor,  and  thenceforth  imparts  to  his  narrative  a  coloring  more  specifi¬ 
cally  religious ;  Abraham’s  elder  son  gives  way  to  the  younger,  Isaac,  the  heir 
of  the  spiritual  hopes ;  and  Isaac’s  elder  son,  Esau,  yields  to  the  younger, 
Jacob,  who  first  acquires  by  his  own  shrewdness,  and  then  by  the  divine  sanc¬ 
tion,  the  precious  privileges.  But  as  Nahor,  Ishmael,  and  Esau  yet. belong  to 
the  chosen  family  of  Terah,  and  as  they  come  later  into  frequent  contact  with 
the  more  favored  branch,  they  are  not  quite  neglected,  but  their  genealogies  are 
introduced,  disclosing  in  the  briefest  form  possible  their  social  and  political 
relations.  Nor  is  the  place  assigned  to  these  collateral  or  secondary  lists  less 
significant.  Nahor’s  descendants  are  mentioned  when  on  the  point  of  being 
interwoven  with  the  domestic  history  of  Abraham  (xxii.  20-24);  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  Ishmael’s  line,  and  of  the  later  suns  of  Abraham,  are  stated  when  Isaac 
is  to  come  forward  as  the  only  or  chief  object  of  the  Biblical  narrative  (xxv.  1  - 
18),  and  precisely  after  this  analogy  the  propagation  and  growth  of  Esau’s  house 
arc  (in  chap,  xxvi.)  embodied  in  ethnographic  notices  in  order  to  leave  forever 
this  branch  of  Isaac’s  family,  and  hereafter  to  pursue  in  an  unbroken  progress 
the  destinies  and  development  of  Jacob.”  —  Kalisch  on  Gtenesis  xxxvi. 
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Jacob’s  family  in  Canaan  to  follow  Joseph  into  Egypt,  in  the 
passing  over  of  those  hundreds  of  torpid  years  in  Egypt,  in 
the  entire  silence  concerning  thirty-seven  of  the  years  passed 
in  the  wilderness.  The  transactions  and  the  legislation  of  the 
last  four  books  are  at  every  point  interwoven  with  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  previous  narrative,  and  constantly  presuppose 
them.  And,  as  Kurtz  truly  says,  while  the  giving  of  the  law 
is  the  real  heart  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  narratives  which 
precede  and  accompany,  furnish  its  necessary  historical  basis 
and  explanation.^  Delitzsch  affirms  that  the  composition  has 
“  a  systematic  unity  which,  be  it  the  work  of  one  author  or 
of  many,  is  undeniable.”  *  Tuch  also  admits  this  general 
unity,  and  draws  out  in  detail  the  “manifest  object  of 
Genesis  in  its  relation  to  the  other  books  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.”  ®  Knobel  says  that  “  Genesis  is  the  portico  to  the 
temple  of  the  theocracy,  the  erection  of  which  is  exhibited  in 
the  succeeding  books  ”  ;  and  he  proceeds  minutely  to  trace 
the  plan  and  relation.^  Dr.  Davidson  is  obliged  to  admit 
this  actual  unity  of  the  Pentateuch,  though  protesting  that 
it  is  not  a  valid  proof  of  an  original  unity .5  Such  being  the 
fact,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole  is 
the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  occasion. 

4.  It  is  not  an  incredible  supposition  that  Moses  himself 
should  have  met  the  demands  of  the  occasion  and  com- 
posed  the  work.  Quite  the  contrary.  He  had  motive, 
opportunity,  qualifications.  Estimated  by  whatever  stan¬ 
dard  and  testimony,  the  man  who  delivered  and  organized 
Israel,  and  stamped  his  memory  and  influence  on  the  nation 
forever,  must  have  been  intellectually  and  morally  a  remark¬ 
able  man.  He  was  pre-eminently  the  man  to  appreciate  the 
occasion,  to  feel  the  impulse,  to  use  the  facilities. 

We  feel  ourselves  now  at  liberty  to  assume  as  unques- 

1  History  of  the  Old  Covenant,  Vol.  III.  p.  502. 

*  Delitzsch’s  Genesis,  p.  16. 

*  Tiich’s  Genesis, 'Vorrede,  p  21. 

^  Knobel’s  Genesis,  Vorbemerkungen,  sec.  1  seq. 

5  Horne’s  Jntrudaction,  Vol  II.  pp.  607,  612. 
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tionable  the  main  facts,  that  Moses  delivered  the  nation 
from  Egypt,  and  on  the  way  to  Palestine  gave  them  laws 
and  religious  institutions  —  facts  sustained  by  heathen  testi¬ 
mony,  overwhelmingly  proved  by  Jewish  institutions  and 
history,  and  unquestioned  by  really  intelligent  scholars  and 
investigators  of  whatever  school.  “  Did  the  event  known  as 
the  giving  of  the  law,”  says  Kurtz,  “really  take  place?  and 
if  so,  did  it  occur  at  the  time,  in  the  manner,  at  the  place, 
and  through  the  person  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch  ? 
Even  the  most  incredulous  critics  are  obliged  to  answer  the 
question  in  the  affirmative.”^  Let  us  take  the  admissions 
of  one  such  writer  as  a  specimen.  Knobel,  who  is  the  latest, 
is  also  one  of  the  very  ablest  and  most  scholarly,  as  well  as 
most  incredulous  of  the  Rationalists.  He  deals  in  the  freest 
manner  with  the  sacred  narrative  and  all  its  contents.  Yet 
Knobel  specifies  as  things  that  “must  be  received,”  the  facts 
that  at  the  time  of  the  exode  great  calamities  had  fallen  up¬ 
on  the  Egyptians,  and  that  Moses  availed  himself  of  them 
to  delive/  his  people  from  the  Egyptian  yoke,  and  to  lead 
them  forth  ;  that  he  did  not  take  the  shortest  way  to  Pales¬ 
tine,  but  led  directly  eastward  to  reach  free  Arabia ;  that 
being  checked  on  the  way,  he  was  forced  to  push,  at  ebb¬ 
tide,  through  the  gulf  of  Heroopolis,  in  which  their  pursuers 
perished ;  that  he  then  chose  Sinai  as  the  nearest  goal, 
because  it  was  the  ancient  sacred  region,  and  had  water 
and  a  growth  of  vegetation  ;  that  he  remained  there  some 
time,  to  give  his  people  organization  and  laws.  So  also 
must  we  accept  as  certain  that  he  taught  the  Israelites  to 
know  the  paternal  God  as  “Jehovah,”  and  as  their  Lord 
and  King;  founded  the  Jehovah-religion  and  the  theocracy; 
.  in  accordance  with  the  theocratic  idea  established  a  sanc¬ 
tuary  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  covenant;  appointed  a  priest¬ 
hood  in  Aaron  and  his  family ;  introduced  a  sacrificial 
service ;  established  religious  festivals,  and  gave  other  laws 
(e.  g.  the  Decalogue)  wherein  he  sanctioned  much  that  he 
,  found  existing,  and  created  other  portions  anew.  And 

*  History  of  the  Old  Covenant,  Vol.  III.  p.  502. 
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Knobel  sums  up  by  saying,  that  “  Moses  must  be  viewed  as 
the  liberator  and  founder  of  his  nation  and  as  author  of  the 
peculiar  Israelitish  religion,  government,  and  law,  at  least  in 
their  basis  and  essence.”  ^ 

Given,  then,  a  man  of  the  commanding  character  here 
described  by  Knobel,  brought  up  in  a  land  where  writing 
was  so  constant  and  so  universal  that  the  very  bricks  which 
his  countrymen  were  compelled  to  make,  must  have  been 
stamped  with  the  government  mark  and  registered  in  writ¬ 
ten  accounts  ;  and  which  is  the  incredible  thing,  that  he 
he  should,  or  that  he  should  not,  have  committed  his  laws 
and  institutions  to  writing  ?  Aside  from  all  testimony, 
which  is  the  violent  supposition,  —  that  such  a  man,  so 
trained,  when  he  came  to  give  perpetual  laws  and  perma- 

*  Knobel  on  Exodns,  p.  22.  It  might  be  instructive  to  cavillers  of  narrow- 
range,  to  know  how  extensively  the  most  scholarly  of  German  rationalists, — men 
who  talk  freely  of  myths  and  sagas,  are  obliged  to  admit  at  last  an  underlying  his¬ 
toric  basis  in  the  whole  ;  while  it  is  for  the  latter  to  show  how  they  can  go  so 
far  and  not  go  farther.  Thus  Knobel  (on  Genesis,  p.  23)  while  designating  the 
earlier  history  as  mythical,  yet  remarks  that  many  things  here  narrated,  e.  g.  of 
tlic  dwelling-place  of  the  first  pair,  of  the  Semitic  line  of  descent  leading  to 
Abraham,  of  the  separation  of  the  Noachidac,  have  a  geographical  substratum ; 
the  genealogy  of  Cain  has  an  ethnological  significance  ;  the  history  of  the  flood 
an  actual  basis ;  and  the  table  of  the  nations,  its  accuracy.  He  says  that  “  in 
general  the  ground-writing  [the  Elohistic]  narrates  according  to  true  national 
traditions.  This  is  less  the  case  with  the  much  later  Jehovist.  Yet  he  also, 
from  his  ancient  sources,  gives  us  valuable  information,  e.  g.  of  Abraham’s  he¬ 
roic  spirit  and  valor,  of  his  steward  Eliezer,  of  his  and  Isaac’s  abode  in  Gerar, 
of  Jacob’s  adventures  in  Mesopotamia,  of  Joseph  and  the  Egyptians,”  etc.  Tuch 
says,  (Genesis,  p.  11)  “  the  removal  of  Jacob’s  family  to  Egypt,  is  sulijcct  to  no 
doubt.  As  little  is  the  historic  existence  of  Joseph,  who  shrewdly  raised  him¬ 
self  to  the  highest  honors  in  Egypt,  and  induced  his  relatives  to  migrate  thither. 
As  historical  must  Jacob’s  person  and  his  journey  to  Mesopotamia  be  received. 
Historic  must  be  his  marriage  with  Laban’s  daughter,  the  birth  of  his  sons  in 
Mesopotamia,  the  birth  of  Benjamin  and  death  of  Rachel  in  Canaan  — circum¬ 
stances  so  easily  imprinted  deep  on  the  memory,  and,  like  many  other  individ¬ 
ual  traits  of  the  patriarchs,  holding  out  no  inducement  to  invent.  As  histoiical 
must  we  hold  the  persons  of  Esau,  Isaac,  Ishmael,  Hagar,  Sarah,  Abraham,  and 
the  joumeyings  of  the  latter  to  Canaan  from  Mesopotamia.”  He  also  adds  that 
when  we  glance  over  the  circle  of  their  recorded  outer  experiences  in  this  long 
period,  these  national  recollections  accord  with  the  natural  events  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  Nomad  race,  “  as  a  definite  remembrance  of  an  actual  life-period  of  a 
Nomad  race  would  mould  the  subject  in  the  mouths  of  the  people.” 

VoL.  XX.  No.  80.  102 
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nent  institutions  to  the  Jewish  people,  should  have  used  the 
familiar  and  obvious  practice  of  recording  them,  or  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  commonest  usage,  should  have  left  everything 
floating  loose,  through  his  long  life  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  ?  It  is  a  question  for  rationalism  to  meet  and 
answer. 

Abiding  institutions,  especially  when  so  complicated  as 
the  Jewish,  call  for  written  documents.  Permanent  laws 
require  to  be  recorded.  To  suppose  that  a  man  wise 
enough  to  found  such  institutions  was  also  foolish  enough 
to  dispense  with  the  simplest  method  of  embodying  them,  is 
a  large  draft  on  human  credulity.  Had  he  been  but  an 
ambitious  secular  leader,  the  reason  for  a  permanent  record 
would  have  been  sufficiently  strong.  But  as  a  true  religious 
guide,  laying  the  foundations  of  the  nation’s  spiritual  wel¬ 
fare  for  all  time,  the  motive  was  imperative.  Kuriz  well 
says  :  “  From  the  nature  and  design  of  legislation,  it  would 
be  so  imperatively  necessary  that  the  law  should  be  imme¬ 
diately  committed  to  writing,  that  any  postponement  of  it 
would  only  be  comprehensible,  or  even  conceivable,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  means  and  necessary  conditions  were 
wanting;  such,  for  example,  as  the  requisite  acquaintance 
with  the  art  of  writing,  the  possession  of  writing  materials, 
or  sufficient  time  and  leisure.  But  no  one  will  venture  to 
maintain  that  any  one  of  these  conditions  was  wanting 
when  the  Israelites  were  in  the  desert.”  ^  But  who  so 
competent  to  secure  the  record  of  his  own  laws  as  the  legis¬ 
lator  himself?  Who  so  well  fitted  to  write  the  memorial  of 
the  great  deliverance,  as  the  only  man  who  stood  at  the 
centre  of  the  whole  transaction  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  who  shared  the  sufferings  of  Egypt,  led  every  move¬ 
ment  for  deliverance,  accompanied  every  event  to  the  jour¬ 
ney’s  end,  and  stood  faithful  in  all  ?  Who  so  well  qualified 
by  position,  education,  character  ?  Who  more  likely  to  erect 
the  monument? 

And  since  those  laws  and  that  narrative  presuppose  at 

1  History  of  the  Old  Covenant,  Vol.  III.  p.  502. 
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every  point  the  earlier  history  of  God’s  dealings,  when  was 
there  a  period  or  who  the  man  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  at  which  and  by  whom  it  is  more  credible 
that  the  whole  narrative  from  Genesis  to  Deuteronomy 
should  be  completed?  The  time  had  come;  the  man  was 
there. 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  general  qualities  of  the 
composition  incompatible  with'the  Mosaic  authorship.  It  is 
simply  idle  to  allege,  as  De  Wette  has  done,  the  high  lite¬ 
rary  qualities  of  the  Pentateuch  as  incompatible  with  the 
origination  by  one  man;  constituting,  as  he  says,  “the 
perfection  of  the  epico-historical,  the  rhetorical,  and  the 
poetic  style”  in  Hebrew  literature.  Omitting  all  other 
replies,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  allegation  is  untrue  in 
point  of  fact.  There  is  nothing  of  elaborate  culture  and 
high  art  about  the  Pentateuch.  Its  chief  characteristics  are 
directness  and  simplicity.  If  the  narrative  ever  becomes 
pathetic  or  sublime,  it  is  by  means  of  these  qualities  alone. 
The  marks  of  high  literary  culture  are  far  more  evident  in 
the  later  productions  of  David,  Solomon,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah, 
Nahum.  The  language  of  the  Pentateuch  is  singularly  free 
from  all  that  is  abstract ;  the  phraseology  and  idioms  of 
speech  are  ot  the  most  popular  kind,  the  allusions  often  such 
as  belong  only  to  the  most  inartificial  state  of  society,  and 
the  narratives  not  free  from  those  anticipations  ^  and  repe¬ 
titions  2  which  high  art  excludes. 

There  is,  then,  nothing  in  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  case  to  break  the  force  of  the  positive  evidence  of 
Mosaic  authorship  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  to  make  it 
easy  of  belief. 

II.  The  position  that  Moses  was  the  responsible  author 
of  the  Pentateuch,  is  sustained  by  positive  evidence,  varied, 
abundant,  uncontradicted.  The  nature  and  amount  of  this 
evidence  is  studiously  disregarded  and  disparaged  by  oppo- 

1  Thus  Gen.  xi.  32;  xxv.  7-10;  xxxv.  28,  29;  Ex.  xii.  41,  51,  etc. 

E,  g.  in  the  narrative  of  the  deluge ;  Ex.  vi.  28  -  30,  and  elsewhere.  This 
trait  is  less  noticeable. 
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nents.  Some  of  them  argue  precisely  as  though  no  such 
testimony  were  in  existence. 

1.  The  Pentateuch  expressly  declares  of  Moses,  and  of 
Moses  only,  that  he  was  engaged  in  its  composition.  In 
this  respect  it  affords  us  a  peculiar  vantage-ground.  Few 
ancient  books  expressly  declare  their  authorship.  Even 
when  the  fact  is  indisputable,  we  usually  learn  it  by  com¬ 
mon  fame.  This  is  the  case  with  the  principal  writings  of 
Virgil,  Caesar,  Tacitus,  Plato,  Aristotle.  Now  whatever 
declarations  of  authorship  are  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  are 
of  great  weight,  not  only  on  the  ground  that  any  such  wit¬ 
ness  is  to  be  believed  till  proved  worthless,  and  that  the 
record  itself  is  professedly  historic,  but  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  declarations  were  made  and  continued  in 
the  presence  of  the  nation,  under  circumstances  which  would 
seem  to  render  imposition  out  of  the  question. 

(1)  That  Moses  composed  certain  considerable  portions 
of  the  Pentateuch  is  the  admitted  testimony  of  the  volume 
itself. 

The  book  of  Deuteronomy  as  a  whole  (as  far  as  ch.  xxxi. 
24)  is  certainly  declared  to  have  been  written  by  Moses, 
and  “  this  book  of  the  law”  solemnly  committed  by  him  to 
the  charge  of  the  Levites  (Deut.  xxxi.  9, 10,  24  -  26).*  The 
song  of  Moses,  contained  in  ch.  xxxii,  is  also  declared  to 
have  been  written  by  him  (xxxi.  19,  22).  That  these  state¬ 
ments  include  so  much  at  least  is  admitted,  we  believe,  on 
all  hands.  Rosenmiiller,  Hengstenberg,  Keil,  Havernick, 
and  others  hold  that  they  comprise  more ;  while  Delitzsch, 
Kurtz,  and  even  Davidson,  De  Wette,  and  Knobel,  admit 
that  they  include  Deuteronomy  as  a  whole.*  Thus  De 
Wette  writes  :  “  the  author  of  Deuteronomy,  as  it  appears, 

1  Compare  Deut  iv.  44 ;  v.  1,  24 ;  viii.  1 ;  xi.  18,  23  ;  xii.  28 ;  xv.  5 ;  xvli.  8 ; 
xxix.  1 ;  xxxi.  1. 

*  Delitzsch,  Genesis,  p.  24.  Kurtz,  History  of  the  Old  Covenant,  Vol.  III. 
p.  511.  Davidson,  in  Home’s  Introduction,  10th  ed.,  Vol.  II.  p.  616,  a.d.  1856. 
(Dr.  Davidson’s  last  work  was  received  to  late  for  use).  De  Wette,  Introduc¬ 
tion,  Parker’s  Trans.,  Vol.  II.  p.  189.  Knobel,  Deuteronomy,  pp.  319,  322. 
Knobel  apparently  excludes  the  beginning  of  Deuteronomy,  to  chap.  iv.  44. 
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would  have  us  regard  his  whole  book  as  the  work  of 
xMoses ;  ”  though  he  dismisses  the  subject  with  the  dictato¬ 
rial  remark  :  “  but  the  obscurity  and  unfitness  of  these 
claims  deprive  them  of  all  value  as  proofs.”  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  testimony  is  given,  even  though  it  be  ruled  out. 

Portions  of  Exodus  and  Numbers  also,  it  is  not  denied, 
expressly  claim  to  have  been  committed  to  writing  by  Mo¬ 
ses.  It  is  asserted  (Ex.  xxiv.  7)  that  “  Moses  wrote  all  the 
words  of  the  Lord  ”  which  he  had  just  heard  on  Sinai  and 
communicated  to  the  people.  The  communications  thus 
alleged  to  have  been  written,  include,  by  admission  of  the 
same  writers,^  the  four  chapters  extending  from  the  twen¬ 
tieth  through  the  twenty-third.  The  declaration  is  made 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  27,  28)  that,  by  God’s  command,  Moses  wrote 
down  the  legal  section  contained  in  the  same  chapter.  It  is 
also  stated  (Ex.  xvii.  14)  that,  after  the  extermination  of 
Amalek,  Moses  was  directed  by  Jehovah  to  “  write  this  for 
a  memorial  in  the  book”;  not  a  book,  as  it  reads  in  the 
English  version.  We  are  also  told  in  Num.  xxxiii.  1-3, 
that  “  these  are  the  journeys  of  the  children  of  Israel,”  and 
“  Moses  wrote  their  goings  out  according  to  their  journeys 
by  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  ” ;  a  statement  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  list  of  stations  occupying  most  of  the  chapter. 

The  Pentateuch  then,  even  when  its  testimony  is  cut 
down  to  the  minimum,  certainly  ascribes  to  the  pen  of  Mo¬ 
ses  portions  of  three  of  its  books,  comprising  a  fifth  part  of 
the  whole.  So  much  is  settled. 

(2)  The  testimony  of  the  volume  to  the  agency  of  Moses 
in  its  production,  cannot  be  fairly  restricted  to  those  portions 
thus  indicated. 

a.  It  is  a  w’eighty  fact  that  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch 
nowhere  contain  the  slightest  allusion  to  any  other  author¬ 
ship  than  that  of  Moses.  He  is  repeatedly  mentioned  as  a 
writer  engaged  in  the  composition,  and  there  is  absolute 
silence  concerning  any  other  writer. 

*  De  Wette  simply  calls  it  “  an  older  writing  that  has  been  inserted.”  The 
others  speak  distinctly. 
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b.  It  is  entirely  unwarrantable  to  infer  that  the  definite 
ascription  of  certain  portions  of  the  narrative  to  him,  is  or 
implies  a  denial  in  regard  to  the  remainder.  When  the 
evangelist  John  relates,  in  regard  to  two  special  incidents 
(Johnxix.  35;  xxi.  20-24),  that  being  a  personal  witness 
of  them,  he  also  made  the  record,  no  man  presumes,  for  that 
reason,  to  deny  or  question  either  his  personal  knowledge  of 
other  events  recorded,  or  his  authorship  of  that  whole  gos¬ 
pel.  For  special  reasons  he  mentioned  his  personal  rela¬ 
tion  to  those  transactions,  without  disparagement  of  the 
remainder. 

In  like  manner  the  mention  of  Moses’s  writing,  in  the 
passages  where  it  occurs,  seems  to  be  elicited  by  special 
reasons.  The  first  instance  (Ex.  xvii.  14)  occurred  in  the 
second  month  after  leaving  Egypt,  on  the  first  great  deliv¬ 
erance  in  battle;  and  is  mentioned  as  done,  upon  God’s 
command,  “for  a  memorial.”  The  second  and  third  in¬ 
stances,  in  the  order  of  time  (Ex.  xxiv.  4  ;  xxxiv.  27),  took 
place  immediately  after,  and  in  connection  with  the  giving 
of  the  law  on  Sinai.  A  manifest  reason  for  these  special 
statements  at  that  time,  was  to  show  that  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  God’s  revelations  to  his  covenant  people,  it  was  his 
choice  to  make  both  his  wonderful  doings  and  his  sacred 
law  matters  of  permanent  record.  The  remaining  state¬ 
ments  (Num.  xxxiii.  2  ;  Deut.  xxxi.  9,  10,  19-22,  24-26) 
are  made  concerning  what  was  done  at  the  end  of  the  wan¬ 
derings  and  of  Moses’s  life.  It  was  in  the  fortieth  year  that 
by  God’s  command  he  wrote  the  journeyings  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites  ;  and  it  was  in  the  eleventh  month  of  that  year,  just 
before  his  death,  that  he  “  made  an  end  of  writing  ”  the  law, 
and  solemnly  delivered  the  book  to  the  Levites,  and  wrote  a 
“song  the  same  day,  and  taught  it  the  children, of  Israel.” 
Thus  the  first  and  the  last  events,  as  well  as  the  earliest  and 
the  latest  promulgations  of  the  law  —  so  reads  the  record  — 
were  written  down  by  Moses,  and  it  was  done  by  com¬ 
mand  of  God.  The  legitimate  inference,  were  we  left  to 
inferences,  would  be,  not  that  nothing  else,  but  that  all 
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between  was,  in  like  manner,  recorded  for  a  memorial.  The 
statement  is,  that  the  record  was  begun  and  that  it  was 
completed  by  Moses. 

c.  The  reasons  for  making  a  record  in  these  instances  was 
equally  operative  throughout.  The  conflict  with  the  Amale- 
kites  was  no  more  remarkable  than  that  with  the  Moabites; 
and  neither  of  these  more  striking  than  many  other  divine 
interpo.sitions  on  the  way.  The  reasons  for  writing  the  first 
four  chapters  of  laws  were  just  as  imperative  for  recording 
the  subsequent  thirty  or  more  chapters,  civil,  ritual,  and 
religious  ;  indeed,  the  ordinances  for  the  tabernacle,  the 
priesthood,  and  the  sacrificial  service,  which,  as  Knobel  ad¬ 
mits,  came  from  Moses,  are  contained  in  those  subsequent 
chapters.  That  such  a  man,  having  actually  begun  to  vvrite 
his  laws,  should  have  suspended  the  process,  and  left  the 
more  minute  and  complicated  unwritten,  would  seem  to 
require  a  special  declaration  to  make  it  credible.  And 
again,  what  was  the  conceivable  value  of  a  mere  register  of 
halting-places,  in  comparison  with  the  events  which  took 
place  at  those  stations  ?  Would  this  author  (whoever  he 
may  have  been)  gravely  inform  us  that  of  all  the  incidents 
attending  the  journey  from  Egypt  to  Palestine,  the  great 
leader  wrote  down  only  a  barren  list  of  encampments,  and 
an  account,  in  six  sentences,  of  one  battle  ?  Does  a  con¬ 
struction  that  brings  us  to  this  result  carry  an  air  of  proba¬ 
bility  ? 

d.  Accordingly  we  find  very  distinct  indications  that  the 
passages  under  consideration  were  but  parts  of  a  larger 
whole,  composed  by  Moses. 

(i.)  This  is  true  of  the  very  first  mention  of  writing  found 
in  the  Pentateuch,  Ex.  xvii.  14 :  “  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  Write  this  for  a  memorial  in  the  book  not  a 

book).  Here  is  a  manifest  reference  to  a  well-known  book, 
in  which  the  event  was  to  be  recorded. 

To  escape  the  force  o/  this  troublesome  passage,  two  prin¬ 
cipal  methods  have  been  adopted :  Dr.  Davidson  assumes 
that  the  book  referred  to  was  “  a  monograph  on  the  wars  of 
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the  Amalekites,”  in  which  was  to  be  written  simply  the 
prophecy  of  Amalek’s  utter  overthrow,  contained  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  verse  14th.^  The  supposition  of  such  a  mono¬ 
graph  is,  of  course,  baseless;  there  is  no  hint  of  it  here  or 
elsewhere.  It  is  the  more  inexcusable  in  a  critic  who  is  in¬ 
sisting  on  the  most  rigid  restriction  of  biblical  statements, 
thus  to  advance  a  groundless  and  needless  hypothesis  to 
escape  the  force  of  testimony.  “  The  book”  must  be  some 
well-known  book,  either  in  process  of  writing,  or  to  be 
written. 

Knobel,  on  the  other  hand,  would  practically  disregard  the 
article,  and  understand  the  direction  as  only  equivalent  to 
“commit  to  writing”  (scliriftlich  machen).  But  neither  he 
nor  De  Wette  nor  Gesenius  ventures  to  translate  other¬ 
wise  than  “  the  book.”  He  disregards,  in  interpretation,  the 
distinction  between  the  definite  and  indefinite  article.^  But 
this  course  (1)  repudiates  a  distinction  which  the  Hebrew  of 
the  Pentateuch  well  knew  how  to  make,  and  which  it  did 
make  in  this  very  phrase.  It  could  say  “  write  in  a  book  ” 
Deut.  xxxi.  24 ;  Deut.  xvii.  18) ;  or  it  could 

say  “in  the  book ”  (“iBS?  Deut.  xxviii.  58 ;  xxix.  26).3  In 
various  other  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  the  latter 
phrase  occurs,  clearly  meaning  “  the  book” ;  e.  g.  Jer.  xxxvi. 
8,  10,  13 ;  Dan.  xii.  1 ;  Neh.  viii.  8.  An  instructive  case  is 
found  2  Sam.  xi.  14,  15,  where  the  difference  between  the 
expressions  is  exhibited  in  two  successive  verses :  in  the 
first  sentence  we  have  the  general  statement,  “  David  wrote 
a  letter,  or  writing  (“iBO)  ;  in  the  second  sentence,  “  and  Da¬ 
vid  wrote  in  the  letter  (“'S&a)  saying.”  Hebrew  prose 
maintains  the  force  of  the  definite  article  as  decidedly  as 
Greek  prose,  and  much  in  the  same  way.^  (2)  This  at¬ 
tempt  fails  to  sustain  itself  by  any  exceptional  cases  in  the 

1  Horne’s  Introduction,  Vol.  II.  p.  613.  In  his  later  work  Dr.  Davidson 
ventures  to  change  the  pointing  of  the  Hebrew. 

^  So  Vatcr  and  Bleck  substantially,  as  we  understand  Hengstenberg,  Genu¬ 
ineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  Vol.  II.  p.  123. 

*  Here  with  nJTil ,  and  strengthened  to  “  this.” 

*  Gesenius’s  Hebrew  Grammar,  §  107. 
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use  of  this  phrase.  Knobel  cites  five  instances  to  justify  his 
interpretation  :  Esther  ix.  25  ;  Jer.  xxxii.  10  ;  Job  xix.  23  ; 
1  Sam.  X.  25 ;  Num.  x.  23.  The  expression  “’Bsa  or  “iBsn  oc¬ 
curs  in  each  of  these  passages,  but  in  none  of  them  can  it 
be  shown  to  have  any  other  meaning  than  “  the  book,”  or 
the  document.  In  the  first  instance  it  means,  not  “  letters  ” 
in  general  (as  in  our  version),  but  the  letters”  or  written 
official  documents  (Esther  viii.  8,  9),  which  had  previously 
been  written  in  the  king’s  name,  sealed  with  the  royal  seal, 
and  sent  through  all  the  provinces.  In  Jer.  xxxii.  10  it  is 
still  the  writing  (“  evidence,”  Eng.  version),  namely  the 
necessary,  or  customary,  or  well-known  writing,  employed 
in  such  bargains ;  as  we  speak  of  buying  land  and  taking 
“  the  deed.”  In  Job  xix.  23  it  is  also  “  the  book,”  namely 
the  book  implied  in  the  first  member  of  the  same  verse,  in 
the  word  “  written  ”  ;  the  speaker  wishes  for  a  lasting  record 
of  his  words  —  that  they  were  now  written,  and  not  only 
written,  but  that  they  were  “  deeply  cut  ('’pf^!)  in  the  book  ” 
alluded  to;  and  the  wish  succeeding  is  for  a  rock-record 
even.  In  1  Sam.  x.  25,  the  case  is  equally  clear :  Samuel 
wrote  “  in  the  book,”  that  is,  the  sacred  record,  for  it  is 
added  “and  laid  it  up  before  the  Lord.”  The  remaining 
instance  (Num.  x.  23)  equally  fails  to  sustain  the  interpre¬ 
tation.  There  is  no  necessity  in  that  case  for  forcing  the 
language  out  of  its  legitimate  meaning,  “  the  book,”  i.  e. 
the  requisite  or  customary  document,  or  possibly  even  the 
book  kept  for  record  in  such  cases,  especially  as  the  offering 
prescribed  for  the  occasion  is  termed  a  “  memorial  offering  ” 
(vs.  15,  18).  De  Wette  translates,  as  in  duty  bound,  “  the 
book.” 

These  attempts  to  evade  the  legitimate  meaning  of  Ex. 
xvii.  14,  are  more  worthy  of  a  partisan  than  a  scholar.  We 
may  conclude,  in  the  words  of  Kalisch,  that  “  it  is  clear 
almost  to  a  certainty,  that  here  ‘  the  book  of  Moses  ’  is 
understood.”  ^  ’ 

(ii.)  Again,  in  Deut.  xvii.  18,  19,  it  is  commanded  in 


^  Kalisch  on  Exodas,  in  loco. 

VoL.  XX.  No.  79.  103 
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reference  to  the  future  king,  that  he  shall  write  him  a  copy 
of  this  in  a  book  out  of  that  which  is  before  the  priests,  the 
Levites;  and  it  shall  be  with  him,  and  he  shall  read  therein 
all  the  days  of  his  life,  that  he  may  learn  to  fear  the  Lord 
his  God.  to  keep  all  the  words  of  this  law^  and  these  statutes 
to  do  them.”  Here  a  copy  of  the  law  is  spoken  of  as  being 
“  before  the  priests.”  And  further,  in  Deut.  xxxi.  9- 11,  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  the  completion  “  of  this  law  ” ;  it  is  stated, 
“  Moses  wrote  this  law  and  delivered  it  unto  the  priests,” 
commanding  that  it  be  publicly  read,  every  seven  years,  at 
the  feast  of  tabernacles;  and  (vs.  24)  “when  he  had  made 
an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  law  in  a  book  till  they 
were  ended,  that  Moses  commanded  the  Levites  which  bare 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  liord  saying.  Take  this  book 
of  the  law  and  put  it  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
of  the  Lord,  that  it  may  be  for  a  witness  against  thee.”  In 
various  intermediate  passages,  also,  mention  is  made  of  a 
written  book  of  the  law,  as  something  already  existing. 
Moses  declares  to  the  people  (Deut.  xxviii.)  that  if  they  did 
not  observe  “  to  do  all  the  words  of  this  law  that  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  this  book  (vs.  58),  God  would  bring  upon  them, 
besides  other  specified  diseases,  “  every  sickness  and  every 
plague  which  is  not  written  in  the  book  of  this  law”  (vs.  61). 
He  announces  (xxix.  20)  that  the  defiant  sinner  shall  expe¬ 
rience  “  all  the  curses  that  are  written  in  this  book.”  Simi¬ 
lar  expressions  occur  in  verses  21st  and  27th  of  the  same 
chapter,  and  in  chapter  xxx.  10. 

Of  these  passages  in  Deuteronomy,  the  following  are 
some  of  the  obvious  considerations  which  indicate  that  the 
reference  is  not  to  Deuteronomy  alone,  but  to  a  larger 
composition  of  which  it  formed  a  part :  (1)  These  expres¬ 
sions  were  all  oral  communications ;  yet  they  all  speak  of 
what  is  “  written  in  this  book.”  There  was  then  a  book 
written,  or  partly  written,  when  these  utterances  were  made  ; 
and  these  declarations  —  the  repetitions  of  the  law  in  Deu¬ 
teronomy  —  were  but  part  of  a  larger  whole.  To  reply,  as 
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does  Davidson,'  that  these  expressions  were  not  in  the  oral 
utterance,  but  were  added  when  the  declarations  were  after¬ 
wards  put  in  writing,  is  simply  to  cut  the  knot  by  an  arbi¬ 
trary  assertion.  (2)  The  supposition  that  these  utterances 
involve  the  recognition  of  a  larger  whole,  already  committed 
in  part  to  writing,  is  confirmed  by  manifest  references  in 
Deuteronomy  to  the  preceding  laws  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Thus  the  direction  in  Deut.  xviii.  2  clearly  and  directly  refers 
to  Num.  xviii.  20 ;  and  Deiit.  xxiv.  8,  9  as  clearly  to  Lev. 
xiii.  xiv.  The  passing  allusion  to  the  various  offerings,  ch. 
xii.  6,  11,  presupposes  the  fuller  directions  of  the  earlier 
books  to  make  it  intelligible.  The  laws  of  the  feasts  in  ch. 
xvi.  are  not  given  completely ;  the  festivals  are  but  briefly 
mentioned  in  order  to  specify  the  place  where  they  are  to  be 
observed,  viz.  “  in  the  place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose,  to 
put  his  name  there.”  A  reference  to  the  promises  of  Gen. 
XV.  5  and  of  Ex.  iii.  8,  17  occurs  in  ch.  vi.  3 ;  and  to  Num. 
xxxiii.  52,  53,  in  ch.  vi.  19.  It  will  be  shown,  in  another 
connection,  how  indeed  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  filled 
with  brief  references  to  transactions  fully  described  in  pre¬ 
vious  books.  Now  to  reply  to  this  and  similar  considera¬ 
tions,  with  Dr.  Davidson,*  “  that  they  must  be  dismissed 
with  the  single  remark  of  their  weakness^  is  more  summary 
than  satisfactory.  (3)  Thus  to  limit  the  statements  in  Deut. 
xxxi.  concerning  the  completion  and  solemn  commitment  of 
this  book  of  the  law  to  the  Levites,  is  to  destroy  all  refer¬ 
ence  to  any  such  deposit  of  the  remainder  of  Moses’s 
alleged  writings,  even  those  communications  on  Sinai 
written  down  by  him  at  the  commandment  of  God  (Ex. 
xxiv.  3,  7).  For  there  is  no  other  record  of  their  being  so 
deposited.  Whereas  the  statement  has  every  aspect  of  a 
final  completion  and  solemn  deposit  of  the  lawgiver’s  whole 
writings.  (4)  The  common  meaning  of  “the  book  of  the 
law,”  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  the  Pentateuch.  Davidson 
fully  admits  that  this  and  similar  expressions  throughout 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  “  allude  to  the  Pentateuch  as  it  now 

'  Horne’s  Introdaction,  Vol.  III.  p.  616.  *  Ibid.  p.  615. 
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exists  ” ;  also  that  “  from  the  time  when  the  books  of 
Chronicles  were  written,  we  have  little  hesitation  in  af¬ 
firming  that  the  Pentateuch  is  the  most  likely  sense  of  the 
book  of  the  lawP'^  But  we  ask:  where  is  there  any  in¬ 
dication  of  a  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  phrase?” 
Kurtz,  as  we  understand  him,  even  concedes  that  the 
expression  rrninn  "ifiO  is  always  employed  to  denote  the  en¬ 
tire  Pentateuch  in  the  books  succeeding  Deuteronomy,  e.g. 
in  Josh.  i.  8 ;  viii.  31, 34 ;  xxiv.  26 ;  2  Kings  xi  v.  6,  etc.*^  Then 
why  not  so  in  Deuteronomy  ?  Kurtz  finds  one  fatal  objec¬ 
tion —  the  use  of  the  word  “this,”  in  the  passages  of  Deu¬ 
teronomy,  which,  as  he  thinks,  compels  us  to  limit  the  state¬ 
ment  to  the  thorale  of  Deuteronomy.  Delitzsch  advances 
the  same  argument.  Kurtz  even  says  that  this  is  “  the 
point  on  which  the  whole  question  depends.”  If  so,  his 
position  is  a  failure ;  for  how  else  could  or  would  a  writer 
naturally  designate  a  work  in  the  composition  of  which  he 
was  engaged,  and  known  to  be  engaged,  and  in  which  his 
w’ords  now  uttered  were  to  be  recorded,  than  “  this  book  of 
the  law  ”  ?  Does  not  the  designation  more  naturally  and 
properly  describe  a  book  in  process  of  writing  and  soon  to 
be  finished,  than  something  not  yet  written  at  all. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  phrase  “  this  law  ”  is  in  some 
instances  limited  by  some  restricting  clause,  as  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  (Deut.  i.  5  ;  iv.  8,  44)  “  this  law  which  I  command 
you  this  day.”  The  limitation,  however,  lies,  not  in  the 
word  “  this,”  but  in  the  attendant  specification.  “  This 
law  ”  denotes  primarily  the  one  code  revealed  from  God. 

(iii.)  A  still  further  and  highly  satisfactory  class  of  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  contents  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers 
claim  to  have  been  written  by  Moses,  has  been  wholly  over¬ 
looked  by  these  writers.  It  is  the  implication  abundantly 
contained  in  the  books  themselves.  While  not  saying  in  so 
many  words  that  they  were  throughout  committed  to  writ- 

1  Home’s  Introduction,  Vol.  III.  p.  618. 

*  History  of  the  Old  Covenant,  Vol.  III.  p.  512. 
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ing  by  him,  they  are  pervaded  from  end  to  end  by  indications 
to  that  effect,  incompatible  with  any  other  supposition. 

On  the  one  hand,  God  is  represented  as  giving  special 
instructions  to  Moses  to  deposit  his  future  communications 
(written,  of  course)  in  the  ark.  The  statement  is  found  in 
Ex.  XXV.  16,  21,  22.  It  occurs  after  the  declaration  that  Mo¬ 
ses  wrote  down  the  first  portions  of  the  divine  legislation, — 
the  passage  extending  from  Ex.  xx.  22  to  xxiii.  33.  God 
says,  twice  over:  “thou  shalt  put  into  the  ark  the  testimony 
that  I  shall  give  thee  ” ;  adding  in  the  same  connection  (vs. 

22) :  “  I  will  commune  with  thee . of  all  things  which  I 

vnll  give  thee  in  commandment  unto  the  children  of  Israel.” 
Here  there  is  an  unrestricted  direction  to  deposit  all  the 
remainder  of  the  divine  communications  in  the  ark  of  the 
testimony.  Those  communications  occupy 'much  of  the 
remaining  portion  of  Exodus,  all  of  Leviticus,  and  most  of 
Numbers  —  some  fifty  chapters.  There  is  here  no  question 
ill  regard  to  the  translation.  Our  version  corresponds  to 
that  of  De  Wette ;  and  Knobel  specifically  defends  it.  It 
respects  God’s  further  communications  without  limitation. 
Here,  then,  was  the  arrangement  for  sacredly  preserving  an 
exact  record  of  all  God’s  utterances. 

On  the  other  hand,  answering  to  this  direction  is  the  addi¬ 
tional  fact  that  the  books  claim  throughout,  and  in  a  vast 
number  of  passages,  to  be  an  exact  record  of  God’s  utter¬ 
ances  to  Moses  in  the  minutest  detail.  We  have  not  only 
such  general  announcements  as  the  closing  verse  of  Leviti¬ 
cus  (xxvii.  34) :  “  These  are  the  commandments  which  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses  for  the  children  of  Israel  in  Sinai”; 
and  the  closing  verse  of  Numbers :  “  These  are  the  com¬ 
mandments  and  the  judgments  which  the  Lord  commanded 
by  the  hand  of  Moses  unto  the  children  of  Israel  in  the 
plains  of  Moab,  by  Jordan  near  Jericho.”  Similar  assertions 
are  scattered  through  the  books.  Thus  the  single  statement,' 
“  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,”  or,  “  The  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,”  occurs  in  connection  with  various  groups  of 
commandments  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  more 
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than  one  hundred  times;  besides  other  forms,  e.  g.,  the 
declarations  of  Moses :  “  These  are  the  words  which  the  Lord 
hath  commanded  ”  (Ex.  xxxv.  1),  “  This  is  the  thing  which 
the  Lord  hath  commanded”  (Num.  xxx.  1),  or,  “and  Moses 
told  the  children  of  Israel  according  to  all  that  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses”  (Num.  xxix.  40).  And  again,  in  as¬ 
serting  the  compliance  with  many  of  these  commandments, 
we  are  informed  some  fifty  times  in  these  books,  that  it  took 
place  “  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  or,  “  according  to 
the  commandment  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand  of  Moses.” 

Let  it  be  remembered,  now,  not  only  how  voluminous 
were  these  instructions,  —  some  fifty  chapters,  —  but  how 
minute  and  complicated;  the  directions  for  the  ark  and 
tabernacle,  for  example,  containing  some  thirty  different 
measurements,  besides  abundant  other  details  equally* dif¬ 
ficult  of  retention  in  the  memory,  and  a  similar  minute¬ 
ness  of  specification  extending  through  much  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion.  When,  therefore,  we  lay  these  constant  claims  to  be 
an  exact  statement  of  God’s  utterances  to  Moses  by  the 
side  of  the  alleged  command  to  deposit  in  the  ark  the  testi¬ 
mony  which  God  should  give  him,  it  is  impossible  to  under¬ 
stand  these  assertions  to  be  less  than  a  reiterated  and 
emphatic  claim  of  all  these  passages  to  have  been  put  on 
record  by  Moses.  It  is  virtually  the  clearest  testimony  of  all, 
inasmuch  as  it  so  pervades  the  record.  It  thus  falls  in  with 
the  declaration  (Ex.  xxiv.  4)  that  the  first  instalment  of  the 
law  was  written  down  by  Moses,  and  with  the  closing 
statement  (Deut.  xxxi.  24  —  26),  that  “  when  Moses  had  made 
an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  law  in  a  book,  until  they 
were  finished,  Moses  commanded  the  Levites  which  bare 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  saying.  Take  this  book 
of  the  law  and  put  it  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
of  the  Lord  your  God  ” ;  and  just  fills  up  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  claim.’ 

1  It  will  be  observed  that  the  testimony  in  reference  to  the  book  of  Genesis  is 
less  explicit,  except  as  gathered  up  in  this  concluding  statement  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  testimony  in  regard  to  the  “  book  of  the  law.”  It  is  covered,  however,  by 
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e.  Furthermore,  the  particular  portions  of  the  Pentateuch 
which  are  admitted,  by  Davidson  and  others,  to  claim  Mo¬ 
saic  authorship,  include  and  fully  endorse  the  main  portions 
of  the  whole  Pentateuch.  Little,  therefore,  is  gained  in  the 
attempt  to  restrict  the  authorship  to  particular  portions  of 
the  volume.  Moses  makes  himself  responsible  for  the  bulk 
of  the  previous  narrative  in  detail,  and  particularly  from  the 
times  of  Abraham. 

Let  us  now  confine  our  attention  to  these  restricted 
portions,  viz.  Deuteronomy,  as  far  as  ch.  xxxi.  24,  and  the 
song  of  Moses,  ch.  xxxii ;  Exodus,  ch.  xx.  22  -  xxiii.  33,  and 
xvii.  8-16;  Numbers  xxxiii.^  From  these  portions  we  can 
construct  a  somewhat  circumstantial  narrative  correspond¬ 
ing  to  and  vouching  for  the  main  history  contained  in  the 
previous  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  Some  of  the  statements 
are  many  times  reiterated,  and  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
reaffirmed  in  the  manner  of  references  to  transactions  well 
known  and  more  fully  described  elsewhere.  Still  they  are 
complete  as  far  as  they  extend. 

The  following  outline  of  the  previous  narrative  is  thus 
reaffirmed :  the  dispersion  of  the  human  race  by  the  Creator, 
and  the  particular  choice  of  Israel  as  the  object  of  his  favor 
(Deut.  xxxii.  8,  9) ;  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
(xxix.  23) ;  the  assignment  of  Moab  to  Lot  and  his  descend¬ 
ants  (ii.  9) ;  and  of  the  region  of  Mount  Seir  to  Esau  and  his 
descendants  (ii.  5);  Esau  being  tlie  “brother”  of  the  Isra¬ 
elites  (xxiii.  7 ;  ii.  4) ;  the  oath  of  God  to  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  (ix.  5;  xvi.  5;  xxix.  13,  etc.),  promising  them  a 
vast  increase,  and  possession  of  the  land  flowing  with  milk 
anej  honey  (vi.  3,  etc.) ;  and  promising  also  the  subjugation 


the  remaining  evidence  which  will  be  adduced,  especially  the  direct  testimony 
and  the  linguistic  traits,  which,  as  will  be  shown,  segregate  the  Pentateuch  and 
mark  it  as  a  distinct  whole.  The  direct  and  essential  connection  of  Genesis 
with  the  unity  of  the  narrative,  as  previously  exhibited,  bears  on  this  point. 

1  De  Wette,  Davidson,  Delitzsch,  and  Kurtz  all  speak  of  the  whole  of  Deu¬ 
teronomy,  except  the  appendix.  Knobel  apparently  would  begin  at  ch.  iv.  44. 
We  quote  the  whole  book  to  the  appendix.  The  omission  of  the  first  four  chap¬ 
ters  would  leave  all  the  essential  facts  remaining. 
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of  the  resident  nations  of  Canaan  (vii.  2),  who  were  rejected 
and  to  be  cast  out  for  their  wickedness  (ix.  4) ;  the  descent 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Hebrew  nation',  seventy  persons,  into 
Egypt  (x.  22),  where  they  became  a  “  nation,  great  and 
mighty  and  populous”  (xxvi.  6;  x.  22) ;  the  evil  treatment 
and  hard  bondage  in  Egypt  (xxvi.  6,  7 ;  vi.  21,  etc.) ;  the 
cry  of  the  people  unto  God,  and  his  hearkening  to  the  cry 
(xxvi,  7) ;  the  deliverance  by  God  “  with  a  mighty  hand  and 
with  a  stretched-out  arm,  and  with  great  terribleness,  and 
with  signs  and  wonders  ”  (xxvi.  8) ;  his  chastisement  in¬ 
flicted  both  upon  the  land  and  its  king  (xi.  2,  3),  and  upon 
the  king’s  household  (vi.  2.2) ;  “  the  evil  diseases  of  Egypt  ” 
(vik  15) ;  the  destruction  of  the  first-born  (Num.  xxxiii.  4) ; 
the  departure  from  Egypt  in  haste  (Deut.  xvi.  3)  on  the  fif¬ 
teenth  day  of  the  month  Abib  (xvi.  1),  on  the  day  after  the 
passover  (Num.  xxxiii.  3) ;  the  passage  of  the  Israelites 
through  the  sea  (Num.  xxxiii.  8) ;  the  pursuit  by  Pharaoh, 
with  horses  and  chariots,  and  his  destruction  in  the  waters 
of  the  Red  sea  (Deut.  xi.  4) ;  the  journey  of  forty  years  in 
the  wilderness  (xxix.  5,  etc.) ;  the  halting  places  on  the  jour¬ 
ney  (Num.  xxxiii) ;  the  palm-trees  and  fountains  which 
they  found  at  Elim  (xxxiii.  9) ;  the  want  of  water  at  Rephi- 
dim  (xxxiii.  14) ;  the  feeding  with  manna  (Deut.  viii.  3) ;  the 
circumstances  of  the  law-giving  on  Sinai,  amidst  fire  and 
cloud,  and  attended  with  great  fear  on  the  part  of  the  Isra¬ 
elites  (v.  5,  22-27);  the  two  tables  of  stone  written  by 
the  finger  of  God  (ix.  10) ;  the  forty  days  spent  by  Moses 
fasting  on  the  mountain  (ix.  9) ;  his  hasty  descent  (vs.  12) ; 
the  golden  calf  (vs.  16) ;  the  broken  tables  of  the  law  (vs. 
17);  God’s  anger  with  Aaron  (vs.  20) ;  the  destruction  of 
the  image  (vs.  21) ;  the  successful  intercession  of  Moses  for 
the  people  and  for  Aaron  (vs.  19,  20) ;  the  renewal  of  the 
tables,  construction  of  the  ark,  and  deposit  of  the  tables  in 
the  ark  (x.  1-5);  the  selection  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  for 
sacred  services  (x.  8, 9) ;  the  leprosy  of  Miriam  (xxiv.  8,  9) ; 
the  appointment  of  officers  to  aid  Moses  (u9-17);  the 
sending  of  twelve  spies  from  Kadesh-Barnea  (i.  21) ;  their 
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report  (vs.  24,  25) ;  the  rebellion  of  the  people  (ix.  23 ;  i.  27) 
from  fear  of  the  Anakims  (ix.  2 ;  i.  28) ;  and  the  sentence  of 
God  to  exclude  that  generation,  except  Joshua  and  Caleb, 
from  the  promised  land  (i.  35,  36) ;  the  destruction  of  Da- 
than  and  Abiram  with  their  households  and  effects,  by  the 
opening  of  the  earth  (xi.  6) ;  the  opposition  of  Moab,  the 
hiring  of  Balaam,  and  the  conversion  of  Balaam’s  attempted 
curse  into  a  blessing  (xxiii.  3  -  5) ;  the  battles  with  Sihon 
and  Og,  and  the  assignment  of  their  territory  to  the  tribes  of 
Reuben,  Ephraim,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (xxix.7,8); 
the  death  of  Aaron  on  Mount  Hor  at  the  age  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  journey  (Num. 
xxxiii.  38,  39) ;  the  announcement  to  Moses  that  he  should 
not  go  over  the  Jordan  but  should  die  on  Pisgah  (xxxi.  2 ;  iii. 
23  -  27) ;  his  expectation  of  a  speedy  death  at  the  age  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  (xxxi.  2),  and  his  appointment  of 
Joshua  as  his  successor  in  authority  (xxxi.  3). 

These  things  constitute  the  main  outline  of  the  whole 
narrative  of  the  Pentateuch,  from  the  time  of  the  dispersion 
of  the  nations,  including  many  of  the  supernatural  events. 
Moreover  the  leading  features  of  the  whole  law  contained  in 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  including  the  three  great 
national  festivals  and  the  whole  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
polity  of  the  nation,  are  repeated  and  endorsed  in  Deuter¬ 
onomy.  It  is  done,  too,  largely  by  way  of  allusion  to  those 
fuller  narratives,  and  therefore  presupposes  them. 

Thus,  then,  after  all  possible  paring  down  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  volume,  we  can  still  stand  on  the  platform 
yielded  us  by  the  objectors,  and  find  Moses,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  volume,  making  himself  responsible  for 
the  main  contents  of  the  Pentateuch.  Even  these  portions 
of  the  volume  thus  fully  accord  with  the  other  proofs  that 
Moses  was  the  author  of  the  whole. 

The  variations  of  the  history  and  modifications  of  the 
laws  which  are  found  in;Deuteronomy,  instead  of  being  an 
objection  to  the  unity  of  authorship,  are  an  argument  in 
favor  of  it ;  being  made  with  such  entire  freedom  of  manner, 
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yet  such  close  adhesion  of  fact  and  thorough  unity  of  aim 
and  plan,  as  the  author  alone  would  exhibit.  In  all  these 
respects  we  see  the  working  of  the  one  authoritative  mind. 

The  hortatory  manner  of  Deuteronomy,  which  has  some¬ 
times  been  urged  as  a  proof  of  a  different  origin,  simply 
shows  the  natural,  almost  unavoidable  influence  of  his 
present  position,  —  addressing  for  the  last  time,  within  a 
few  weeks  of  his  decease,  the  people  whom  he  had  led  for 
forty  years.  The  mind  which  would  find  ground  for  cavil 
here,  might  as  well  deny  the  genuineness  of  Washington’s 
Inaugural  and  Annual  Messages,  because  his  Farewell 
Address  was  so  diverse  from  them. 

We  shall  then  continue  to  hold  that  the  Pentateuch  itself 
—  be  its  testimony  better  or  worse  —  most  distinctly  claims 
Moses  as  the  author  of  the  chief  part  of  it,  and,  by  strong 
implication,  of  the  whole.  And  the  man  who  denies  the 
validity  of  this  testimony  we  shall  hold  bound  to  show 
powerful  reasons  for  treating  the  volume  in  a  manner  so 
entirely  peculiar ;  and  furthermore  to  show  very  clearly  and 
very  specifically  how  such  claims  could  have  been  set  up 
and  continued  for  hundreds  of  years  in  the  presence  of  the 
nation  whose  history  they  include,  without  one  breath  of 
opposition  or  questioning  ever  having  been  awakened.' 

1  It  is  due  to  Delitzsch  and  Kartz  to  say  that  they  both  ascribe  fo  Moses  the 
virtual  responsibility  for  the  whole  Pentateuch.  The  former  holds  that  he 
actually  wrote  Deuteronomy  and  the  smaller  sections  referred  to,  and  left  the 
completion  of  the  whole  work  to  some  of  his  contemporaries  and  assistants ;  that 
the  Elohistic  portion  was  written  by  some  such  man  as  Eleazer  the  son  of 
Aaron,  and  the  Jehovistic  afterwards,  by  some  such  man  as  Joshua  or  one  of 
the  elders,  and  that  the  history  was  finished  soon  after  entering  the  Holy  Land. 
Kurtz  adopts  a  similar  view,  viz.  that  the  work  was  completed  by  the  assistants 
of  Mo-es  ;  but  he  thinks  that  larger  portions  of  the  law  must  have  been  written 
at  the  time  of  reception,  and  sees  no  reason  why  the  whole  history,  down  to  the 
departure  from  Sinai,  may  not  have  been  written  down  at  that  time,  and  later 
events  added  as  they  occurred. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  how  very  close  these  writers  come  to  the  common 
view',  especially  as  they  make  the  whole  Pentateuch  to  be  of  Mosaic  authority, 
though  not  throughout  of  Mosaic  composition.  It  is  a  long  stride  for  Glermany 
in  the  right  direction. 
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2.  The  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament  refer  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  to  Moses. 

This  point  may  be  briefly  presented.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  confute  and  divert  this  testimony,  but 
the  following  proposition  we  think  no  one  will  venture  to 
deny :  the  Pentateuch,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  repeat¬ 
edly  referred  to  in  the  remaining  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  ;  when  so  referred  to,  it  is  often  ascribed  to  Moses, 
and  is  never,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  directly  or  by  impli¬ 
cation,  ascribed  to  any  other  author. 

The  phrases  “  the  book  of  the  law,”  “  the  book  of  Moses,” 
“  the  law  of  Moses,”  “  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,”  “  the 
law  which  Moses  commanded,”  occur  in  various  passages, 
and  in  the  same  general  sense.^  They  refer  to  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  or  something  contained  in  it.  In  very  many  of  these 
instances  the  reference  contains  a  quotation  from  some 
portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  alludes  to  some  act  prescribed 
in  it,  and  thus  identifies  it  with  the  book  or  law  of  Moses. 
Thus  in  Josh.  viii.  31  we  are  informed  that  Moses  did  as  it 
is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses  ;  and  the  transaction  so 
performed  was  one  which  was  prescribed  in  Deut.  xxvii. 
So  1  Kings  ii  3,  in  referring  to  what  is  written  in  the  law 
of  Moses,  contains  a  quotation  from  Deut.  xxix.  9. 

Here  we  meet  with  an  evasion.  A  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  references,  though  by  no  means  all,  are  natu¬ 
rally  made  to  the  later  solemn  warnings  and  final  admo¬ 
nitions  of  the  great  lawgiver.  Dr.  Davidson  would  deny 
that  the  phrases  in  question  commonly  mean  the  whole 
Pentateuch  ;  affirming  that  most  of  them  do  not  bear  that 
sense ;  or,  at  least,  “  it  is  matter  of  doubtful  disputation 
whether  they  do  or  not.”^  The  expression,  he  suggests, 
may  have  received  a  gradual  extension  of  meaning,  as  new 

1  Instances  of  these  several  phrases  are  found  in  Josh.  i.  7,  8 ;  viii.  31  -35  ; 
xxiii.  6  ;  xxiv.  26 ;  2  Kings  xiV.  6 ;  xxii.  8,  1 1  ;  Neh.  viii.  1,  3,  14  ;  x.  34,  36 ; 
xiii.  1 ;  2  Chron.  xvii.  9;  xxv.  4  ;  xxxir.  14  ;  xxxv.  12;  £z.  iii.  2;  vi.  18; 
1  Kings  ii.  3 ;  1  Chron  xvi.  40 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  18  ;  xxxi.  4  ;  Dan.  ix.  11, 13. 
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writings  were  added.  He  does  not  undertake  to  show  by 
historic  evidence  that  this  was  so;  but  he  advances  it  some¬ 
what  as  if  it  were  not  incumbent  on  him  to  prove,  but  on  us 
to  disprove.  Meanwhile  he  is  obliged  to  admit  that  in 
some  instances  the  phrase  does  signify  the  Pentateuch ;  but 
he  would  apparently  maintain  that  for  the  most  part  it 
designates  no  more  than  the  one  book  of  Deuteronomy. 

All  the  strength  of  his  objection  lies  in  the  fact  that,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  a  citation  is  not  a  whole  volume, 
but  is  made  from  some  definite  part  of  the  volume.  And 
the  argument  is,  apparently,  that  where  a  book  is  named 
and  one  part  of  it  cited,  the  name  of  the  book  covers  only 
the  one  section  of  the  book  cited,  notwithstanding  that 
the  name  is  elsewhere  used  as  the  general  name  of  the 
volume. 

Now  we  say  in  reply  to  this  captious  criticism,  that  the 
phrases  in  question,  from  their  frequent  occurrence  and  for¬ 
mulary  aspect,  bear  every  mark  of  being  a  settled  appel¬ 
lation,  as  much  so  as  in  the  New  Testament.  The  man 
who  claims  that  they  were  used  with  a  fluctuating  signifi¬ 
cation,  is  bound  to  bring  evidence  of  it ;  he  cannot  be 
permitted  to  assume  it  unproved,  in  order  to  carry  a  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  maintain,  (1)  that  there  is*  no 
evidence  that  the  phrases  were  used  to  designate  a  book  or 
section  of  the  Pentateuch  to  the  exclusion  of  the  remainder. 
The  only  passage  which  can  be  cited  as  offering  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  positive  proof  to  that  effect,  is  found  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Joshua,  where  Joshua  wrote  upon  the 
plastered  stones  “  a  copy  (nrdTsj.of  the  law  of  Moses.”  It 
is  said  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  question  that  the  whole 
Pentateuch  should  have  been  so  inscribed.  We  reply,  first, 
it  is  almost  equally  improbable  that  the  whole  of  Deuter¬ 
onomy  was  so  inscribed;  indeed  Kurtz,  who  strongly  urges 
the  objection,  scarcely  ventures  to  suppose  it.  He  insists 
only  on  “the  legal  portions  of  that  book.”^  Furthermore, 
it  is  apparent  from  the  method  employed  —  writing  in  plas- 


*  History  of  the  Old  Covenant,  Vol.  I.  p.  57. 
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ter  —  that  the  object  in  view  was  not  to  make  a  permanent 
record  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  law,  so  much  as  the 
performance  of  a  symbolic  transaction  connected  with  the  ’ 
blessing  and  the  cursing.  The  immediate  purpose  was 
answered,  as  Maurer,  Hengstenberg,  and  Keil  have  main¬ 
tained,  when  the  act  itself  was  performed;  it  related  to 
posterity  only  so  far  as  the  record  of  the  transaction  would 
be  handed  down  in  the  book  of  Joshua.  The  external 
inscription  was  a  symbol  of  the  internal.^  For  the  evi¬ 
dent  purpose  in  view,  all  that  was  required  to  be  written 
was  the  law  representatively,  rather  than  in  detail.  Accord¬ 
ingly  in  view  of  the  whole  aspect  of  the  transaction, 
commentators  almost  with  one  consent  have  understood  it 
to  designate  rather  the  essential  features  of  the  law,  in 
some  form,  than  either  its  whole  contents  or  any  principal 
section  of  it  entire  —  the  law  representatively.  Michaelis 
supposes  everything  in  the  books  of  Moses  that  has  the 
character  of  law  ;  Knobel,  “  the  Mosaic  law  generally,  but 
only  the  commandments  proper”  ;  Keil,  the  bare  command¬ 
ments  of  Deuteronomy;  Maurer,  Rosenmiiller,  and  many 
others,  the  blessings  and  curses  of  Deut.  xxvii.  In  our 
judgment  quite  as  probable  as  any  other  is  the  supposition 
of  Gerlach,  Kennicott,  Grotius,  and  Henry,  that  the  copy  of 
the  law,  or  if  any  one  insist  upon  it,  “the  words  of  this 
law”  which  were  to  be  so  written,  were  “the  ten  words,” the 
Decalogue  (n‘niu?  n*’‘n3'nn,  Deut.  iv.  13 ;  x.  4 ;  Ex.  xxxiv.  28),  as 
the  essence  or  abridgment  of  the  whole  law.^  By  general 
consent,  then,  the  phrase  in  Joshua  does  not  designate  a 

*  Hengstenberg’s  Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  Vol.  L  p.  431,  Eng.  trans. 
Keil  on  Josh.  viu.  33-35. 

2  Hengstenberg  and  Vater  almost  alone  speak  of  the  section  of  Deuteronomy 
extending  from  itr.  44  to  xxvi.  19.  Some  of  the  Rabbins  supposed  that  the 
Avhole  law  was  thus  written  :  some  even  that  it  was  written  in  seventy  languages, 
to  be  read  by  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  See  Kiel  on  Joshua  viii.  32,  from 
whom  several  of  the  statements  of  the  text  are  derived. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  sacred  writer  speaks  only  of  a  copy  of  the  law  as 
written  on  the  stones  :  when  he  afterwards  says  that  “  he  read  all  the  words  of  • 
the  law,  the  blessings  and  the  curses,”  and  '*  there  was  not  a  word  of  all  that 
Moses  commanded  which  Joshua  read  not,”  he  adds,  “  according  to  all  that  is 
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section  of  the  Pentateuch,  such  as  one  entire  book  of  it.  It 
denotes  not  a  fragment^  but  the  substance  of  it  —  the  law  in 
miniature.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  quoted  as  conflicting 
with  the  view  here  advocated.  It  refers  to  the  law  in  its 
entireness  of  substance,  much  as  in  the  remark  of  the 
Saviour  :  “  This  is  the  law  and  the  prophets”  (Matt.  vii.  12). 

On  the  other  hand,  (2)  there  is  positive  evidence  that 
the  phrases  in  question  were  employed  to  include  other 
books  of  the  Pentateuch  equally  with  Deuteronomy.  Per¬ 
fectly  decisive  is  Neh.  viii.  1,  3,  8, 14  ;  the  ceremonials  of  the 
least  of  tabernacles  therein  mentioned  (vs.  16)  as  written  in 
“  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,”  are  found  only  ih  Lev.  xxiii. 
40.  The  command  to  “  dwell  in  booths,”  which  is  also  refer¬ 
red  to  as  written  in  the  law,  is  contained  only  in  the  same 
chapter  of  Leviticus  (vs.  42).  Other  references  in  the  same 
narrative  connect  either  with  Leviticus,  Numbers,  or  Deu¬ 
teronomy  ;  some  of  them  perhaps  more  naturally  with  the 
latter,  e.  g.  verses  10,  12,  17  with  Deut.  xvi.  14.  David¬ 
son  is  constrained  to  admit  the  reference  to  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  as  a  whole.^  In  Neh.  x.  29,  34,  36,  “  the  law  ”  of 
Moses  refers  unmistakably  to  Exodus,  Numbers,  and  Le¬ 
viticus,  as  well  as  Deuteronomy;  the  seventh  year  of  verse 
31st  being  prescribed  in  Ex.  xxiii.  and  Lev.  xxv. ;  the  show- 
bread  of  verse  33  only  in  Lev.  xxiv.  5,  6  and  Ex.  xxv.  30; 
the  “  tithe  of  tithes,”  in  verse  38,  only  in  Num.  xviii.  26. 
So,  the  law  of  “  burnt  offering,  as  it  is  written  in  the  law  of 
Moses  the  man  of  God”  (Ez.  iii.),  is  found  ,in  full  Lev.  i. 
and  Num.  xxvii;  in  Deuteronomy  it  is  barely  alluded  to 
without  description  (xii.  5).  In  1  Chron.  xvi.  40  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  “what  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord”  concerning  the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  is  satisfied  only  by  Ex.  xxix. 
38  and  Num.  xxviii.  3,  4.  Again,  in  2  Chron.  xxx.  16  it  is 

written  in  the  hook  of  the  law,"  not  on  the  plastered  stones.  We  see  nothing  un¬ 
natural  in  the  supposition  that  —  the  essence  of  the  law,  its  representative  expres¬ 
sion,  being  thus  set  up  in  the  presence  of  the  people  —  Joshua  then  took  the 
written  volume  and  read  the  details.  The  narrative  accords  with  this  supposition. 

1  Home’s  Introduction,  Vol.  II.  p.  615. 
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recorded  that  the  priests  kept  the  passover  “  according  to  the 
law  of  Moses  the  man  of  God  ”  ;  but  we  find  (vs.  3)  that  the 
time  was  deferred  from  the  first  to  the  second  month,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  special  provision  of  the  law  which  is  found  only  in 
Num.  ix.  10,  11. 

In  this  manner  do  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
ascribe  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  without  limitation 
to  Moses,  specially  citing  four  of  the  five  books  in  their 
statements,  and  nowhere  even  hinting  at  any  other  author¬ 
ship  of  any  portion  of  the  volume.  To  all  appearance  the 
phrase  bears  precisely  the  same  meaning  in  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  in  the  New ;  and  this  “  book  of  the  law  ” 
is  everywhere  ascribed  to  Moses. 

3.  It  was  the  undisputed  testimony  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
at  and  before  the  time  of  Christ,  that  the  Pentateuch  as  a 
whole  was  written  by  Moses. 

On  this  point  we  have  testimony  both  from  Jerusalem 
and  from  Alexandria.  Philo,  who  represents  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  Jews,  in  his  life  of  Moses,  after  bestowing  abundant 
praises  on  him  as  a  lawgiver,  and  distinctly  ascribihg  the 
Jewish  laws  to  him,  proceeds  thus :  “  But  there  is  another 
high  praise  contained  in  these  mpst  holy  books,  and  to  them 
we  must  now  turn  to  exhibit  the  virtue  of*  him  who  com¬ 
posed  them.  Of  these  books,  then,  the  first  part  is  the 
historical  part;  and  the  second  is  occupied  with  commands 

and  prohibitions . Of  the  historical  part,  one  portion 

relates  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  another  is  genealogical ; 
and  the  genealogical  portion  is  subdivided  into  accounts  of 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked  and  of  the  reward  of  the 
righteous.  We  must  explain  why  he  began  his  law-giving 
from  this  starting-point  and  placed  the  commands  and 
prohibitions  second  in  order.  For  he  was  not  like  an  ordi¬ 
nary  compiler  of  history,  intent  on  leaving  records  of  ancient 
deeds  for  the  idle  amusement  of  posterity,  but  he  traced 
back  the  most  ancient  events  to  their  origin,  beginning  with 
the  creation  of  the  universe  in  order  to  make  known  two 
most  necessary  principles :  first,  that  the  same  father  and 
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creator  of  the  world  was  also  the  lawgiver  of  the  truth, etc. 
Again,  in  his  treatise  on  Rewards  and  Punishments,  he 
says :  “  It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  oracles  delivered  by  the 
prophet  Moses,  there  are  three  species :  one  concerning  the 
creation  of  the  world ;  the  second,  historical ;  the  third,  legis¬ 
lative.  Now  the  creation  of  the  world  is  related  throughout 
with  exceeding  beauty  and  a  manner  worthy  of  God,  begin- 
iiing  with  the  creation  of  heaven  and  ending  with  the  form¬ 
ation  of  man . The  historical  part  is  a  record  of  the 

lives  of  wicked  and  of  good  men,  and  of  the  penalties  and 
prerogatives  determined  for  each  class  in  each  generation. 
Of  the  legislative  portion,  one  part  contains  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  basis;  the  other,  prescriptions  of  particular  usages. 
The  general  heads  are  ten.”  2 

This  testimony  of  Philo  broadly  covers  the  whole  Penta¬ 
teuch.  Equally  clear  is  the  testimony  of  Josephus.  We 
have  not  only  the  well-known  assertion  that  of  these 
[twenty-two  books],  five  are  the  books  of  Moses,  which 
contain  the  laws  and  the  traditions  of  the  origin  of  mankind 
till  his’death.  This  interval  of  time  was  little  short  of  three 
thousand  years.”®  He  speaks  of  the  various  portions  in 
detail,  ascribing  all  indiscriminately  to  Moses.  The  several 
portions  of  the  law  are  what  “  Moses  forbade,”  “  Moses 
prescribed,”  “  precepts  which  Moses  gave,”  “  a  constitution 
of  laws  which  Moses  learned  of  God  and  delivered  in 
writing  to  the  Hebrews  ” ;  *  and  the  legislation  as  a  whole^ 
existing  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  was  “  the  writings  left  by 
Moses.”  5  He  also  uses  the  phrase  “  books  of  the  law  ” 
apparently  as  synonymous  with  “  the  writings  of  our  legis¬ 
lator”;®  describes  how  Moses  prepared  the  way  for  his 
legislation  among  his  countrymen  “  by  raising  their  minds 
upward  to  regard  God  and  the  creation  of  the  world 

^  Philonis  Opera  (Mangey’s  ed.),  Vol.  II.  p.  141. 

»  Ibid.  Vol.  II.  p.  409. 

*  Jo.scph.  contra  Apionem,  I.  8,  Bekker’s  ed. 

*  Il)id.  Antiq.  III.  ii.  5  j  III.  xii.,  etc. 

®Ibid.  III.  XV.  3.  ®  Ibid.  Preface,  §  3.  ^  Ibid.  §  4. 
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and  repeatedly  pronounces  the  account  of  creation  and  the 
garden  of  Eden,  in  its  several  portions,  to  be  the  work  of 
Moses.^ 

These  explicit  testimonies  of  representative  men  are  fully 
sustained  by  the  references  of  the  New  Testament,  which, 
whatever  further  force  may  be  conceded  or  denied,  are  valid 
proof  of  the  current  view  when  they  ascribe  a  passage  from 
the  narrative  of  Exodus  (Luke  xx.  37),  from  Leviticus  (Rom. 
X.  5),  or  from  Deuteronomy  (Matt.  xix.  7),  alike  to  Moses; 
when  they  declare  both  that  Moses  gave  the  law  (John  vii. 
19),  and  that  he  wrote  it  (John  i.  45) ;  when  they  speak  of 
tracing  downward  all  the  scripture  declarations  concerning 
Christ,  “beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets”  (Luke 
xxiv.  27) ;  and  when  they  recognize  the  well-known  three¬ 
fold  Jewish  division  of  the  scriptures  into  “  the  law  of  Moses, 
the  prophets,  and  the  psalms  (hagiographa,  Luke  xxiv.  44).^ 
The  fact  that  such  was  the  undivided  testimony  of  the  Jews 
at  and  before  the  time  of  Christ,  is  conceded.  Thus  Dr. 
Davidson  remarks :  “  The  Jews  have  uniformly  ascribed  the 
Pentateuch  to  Moses,  and  from  them  the  tradition  passed 
over  to  Christians  and  became  universal  consent  till  the 
time  of  historical  criticism.^ 

Now  this  undivided  testimony  in  such  a  case  is  of  the 
weightiest  description.  It  is  the  unanimous,  unhesitating 
testimony  of  a  nation  concerning  the  relation  of  the  man 

1  Joseph.  Antiq.  1. 1,  2,  3. 

*  This  division  can  be  traced  upward  through  the  Talmud  in  the  5th  or  6th 
century,  where  it  is  called  ‘'the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  Kethuvim,”  (See 
Stuart  on  the  Canon  p.  251) ;  through  Jerome  (Prologus  Galeatus),  who  speaks 
of  the  five  books  of  Moses,  the  prophets  and  the  hagiographa ;  ”  Josephus  (cou- 
tra  Apion.  i.  8),  who  divides  into  “  the  five  books  of  Moses,  the  prophets  and  the 
remaining  books,  containing  hymns  to  God,  and  precepts  concerning  the  con¬ 
duct  of  human  life ;  ”  Philo,  who  speaks  of  “  the  laws  and  oracles  uttered  by  the 
prophets,  and  the  hymns  and  other  writings  ” ;  to  the  translator  and  grandson  of 
the  son  of  Sirach,  who,  in  his  brief  Preface  of  five  sentences  (written  not  later 
than  B.  C.  130),  three  times  mentions  this  division,  which  he  gives  as  “  the  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  other  books  of  the  forefathers,” — or  “the  rest  of  the 
books,”  —  or,  “the  others  that  follow  in  accordance  with  them”  ((tor’  avrovs). 

8  Horne’s  Introduction  (10th  ed.),  Vol.  II.  p.  673. 
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who  certainly  founded  their  institutions  to  the  documents  in 
which  those  institutions  were  certainly  embodied.  It  must 
not  be  undervalued  by  calling  it  a  tradition.  It  is  the  kind 
of  evidence  on  which  the  genuineness  of  other  ancient  docu¬ 
ments  rests  —  the  same  in  kind,  though  here  uncommonly 
strong  in  degree.  In  speaking  of  the  principles  of  munici¬ 
pal  law  in  their  relations  to  a  similar  case,  viz.  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament,  Professor  Greenleaf  of  the  Cambridge 
Law  School  declares ;  “  the  genuineness  of  these  writings 
really  admits  of  as  little  doubt,  and  is  susceptible  of  as  ready 

proof  as  that  of  any  ancient  writings  whatever . The 

first  inquiry,  when  an  ancient  document  is  offered  in  evidence 
in  our  courts,  is,  whether  it  comes  from  the  proper  repository; 
that  is,  whether  it  is  found  in  the  place  where,  and  under  the 
care  of  the  person  with  whom,  such  writings  might  naturally 
and  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  found ;  for  it  is  this  cus¬ 
tody  which  gives  authenticity  to  documents  found  within  it.” 
He  concludes  that,  for  the  Christian  scriptures  the  natural 
costodians  were  the  Christian  churches,  and  that  the  writ¬ 
ings  “  challenge  our  reception  of  them  as  genuine  writings, 
precisely  as  the  Domesday  Book,  the  ancient  statutes  of 
Wales,  or  any  other  of  the  ancient  documents  which  have 
recently  been  published  under  the  British  Record  Com¬ 
mission  are  received.  He  also  says  :  “  If  it  is  objected 
that  the  originals  are  lost,  and  that  copies  alone  are  now 
produced,  the  principles  of  the  municipal  law  here  also  afford 
a  satisfactory  answer.  The  multiplication  of  copies  was  a 
public  fact,  in  which  the  faithfulness  of  all  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity  had  an  interest . The  persons  who  multiplied 

these  copies  may  be  regarded,  in  some  manner,  as  the 
agents  of  the  Christian  public,  for  whose  use  and  benefit  the 
copies  were  made;  and  on  the  ground  of  the  credit  due  to 
such  agents,  and  of  the  public  nature  of  the  facts  them¬ 
selves,  the  copies  thus  made  are  entitled  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  confidence;  and  as  in  the  case  of  official  registers 
and  other  public  books,  it  is  not  necessary  that^they  should 
be  confirmed  and  sanctioned  by  the  ordinary  tests  of  truth. 
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If  any  ancient  document  concerning  our  public  rights  were 
lost,  copies  which  had  been  as  universally  received  and 
acted  upon  as  the  four  Gospels  have  been,  w'ould  have  been 
received  in  evidence  in  any  of  our  courts  of  justice  without 
the  slightest  testation.” 

These  principles  apply  quite  as  strongly  to  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  The  Jewish  nation  were  the  proper  custodians  of 
their  own  fundamental  laws,  civil  and  religious.  They 
produce  at  the  time  of  Christ  copies  of  a  volume  containing 
those  laws,  that  had  been  handed  down  with  most  sacred  rev¬ 
erence  ;  that  was  copied  with  a  superstitious  care,  was  read 
every  Sabbath  day  in  all  their  synagogues,  and  was  appealed 
to  as  the  final  authority  in  all  cases  that  could  be  connected 
with  it ;  and  side  by  side  with  this  venerated  volume  comes 
down  the  firm  declaration,  uttered  with  one  voice,  that  it 
was  written  by  their  equally  venerated  lawgiver  himself — 
and  upon  this  very  belief  rests  their  veneration  for  the  book. 
Now  what  amount  of  inhnitessimal  “  criticism  ”  shall  over¬ 
turn  such  testimony  as  this  ?  —  especially  if  all  the  questions 
raised  by  that  criticism  are  solvable  without  such  a  resort. 

Most  productions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  are 
received  unquestioned,  chiefly  on  evidence  of  this  kind, 
vastly  weaker  in  degree.  In  many  cases  the  work  itself 
puts  forth  no  statement  of  authorship.  Nor  is  it  endorsed 
by  the  concurrent  consent  of  multitudes  of  men  whose  lives 
are  moulded  by  its  statements.  It  was  originally  known  to 
a  limited  circle  as  matter  of  literary  curiosity  alone ;  it  has 
been  quoted  occasionally  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  has 
passed  through  other  centuries  without  an  allusion.  And 
yet,  though  coming  down  with  this  vague  endorsement,  in 
the  entire  absence  of  opposing  testimony  and  of  insuperable 
internal  difficulties,  it  is  rightly  and  unhesitatingly  received 
as  genuine. 

Nearly  the  same  length  of  time  has  now  elapsed  from  the 
date  of  the  Koran  as  if  was  from  Moses  to  the  Christian 
era.  Now  the  Koran  nowhere  (so  far  as  we  can  find)  claims 

‘  GreenleaTs  Testimony  of  the  Evangelists,  pp.  27,  28. 
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in  so  many  words  to  have  been  written  by  Mohammed. 
His  name,  even  (if  we  mistake  not),  is  not  to  be  found  in  it.' 
The  enemies  of  the  false  prophet  from  the  beginning  raised 
questions  about  his  sole  authorship.*  The  exact  relation  of 
Abu  Bekr  to  the  manuscript  after  the  decease  of  Moham¬ 
med,  is  a  matter  of  question.*  And  yet  that  the  false 
prophet  was  really  the  responsible  author  of  the  Koran  as  a 
whole,  is  not  a  matter  of  the  slightest  doubt,  whatever 
assistance  he  may  have  received,  and  notwithstanding  any 
editorial  revisions  which  Abu  Bekr  may  have  seen  fit  to 
make.  If  we  were  to  omit  all  the  other  evidence  in  regard 
to  the  Pentateuch,  and  consider  only  this  portiqn  in  which 
it  runs  parallel  with  the  Koran,  even  here  it  has  greatly  the 
advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  came  down  without  a  shade  of 
doubt  or  dispute. 

4.  Christ  and  the  wnriters  of  the  New  Testament  endorse 
the  ascription  of  the  Pentateuch  to  Moses.  The  testimony 
of  inspired  men  is  really  the  judgment  of  the  only  genuine 
experts  in  such  a  case.  The  Pentateuch  as  a  whole,  and  its 
books  and  its  contents,  are  by  them  constantly  referred  to 
him.  The  law  as  such  is  the  law  of  Moses  (John  vii.  23 ; 
Acts  XV.  5 ;  Heb.  x.  28),  or  it  is  simply  Moses  (Acts  xxi.  21). 
Moses  is  declared  to  have  given  the  law  (John  i.  17;  vii.  19). 
The  position  of  lawgiver  is  Moses’s  seat  (Matt,  xxiii.  2). 
The  statements  of  individual  books  of  the  Pentateuch  are 
mentioned  as  the  statements  made  by  Moses:  thus  Exodus, 
Luke  XX.  37 ;  Leviticus,  Rom.  x.  5 ;  Deuteronomy,  Acts  iii.  22 ; 
Matt.  xix.  8.  The  total  utterances  concerning  the  priesthood, 
contained  in  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  are  what  “  Moses 
spake  concerning  the  priesthood”  (Heb.  vii.  14).  That  Moses 
“  wrote,”  and  left  “  writings”  which  were  extant  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  is  the  Saviour’s  positive  declaration  (John  v.  46, 
47).  That  these  writings  constituted  the  beginning  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  fully  implied  in  Luke  xxiv.  27,  where, 

'  It  is  in  repeated  instances  supplied  in  Sale’s  Translation. 

*  Vide  Koran,  Chaps,  xvi.  and  xxv. 

’  Sale’s  Koran,  Preliminaiy  Discourse,  p.  47. 
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when  Christ  expounded  “in  all  the  scriptures  the  things 
concerning  himself,”  it  was  by  “beginning  at  Moses  and 
all  the  prophets  ”  ;  i.  e.  (as  De  Wette,  Winer,  and  Meyer 
explain)  he  began  with  Moses  and  proceeded  to  the  prophets. 
The  prophetic  declarations  of  the  Pentateuch  generally  are 
“what  Moses  did  say  should  come”  (Acts  xxvi.  22).  Paul 
reasoned  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God  “  both  out  of  the 
law  of  Moses  and  out  of  the  prophets”  ( Acts  xxviii.  23). 
The  Sabbath  reading  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  synagogues 
was  the  reading  of  “  Moses”  (Acts  xv.  21;  2  Cor.  iii.  15). 
The  Saviour  twice  in  one  conversation  makes  use  of  the 
same  expression,  when  he  declares  the  possession  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets  to  be  sufl5cient  light  for  the  rich  man’s  five 
brethren  (Luke  xvi.  29,  31). 

It  cannot  well  be  denied  that  the  New  Testament  writers 
spoke  in  full  accordance  with  the  universal  view  of  the 
nation.  To  this  fact  De  Wette  deigns  only  the  characteris¬ 
tic  answer,  “  that  such  a  prejudice  should  have  no  weight  at 
all  in  criticism.’  Three  more  distinct  replies  have  been 
made : 

(1)  It  is  said  in  substance  that  the  Saviour  and  his 
apostles,  though  making  the  assertion,  may  have  been  mis¬ 
taken  —  erred  through  ignorance.  Such  seems  to  be  the 
substance  of  Colenso’s  final  posit ion.^  To  this  we  have 
here  no  answer  to  make.  It  is  simply  the  infidel  position 
of  Theodore  Parker,  “  I  do  not  accept  it  on  his  authority.”  * 
We  have  for  the  present  no  common  ground  of  argument 
with  one  holding  such  a  position.  With  us  Jesus  Christ  is 
a  final  authority,  whenever  he  pronounces  a  distinct  de¬ 
cision.  We  shall  not  pause  here  to  vindicate  his  character. 

(2)  It  is  admitted  by  Davidson  that  the  testimony  would 
be  decisive  if  it  covered  tl\e  case ;  but  it  reaches  only  the 
law  proper,  the  centre  and  substance  of  the  Pentateuch.^ 

1  Introduction,  Pt^rker’s  trans.,  Vol.  II.  p.  160. 

*  Coicnao  on  the  Pentateuch,  Part  I.  p.  32. 

*  Parker’s  “  Two  Sermons,”  p.  14. 

*  Horne’s  Introduction,  Vol.  II.  p.  617. 
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We  have  shown,  however,  that  these  references  are  ex¬ 
plicitly  made  to  all  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  including 
the  narrative  of  Exodus  (Luke  xx.  37)  and  the  prophecies  of 
Deuteronomy  (Acts  iii.  22);  to  which  may  be  added  that 
some  of  the  most  important  prophecies  concerning  himself 
which  he  must  have  expounded  when  he  began  “  at  Moses,” 
must  have  been  those  of  Genesis.  Indeed  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand  any  writer  to  deny  that  the  expression  employed,  “the 
law  of  Moses,”  was  used  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the 
Jews  employed  it,  viz.  to  designate  the  Pentateuch  as  a 
whole. 

(3)  It  is  said  that  the  New  Testament  writers  simply 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  Jewish  modes  of  speech, 
and  by  so  doing  expressed  no  opinion  in  the  case;  for 
“  Christ  and  the  apostles  did  not  come  into  the  world  to 
teach  the  Jews  lessons  in  criticism.”  This  is  the  position 
of  Kurtz  and  others,  and  is  the  most  plausible  reply.  But 
we  ask :  does  this  really  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  case  ? 
Does  not  their  mode  of  freely  and  constantly  ascribing  these 
writings  to  Moses  convey  the  strong  impression  that  they 
shared  that  opinion  ?  It  will  be  remembered,  toO;  that 
Christ  does  not  confine  himself  to  negative  allusions.  He 
advances  the  positive  declaration :  “  Had  ye  believed  Moses 
ye  would  have  believed  me,  for  he  wrote  of  me.  But  if  ye 
believe  not  his  writings  how  shall  ye  believe  my  words  ?  ” 
John  V.  46,  47.  It  certainly  is  hard  to  escape  the  direct 
statement,  “  he  wrote  of  me  ” ;  and  equally  hard  to  escape 
the  obvious  fact  that  the  “writings”  here  referred  to  are 
what  they  must  inevitably  have  been  understood  to  mean  — 
the  Pentateuch.  If  we  begin  to  accommodate  such  an 
utterance  as  that,  where  do  we  stop  ?  Is  the  declared  sub¬ 
ject  of  these  writings,  as  well  as  the  authorship,  an  adapta¬ 
tion  to  Jewish  notions?  Are  we  also  to  give  up  such 
utterances  as  when  Christ  declares  of  the  110th  Psalm,  that 
“  David  himself  saith  by  the  Holy  Ghost”;  and  when  Paul 
says  of  Isaiah  vi.  9,  “  Well  spake  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the 
mouth  of  Esaias”  (Acts  xxviii.  25) ;  and  when  Peter  says  in 
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general  (2  Pet.  i.  21),  that  “  holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost”?  The  practice  of  yield¬ 
ing  the  declarations  of  the  New  Testament  as  accommoda¬ 
tions  to  Jewish  notions  has  proved  to  be  a  sufficiently 
bottomless  pit;  and  Hupfeld  still  finds  what  he  calls  the 
obsolete  dogma  of  inspiration  to  be  a  necessary  sacrifice  to 
the  freedom  of  the  higher  criticism.!  Nothing  will  justify 
the  surrender  of  so  direct  a  statement  as  that  of  John  v.  46, 
47,  but  necessities  which  the  higher  criticism  has  not  yet 
proved.  We  must  for  the  present  hold,  with  Alford,  that 
here  is  an  important  testimony  by  the  Lord  to  the  subject 
of  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  the  fact  of  Moses  having  written 
those  books  which  w'^ere  then,  and  still  are,  known  by  his 
name.2 

5.  A  consideration  of  most  important  bearing  in  this 
connection,  is  the  fact  that  the  positive  testimony  lies 
wholly  on  one  side.  There  is  no  other  claimant  to  the  au¬ 
thorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  of  any  principal  portion  of  it. 
Here  is  a  perfect  unanimity  of  testimony  found  in  the 
Jewish  nation,  the  natural  and  iegitimate  custodians  of  the 
record,  in  all  ages  of  their  history,  —  so  complete  that  even 
heathen  nations  caught  the  echo,  and  writers  like  Manetho, 
Hecataeus,  Strabo,  Tacitus,  learned  to  refer  the  Jewish 
legislation  and  institutions  to  Moses  alone.3  Meanwhile,  not 
a  hint  can  be  found  in  any  historic  quarter  that  any  person 
later  than  Moses  composed  either  the  volume  or  any  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  it.  A  stronger  case  ot  testimony  lying  exclu¬ 
sively  on  one  side  cannot  well  be  imagined.  It  surely 
would  have  been  a  marvellous  skill  that  could  achieve  a 
forgery  so  complicated,  so  entwined  with  the  entire  life  and 
customs  of  the  nation,  and  gathered  round  its  most  public 
personage,  and  yet  could  do  it  so  adroitly  that  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  evidence  concerning  the  real  authorship  should  be 

*  Die  Qucllcn  dcr  Genesis,  p. 

*  Alford’s  Greek  Testament,  in  loco. 

*  See  Manetho  in  Josephus  Cont.  Apioncm,  I.  26 ;  Hecataeus  in  Diodorus 
Siculus,  XL ;  Tacitus,  Hist.  V.  3,  4 ;  Strabo,  XVI.  2. 
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concealed  from  the  world,  and  every  suspicion  precluded  for 
three  thousand  years. 

III.  The  positive  testimony  is  corroborated  by  various 
collateral  indications  and  circumstantial  evidence : 

1.  The  manner  of  the  volume,  especially  of  the  last  four 
books,  accords  with  the  testimony.  These  books  consist 
almost  wholly  of  transactions  and  utterances  in  which  Mo¬ 
ses  was  primarily  concerned,  and  frequently  of  which  he 
alone  was  personally  cognizant.  These  things  are  every¬ 
where  delivered  with  the  minuteness  of  a  personal  witness 
and  participator.  Exact  utterances  to  Moses  and  by  Moses 
CQjistit.ute  the  chief  portion  of  the  writings,  as  a  glance  at 

’  any  part  of  them  will  show.  Now  one  of  these  suppositions 
must  be  admitted  :  either  this  minute  exactness  is  un¬ 
founded^  or  the  facts  were  supernaturally  revealed,  or  Moses 
personally  describes  what  he  alone  so  fully  knew.  The  first 
supposition  needlessly  charges  the  books  with  more  or  less 
imposture.  The  second  is  a  gratuitous  introduction  of 
supernatural  aid  in  a  case  fully  accounted  for  otherwise. 
The  third  is  the  natural  and  legitimate  conclusion. 

2.  The  existence  of  the  Pentateuch  can  be  traced  almost 
up  to  the  time  of  Moses,  in  the  allusions  and  references  of 
the  subsequent  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  in 
existence  earlier  than  the  earliest  of  them.  The  details  are 
too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  in  an  Article  like  the  present; 
nor  can  it  be  necessary  to  cite  them.^  They  consist  of 
quotations  and  allusions,  and  of  transactions  which  show 
the  existence  and  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law.  They  are 
found  abundantly  in  the  books  of  Joshua  (which  claims  to 
have  been  written  in  the  life-time  of  Rahab,  Josh.  vi.  25), 
and  extend  through  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chron¬ 
icles,  the  Psalms,  Obadiah,  Amos,  Jeremiah,  Hosea,  Eze- 

1  Hengstenberg  discusses  a  part  of  them  at  length  in  his  Genuineness  of  the 
Pentateuch,  in  more  than  a  hundred  pages  (Clark’s  Eng.  ed.).  Plavernich 
gives  them  more  briefly  in  his  Introduction  (Clarke’s  ed.),  and  Keil  still  more 
completely  in  his  Einleitung,  §  ;)4.  McDonald  gives  a  good  selection  in  his 
Introduction,  Yol.  I.  pp  233,  266. 
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kiel,  Nahum,  Joel,  Micah,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah.  Tuch 
finds,  in  the  prophets  of  Hosea’s  time,  about  eight  hundred 
traces  of  the  previous  existence  of  the  Pentateuch  in  its 
present  form} 

To  this  important  fact  Dr.  Davidson  makes  several  rejoin¬ 
ders.  First  he  says  that  the  number  of  allusions  have  been 
unnecessarily  augmented.  No  matter.  The  force  of  the 
argument  does  not  depend  on  the  number,  but  on  the  reality, 
of  the  references ;  and  this  he  does  not  presume  to  deny. 
Secondly  he  says  that  we  must  use  due  discrimination  in  sep¬ 
arating  these  references ;  distinguishing  traditional  knowl- 
edge  from  allusions  to  written  documents,  and  references  to 
constituent  parts  of  the  volume  from  references  to  the  bopk  in 
its  present  form.  We  answer  that  many  of  these  quotations 
prove,  by  the  exactness  of  phraseology,  that  they  are  made 
from  written  documents ;  and  that  to  “  consider  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  in  its  present  condition,  apart  from  what  it  was  before 
the  editor  finally  adjusted  and  combined  the  parts,”  is  sim¬ 
ply  to  beg  the  question  and  to  assume  against  the  testimony 
what  therefore  he  is  first  bound  to  prove  —  that  it  ever 
existed,  since  Joshua,  in  a  fragmentary  condition.  Thirdly, 
we  should  remember  the  comparative  ignorance  of  the 
people,  who,  “  if  they  had  generally  known  written  records, 
could  not  have  derived  more  benefit  from  them  than  from 
oral  tradition  and  teaching;”  —  a  consideration,  the  force  of 
which  as  evidence  concerning  the  fact  in  question  Dr.  Da¬ 
vidson  may  perceive,  but  we  do  not.  Fourthly,  “  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  possible  explanation  of  references  to 
the  Pentateuch  in.  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  etc.,  viz.  that 
the  writer  or  compiler  [of  the  latter],  living  long  after  the 
events  described  by  him  occurred  has  associated  them  with 
phenomena  taken  from  records  belonging  to  the  interval 
between  !”  This,  if  we  understand  it,  is  simply  an  attempt 
to  bring  down  the  age  of  the  Pentateuch  by  reducing  the 
antiquity  of  the  other  historical  books  —  sustaining  one 
assumption  by  another  of  the  same  kind.  Fifthly,  though 

'  Kommentar,  p.  90. 

VoL.  XX.  No.  80.  106 
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the  allusions  in  the  book  of  Joshua  would  “  go  far  to  prove” 
the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  on  Keil’s  view  of  the 
time  when  the  former  was  written,  viz.  by  some  of  the  elders 
who  survived  Joshua,  they  are  “irrelevant  on  the  assumption 
of  its  correct  date.”  Here  again  we  are  met  by  another  of 
these  literary  juggles.  Instead  of  frankly  admitting  that 
ch.  V.  1,  6  implies  the  personal  participation  of  the  writer  of 
the  book,  and  that  ch.  vi.  25  shows  it  to  have  been  written 
during  the  life-time  of  Rahab,  he  finds  in  the  book  another 
of  those  literary  conglomerates  compounded  by  a  late  editor 
out  of  Jehovistic  and  Elohistic  records,  of  which  the  Jeho- 
vist  in  turn  had  before  him  “written  documents  proceeding 
from  eye-witnesses  of  the  transactions  ”  ;  and  thus  out  of 
these  documents  at  the  third  remove,  together  “with  others,” 
the  compiler  put  together  his  mosaic.  Davidson  well  re¬ 
marks  :  “  his  interpolations  and  general  method  of  procedure 
cannot  now  be  detected”!  If  a  man  may  resort  to  such 
methods  of  literary  criticism,  and  thus  piling  assumption 
upon  assumption,  may  call  it  argument,  there  is  an  end  to 
all  proof  of  authorship.  There  seems  to  us  no  good  reason 
to  place  the  date  of  Joshua  later  than  does  Keil ;  and  its 
allusions  are  valid  proof  of  the  very  early  date  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

3.  The  early  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  is  indicated  by 
various  archaisms  which  occur  somewhat  abundantly  in  its 
several  books,  and  are  wholly  or  in  great  measure  wanting 
in  the  other  books  of  the  Bible.  Gesenius,  Ewald,  De  Wette, 
and  Delitzsch  agree  in  regard  to  this  peculiarity  of  the  vol¬ 
ume, —  the  two  latter  distinctly  admitting  that  in  this  respect 
it  is  separated  even  from  the  book  of  Joshua.^  Thus  the  pro¬ 
noun  i<!i“  is  used  throughout  the  Pentateuch  in  the  feminine 
gender,  as  well  as  in  the  masculine.  It  occurs  here  as  a 
feminine  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  times  (thirty-six  of 
which  are  in  Deuteronomy),  and  scarcely  anywhere  else  in 
the  Old  Testament.^  The  later  feminine  occurs  but 

^  De  Wette’s  Introduction,  sect.  157 ;  Delitzsch  on  Genesis,  p.  26;  Gesenius’s 
Grammar  (Rodiger’s)  sect.  2,  rem.  4;  Ewald’s  Grammatik,  sect.  2. 

*  Mr.  Theodore  Parker  in  his  translation  of  De  Wette’s  Introduction,  cites 
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eleven  times  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  word  {young  man), 
is  also  used  for  the  feminine  {young  woman),  and  the  later 
feminine  occurs  only  in  Deut.  xxxii.  19.  Nowhere  else 
is  “IS?  used  as  a  feminine.^  The  form  of  the  demonstrative 
pronoun  is  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  only  two 
other  passages,  one  of  them  being  in  the  Chaldee  (1  Chr. 
XX.  8  ;  Ez.  V.  15).  It  is  ifound  alike  in  Genesis,  Leviticus, 
and  Deuteronomy.  In  the  future  Kal  the  .ending  for  M3 
(3d  per.  fern,  pi.)  belongs  to  the  Pentateuch ;  and  the  far 
greater  predominance  of  the  full  future  ending  ‘j'l .  which  is  . 
found  fifty-eight  times  in  Deuteronomy  alone.  The  m  local 
is  far  more  abundant.  Also,  according  to  Delitzsch,  the 
shortening  of  the  Hiphil  (rk-ib,  and  the  construction 

of  the  passive  with  rx  of  the  object.  The  form  *i3n3  of  the 
pronoun  is  met  with  four  times  in  the  Pentateuch,  else¬ 
where  but  twice.  The  abbreviated  imperatives  isisa  and 
(occurring  once  each)  are  peculiar  to  this  book.  The 
infinitive  construct  of  ‘rs  here  only  has  the  original  form  ‘irs 
twice.  The  form  abs  for  iaas  is  found  fifteen  times  in  these 
books  and  nowhere  else  ;  for  “lat  only  here.  The  words 
tiip*;,  ‘(iox,  “isr,  bra,  aap,  ntn,  “iisb,  and  others,  are  met 
with  only  in  the  Pentateuch,  though  repeatedly  found  there. 
Other  words,  e.  g.  ,  occur  only  in  the  Pentateuch,  and 

in  the  early  book  of  Joshua ;  others  still,  like  ,  dropped 
out  of  use  after  the  five  books  of  Moses,  except  in  poetry. 
The  word  ‘pia  is  found  twenty-nine  times  from  Genesis  to 
Deuteronomy  inclusive ;  and  elsewhere  only  once,  in  the 
book  of  Ezekiel,  which  largely  copies  the  Pentateuch.  The 

Job  xxxi.  11  ;  1  Kings  xvii.  15;  and  Is.  xxx.  33.  But  the  rationalists  Hirzel 
and  J.  Olshauscn  deny  that  the  first  is  an  instance  of  the  kind.  In  the  second 
case  both  forms  occur  in  the  same  verse,  only  apparently  transposed.  In  the 
last  case  is  found  in  a  great  number  oi  MSS  and  several  printed  editions, 
and  according  to  Henderson  was  probably  the  original  reading.  Still  as  the 
verb  and  preceding  participle  having  the  same  construction  are  masculine,  it 
may  be  a  simple  case  of  disregard  of  gender. 

1  De  Wette  cites,  with  a  "perhaps,”  Ruth  ii.  21,  and  Parker,  also,  Job  i.  19. 
But  both  instances  are  plurals  masculine  including  both  sexes,  by  a  usage  not 
uncommon.  See  Knobel  and  Hirzel  in  loch. 
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word  {neighbor)  is  found  nine  times  in  Leviticus  and 
only  in  Zechariah  once  besides;  flags  {female)^  twenty- 
one  times  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  only  again  Jer.  xxxi.*22, 
where  there  is  a  manifest  reference  to  Numbers  vi.  30- 
Still  another  mark  of  antiquity  is  the  prevalence  of  the 
rough  and  harder  consonants  in  certain  classes  of  words 
which  were  afterwards  softened  by  commutation :  phs  {to 
laugh)  is  a  specimen,  being  found  thirteen  times  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  twice  only  out  of  it  (Judges  xvi.  25 ;  Ez. 
xxiii.  32),  though  the  softer  form  pnb  is  found  some  thirty- 
six  times  in  the  later  books  of  the  Bible.  There  are  also 
several  forms  of  phraseology  (e.  g.  which  never 

are  found  out  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Such  are  some  of  the  manifest  archaisms  that  pervade  the 
five  books  of  Moses,  indicating  as  well  their  unity  of  author¬ 
ship  as  their  distinction  from,  and  priority  to,  other  portions 
of  the  Old  Testaments.^ 

4.  Another  concurrent  indication  of  the  origin  of  these 
five  books  at  the  time  alleged,  is  found  in  the  Egyptian 
words  and  other  traces  of  Egyptian  residence  which  are 
found  in  them.  We  will  not  occupy  our  limited  space  with 
a  citation  of  the  numerous  and  minute  references  to  Egyp¬ 
tian  customs,  many  of  which  have  been  brought  to  light 
within  half  a  century ;  but  will  refer  to  the  pages  of  Heng- 
.stenberg  and  others  who  have  gathered  them  up. 

We  would  call  attention  to  traces  of  Egyptian  phrase¬ 
ology  less  commonly  known.  The  three  common  words  of 

1  A  writer  in  the  April  number  of  the  Edinburg  Review  on  “  The  Bible  and 
the  Church  ”  who  has  the  rare  faculty  of  adjusting  the  whole  subject  in  nine 
pages  (Am.  Reprint),  remarks  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Donaldson  —  “no  mean 
authority  —  that  the  Hebrew  of  the  old  Testament  is,  with  trifling  exceptions, 
one  and  uniform  ;  and  there  is  no  trace  of  those  archaisms  by  which  the  ancient 
writer  is  invariably  distinguished  from  those  who  wrote  the  same  language  many 
centuries  later.”  If  this  is  a  correct  quotation,  we  would  suggest  that  a  proposition 
concerning  Hebrew  usage,  on  which  Dr.  Donaldson  stands  on  one  side  and  such 
names  as  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Delitzsch,  and  the  like  on  the  other,  at 
least  invites  a  personal  examination  before  making  it  the  basis  of  an  argument. 
And  we  would  also  suggest  that  on  sueh  a  subject  Fiirst’s  Hebrew  Concordance, 
is  “  no  mean  authority.” 
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measurement  in  dry,  liquid,  and  long  measure  respectively, 
employed  in  the  Pentateuch,  are  unquestionably  (accord¬ 
ing  to  Gesenius  and  Rodiger)  of  Egyptian  origin  : 
Egyptian  oipi^  ephah ;  ‘pn ,  Egyptian  Aw,  Awo,  hin ;  frax , 
Egyptian  mahi,  cubit.^  The  word  tian  (ark,  chest)  has  long 
been  known  to  have  its  Egyptian  synonyms  tba  (chest)  and 
tbt  (boat  or  hull).  It  is  noticeable  that  the  Egyptian  marka- 
buta  (chariot),  and  ssm^  mare  (objects  made  familiar  to  the 
Israelites  first  in  Egypt)  are  represented  by  the  Mosaic 
nnsna  and  ts’io  (horse).^  The  oxn  (oriental  buffalo)  has  its 
counterpart  if  not  predecessor  in  the  Egyptian  ramah; 
(deer),  in  the  Egyptian  ar  (gazelle),  one  liquid  giving  way 
to  another  (Ethiopic  ^•’n).  The  Hebrew  (olive)  has  its 
kindred  Egyptian  word  tat\  ap  (sea),  iuma]  (house), 
baita;  (water),  muau.  Bunsen,  from  whose  glossary ^  these 
examples  are  mostly  derived,  suggests  other  correspondences. 
Several  of  the  cases  given  admit  of  no  reasonable  doubt, 
though  exhibiting  some  of  the  ordinary  phonetic  changes; 
and  some  of  them  have  this  peculiar  weight  in  the  argu¬ 
ment,  that  while  they  are  terms  belonging  to  such  an 
advanced  stage  of  civilization  as  that  of  the  Egyptians,  they 
were  clearly  incorporated  into  Hebrew  usage  from  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  national  existence. 

The  case  is  further  strengthened  by  the  subsequent  disap¬ 
pearance  of  some  of  these  words.  Thus  the  word  ‘pn, 
found  twenty-one  times  in  the  Pentateuch,  never  occurs 
again  except  twice  in  Ezekiel,  who,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  copies  the  language  of  the  Pentateuch.  The 
Egyptian  word  ,  which  was  cried  by  the  heralds  before 
Joseph’s  chariot  (Gen.  xli.  43),  is  never  used  elsewhere. 
The  Mosaic  name  of  the  larger  grain  measure  lan,  which 
also  had  Ethiopic  and  apparently  Egyptian  affinities,^  grad- 

'  Gesenius’s  Thesaarus,  sub  vocibus,  and  Appendix,  p.  90. 

^  In  the  first  of  these  two  words  one  link  of  connection  is  wanting,  inasmuch 
as  the  Hebrew  na3*liD  is  conr^ected  with  as'n,  to  ride,  in  the  Hebrew.  The 
Egyptian  verb  corresponding  is  not  known,  so  far  as  we  are  aware. 

®  Bunsen’s  Egypt,  Vol.  I  p.  453. 

*  Gesenius’s  Thesaurus,  Appendix,  p  90. 
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ually  went  into  disuse ;  though  found  some  four  times  in 
the'  poetical  writings,  it  was  in  later  days  replaced  by  the 
term  '^3,  denoting  the  same  amount. 

Such  facts  as  these  are  among  the  strong  indications  (be¬ 
cause  so  wholly  incidental)  both  that  the  early  life  of  the 
Jewish  nation  was  spent  in  contact  with  Egyptian  civili¬ 
zation,  and  that  the  books  of  Moses  were  written  while 
fresh  from  under  that  influence. 

4.  Another  consideration  of  weight  confirming  the  alleged 
date  of  the  composition  consists  in  the  traces  of  the  wan¬ 
dering  in  the  wilderness,  which  appear  in  these  writings. 

We  do  not  refer  to  the  known  conformity  of  the  narrative 
of  their  march  to  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  region- 
We  have  in  mind  rather  some  of  those  rules  and  arrange¬ 
ments  which  imply  that  their  institutions  were  formed 
while  the  nation  was  in  a  migratory  condition.  Here 
belong  the  continual  references  of.  their  legislation  to  tents 
and  camps  (Ex.  xix.  17,  etc.),  and  regulations  for  marching 
and  halting  (Num.  ii.  etc.) ;  also  the  absence  of  all  allusions 
to  permanent  dwellings,  except  prospectively  in  the  prom¬ 
ised  land. 

Here  belong  also  the  minute  and  elaborate  directions  for 
the  construction  and  transportation  of  the  tabernacle  for  the 
ark  of  the  covenant.  Such  particulars  as  these  must  un¬ 
questionably  have  been  committed  to  writing  at  the  time 
when  the  occasion  called  them  forth  ;  since  no  conceivable 
object  existed  for  their  being  recorded  at  full  length  after 
the  settlement  in  Canaan.  The  date  of  these  instructions 
would  carry  with  it  the  date  of  the  written  legislation  and 
record,  of  which  they  form  an  integral  part./ 

The  wood  of  the  tabernacle  and  of  its  furniture,  the 
was  the  product  of  the  desert ;  while  wiia  (the  cypress),  the 
natural  product  of  Palestine,  never  appears  in  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  Macdonald  (after  Eichhorn)  errs  in  adding  that  the 
Pentateuch  contains  no  mention  whatever  of  the  cedar  (nx  ), 
the  product  of  Palestine  and  Syria.i  It  is  mentioned,  but 

‘  Macdonald’s  Introduction,  Vol.  I.  p.  305. 
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in  a  manner  more  remarkable  than  the  entire  omission,  —  in 
such  a  mode  as  to  be  a  joint  reminiscence  both  of  Egypt 
and  of  the  wilderness.  It  is  nowhere  made  a  part  df  the 
structure  of  the  tabernacle,  or  mentioned  as  employed  for 
any  building  purpose ;  but  only  to  be  used  in  slight  quan¬ 
tities  on  two  occasions  —  in  the  cleansing  of  leprosy  (Lev. 
xiv.),  and  in  forming  the  water  of  purification  for  the 
unclean  (Num.  xix.  6).  Now  what  are  the  facts  in  the  case  ? 
Cedar  was  imported  into  Egypt  from  Syria,  for  furniture, 
small  boxes,  coffins,  and  various  objects  connected  with  the 
dead.^  It  was  also  used  in  Egypt,  according  to  Pliny  and 
Dioscorides,  in  ointments  for  elephantiasis,  ulcers,  and  some 
other  complaints.®  In  the  uses  designated  we  find  a  trace 
of  Egypt ;  in  the  quantities  implied,  a  trace  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  which  admitted  its  transportation  in  such  quantities 
and  such  only.  It  might  have  been  with  them  in  the  form 
of  small  manufactured  articles,  or  otherwise.  In  contrast 
with  this  mode  of  mention  is  the  fact  that  the  later  books 
of  the  Bible  abound  in  allusions  to  the  cedar  as  the  noblest 
of  trees,  and  the  choicest  of  building  materials.  It  is  men¬ 
tioned  about  seventy  times  in  the  later  books. 

There  are  instances  of  regulations  made  for  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  but  subsequently  relaxed  or  repealed  at  the  close  of  the 
Mosaic  legislation,  to  accommodate  the  changed  circum¬ 
stances  about  to  exist  in  the  dispersion  over  Palestine.  The 
requisition  (Lev.  xvii.  3,  4)  to  bring  animals  that  are  to  be 
slaughtered  for  food,  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  was 
abrogated  (Deut.  xii.  15,  20,  21)  just  before  the  entrance 
into  Canaan,  naturally  on  account  of  the  inconvenience 
then  attending."  The  law  concerning  leprosy  (Lev.  xiv.) 
seems  to  contemplate  both  the  present  state  of  the  people  in 
the  wilderness,  and  their  future  settled  condition  in  Canaan. 
Other  regulations,  especially  those  concerning  uncleanness, 

1  Wilkinson’s  Anc.  Egyptians,  Vol.  II.  p.  38. 

*  Enobel  on  Levit.  xiv.  4. 

8  See  Rosenmuller,  Knobel,  Gerlach,  who  agree  as  to  the  meaning  of  Levit.' 
xvii.  3,  4. 
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were  evidently  framed  when  the  people  were  all  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  tabernacle,  as  they  require  the  personal  com¬ 
ing  of  the  individual  to  that  place.  Some  of  them  were 
continued  in  later  times  (e.  g.  in  the  case  of  childbirth,  Lev. 
xii.  6) ;  and  it  has  been  well  suggested  that  they  would 
have  been  deemed  oppressive  in  Palestine,  but  for  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  ancient  usage.' 

In  the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  animals,  at  least 
as  to  the  form  it  assumed,  Stanley  traces,  as  he  thinks,  a 
clear  connexion  with  the  circumstances  in  the  wilderness. 
Without  pretending  thus  to  account  for  the  grounds  of  the 
distinction,  he  remarks  that  “  the  animals  which  they  might 
freely  eat,  were  those  which  belonged  especially  to  their 
pastoral  state  —  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  to  which  were 
added  the  various  classes  of  chamois  and  gazelle.  As  we 
read  the  detailed  permission  to  eat  of  every  class  of  what 
may  be  called  the  game  of  the  wilderness  —  the  wild  goat, 
and  the  roe,  and  the  red  deer,  and  the  ibex,  and  the  ante¬ 
lope,  and  the  chamois, — a  new  aspect  is  suddenly  presented 
to  us  of  a  large  part  of  the  life  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert. 
It  reveals  them  to  us  as  a  nation  of  hunters ;  it  shows  them 
to  us,  clambering  over  the  smooth  rocks,  scaling  the  rugged 
pinnacles  of  Sinai,  as  the  Arab  hunters  of  the  present  day, 
with  bows  and  arrows  instead  of  guns.  Such  pursuits  they 
could  only  in  a  limited  degree  have  followed  in  their  own 
country.  The  permission,  the  perplexity,  could  only  have 
arisen  in  a  place  where  the  animals  in  question  abounded. 
High  up  in  the  cliffs  of  Sinai  the  traveller  still  sees  the 
herds  of  gazelles  standing  out  against  the  sky ;  and  no 
image  was  more  constantly  before  the  pilgrims,  of  whatsoever 
age  they  may  be,  who  wrote  the  mysterious  inscriptions  in 
the  wady  Mukatteb  and  on  the  rock  Herimat  Haggag,  than 
the  long-horned  ibex.”  2 

The  same  writer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi  to  the  priestly  work, 

*  Havernick’s  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch,  p.  296,  Eng.  Translation. 

*  Stanley’s  Jewish  Church,  p.  189. 
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sprang  out  of  a  transaction  in  the  wilderness,  where  with 
fierce  zeal  they  rallied  round  Moses  at  the  time  of  the 
golden  calf,  and  “  slew  every  man  his  brother  and  his 
companion,  and  every  man  his  neighbor.”  At  no  later 
period  did  the  leading  spirits  of  the  nation  come  from  that 
tribe  ;  and  their  consecration  is  a  spe  *ial  memorial  of  that 
early  period,  as  the  probable  time  of  the  legislation  — 
viewed  simply  as  a  question  of  probability.^ 

The  provision  for  future  cities  of  refuge  from  the  avenger 
of  blood  strikingly  reminds  us  of  that  nomadic  life  wherein 
the  nation  was  enveloped,  and  perhaps  penetrated,  by  the 
morals  of  the  desert.  It  was  a  merciful  restriction  upon  the 
law  of  blood-revenge  to  the  fourth  generation,  which  from 
the  most  ancient  times  has  prevailed  among  the  Bedouins 
of  the  desert,  and  undoubtedly  then  pressed  upon  the 
Israelites.**  The  cities  of  refuge  are  not  alluded  to  in  the 
Old  Testament  later  than  the  book  of  Joshua. 

Coincident  with  these  things,  and  deserving  at  least  of 
being  mentioned,  are  the  consistent  explanations  of  various 
cases  of  supplementary  legislation,  furnished  by  events  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  wilderness.  The  ordinance  for  the  passover 
was  first  given  with  prospective  reference  to  the  residence  in 
Palestine  (Ex.  xii.  25).  Then  came  the  rebellion  during  the 
first  few  months,  and  the  doom  of  forty  years’  wandering. 
In  the  second  year  Jehovah  specially  commands  the  nation 
to  keep  the  passover,  though  in  the  wilderness  (Num.  ix. 
1-3).  But  meanwhile  a  law  was  made  requiring  the 
removal  from  the  camp  of  persons  defiled  by  a  dead  body 
(Num.  V.  2).  The  question  necessarily  rose,  how  this  would 
affect  the  universal  observance  of  the  passover.  Accord¬ 
ingly  this  case  is  provided  for  (Num.  ix.  3-11)  by  an  ar¬ 
rangement  permitting  the  passover  in  such  cases  to  be  kept 
on  the  following  month  Again,  the  law  of  inheritance  at 
first  provided  only  for  the  transmission  of  land  to  sons.  The 

^  Stanley’s  Jewish  Church,  p.  188.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Knobel  yields 
the  point. 

*  Ibid.  p.  191. 

VoL.  XIX.  No.  80.  107 
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case  of  Zelophehad’s  daughters  brought  up  the  subject  for 
additional  legislation.  So,  too,  the  general  laws  against 
Sabbath-breaking  and  blasphemy  were  supplemented,  on 
account  of  circumstances  arising  in  the  wilderness,  by  the 
assignment  of  special  penalties  (Lev.  xxiv.  12  - 16 ;  Nurn.  xv. 
32-36). 

Such  facts  as  these  are  among  the  not  unimportant  indi¬ 
cations  that  the  composition  took  place  at  the  time  and 
under  the  circumstances  which  the  witnesses  allege.  And 
we  close  this  section  with  the  unanswerable  question  of 
Delitzsch  :  “  How  comes  it  that  the  post-Mosaic  history 
presents  no  trace  of  what  in  other  national  histories  is  called 

the  growth  of  law  and  legislation  ? . In  the  history  of 

Israel  from  the  time  of  the  Judges,  we  everywhere  find  an 
existing  law,  which  without  contradiction  prescribes  human 
conduct,  and  by  which  the  divine  retributions  are  deter¬ 
mined.” 

6.  To  this  may  be  added  the  remark  of  the  same  acute 
scholar,  that  there  is  no  period  in  the  post-Mosaic  times  out 
of  whose  characteristics  the  Thorah  (or  law)  could  have 
sprung.  And  we  cannot  do  better  here  than  to  quote  his 
language.  “  It  could  have  originated  in  the  times  of  the 
Judges,  as  little,  perhaps,  as  the  New  Testament  scriptures 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  That  period  is  one  of  barbarism,  of  the 
disintegration  of  Israel  into  separate  arid  alienated  clans, 
and  even  of  manifest  mingling  of  Israelitish  and  heathen- 
Canaanitish  customs.  There  were  no  considerable  proph¬ 
ets  ;  the  priesthood  lay  prostrate,  and  the  jast  of  its  incum¬ 
bents  knew  how  to  wield  the  sword,  but  not  the  pen. 
Samuel  alone  at  the  end  of  that  period,  the  founder  ol  the 
prophets’  schools,  might  possibly  be  thought  of  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  origin  of  the  Thorah ;  but  the  untenableness 
of  the  supposition  appears  in  this,  that  Samuel,  so  far  from 
adhering  rigidly  to  the  law  which  he  had  reduced  to  the 
documentary  form,  is  on  the  contrary  a  personage  exempt¬ 
ing  himself  from  the  law  in  troublous  times.  [He  was  no 
priest,  nor  of  the  priestly  tribe,  yet  statedly  offered  sacrifices 
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no  doubt  with  the  divine  sanction  ;  the  sacrifices  were  not 
offered  at  the  altar  of  the  tabernacle,  but  at  Mizpeh,  Gilgal, 
Bethlehem,  and  Ramah,  the  place  of  his  residence.  The 
anointing  of  kings  was  no  part  of  the  Mosaic  prescription, 
and  the  monarchy  itse»f  an  innovation.]  The  time  of  Saul 
does  come  into  the  question,  since  its  only  significance  in 
the  history  oi  Israel’s  religion  and  literature  lies  in  its  being 
the  time  of  David’s  birth.  The  times  of  David  and  Solo¬ 
mon,  however,  exhibit  so  lively  an  activity  in  organization 
and  literature  that  the  law  of  Moses  might  far  sooner  then 
have  been  recorded  and  set  in  its  historic  frame-work ;  and 
many  glancings  of  the  Thorah  into  the  future  of  that  golden 
royal  era,  offer  to  that  hypothesis  some  foundation.  But 
over  precisely  this  period  the  fountains  of  history  flow  forth 
to  us  most  richly,  yet  without  affording  anywhere,  even  in 
the  Psalms,  a  ground  for  the  supposition  that  the  Thorah 
became  then  reduced  to  writing;  and  moreover  the  great 
deviation,  in  the  structure  of  the  temple  from  that  of  the 
Mosaic  tabernacle,  is  on  that  assumption  hard  to  explain. 
If  we  descend  to  the  separation  of  Israel  into  two  kingdoms, 
the  hypothesis  that  the  Thorah  first  received  its  documentary 
form  after  that  separation,  is  improbable  for  this  reason,  that 
in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  there  never  arose  any  opposition 
against  the  force  of  the  law  that  bound  Israel  in  the  same 
manner  as  Judah.  Had  not  the  letter  of  the  Thorah  been 
already  fixed,  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  how  there  could 
have  been  that  objective  unity  of  the  severed  body,  and  the 
common  ground  of  the  prophetic  function,  and  the  con¬ 
science  of  Israel  ever  breaking  forth  in  all  times  of  apostasy, 
and  the  ever  uniform  law  of  religious  renovation  in  Israel 
after  long  secularization.  Shall  we  then  assume  that  the 
Pentateuch  first  originated  in  the  exile,  or  that  Ezra  wrote  it 
as  it  lies  before  us  ?  How  can  it  have  originated  in  the  exile, 
since  the  people  on  their  return  from  the  exile  remind  them¬ 
selves  of  the  Thorah  a^  the  divine  basis  of  their  common¬ 
wealth,  long  destitute  of  practical  effect,  but  now  demanding 
a  true  realization  ?  [See  the  whole  strain  of  the  prophets  of 
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the  captivity  and  the  restoration.]  Were  the  Thorah  a 
compilation  of  laws,  like  the  Codex  Justinianus,  it  might 
indeed  be  conceived  of  as  the  work  of  an  exile.  But  it  car¬ 
ries  us  into  the  midst  of  the  historic  process  of  the  law- 
giving,  and  is  a. pragmatic  history  of  it;  and  how  could  such 
careful  and  definite  recollections  have  remained  in  an  oral, 
unrecorded  state  till  that  time?  And  as  to  Ezra,  he  is  a 
Luther,  who,  in  a  time  when  the  masses  had  sunk  into  hea¬ 
thenish  barbarism  and  religious  ignorance,  as  a  scribe,  brings 
back  the  written  word  to  honor  and  efficiency ;  his  activity 
in  reference  to  national  life  and  literature  is  throughout  only 
restorative,  for  even  the  uncertain  tradition  goes  no  further 
than  to  ascribe  to  him  the  transfer  of  the  scriptures  from  the 
Hebrew  to  the  Assyrian  text  or  the  restoration  of  lost  books 
from  memory.  [In  other  words,  history  and  tradition  fully 
concur  to  show  that  any  assumption  of  his  authorship  in  the 
case  would  be  gratuitous  and  baseless.]  So  does  the  whole 
post- Mosaic  history  of  Israel  send  us  back  to  the  Siniatic 
law-giving  and  a  written  record  of  the  same.”' 

Here,  too,  rises  another  inquiry  which,  so  far  as  we  know, 
the  objectors  have  never  yet  pretended  distinctly  to  answer : 
How  and  when  was  it  possible,  at  any  time  subsequent  to 
the  life-time  of  Moses,  to  reconstruct  the  whole  social,  civil, 
and  religious  life  of  the  nation,  and  impose  upon  it  so  com¬ 
plicated  a  set  of  ordinances,  many  of  them  commemorative, 
in  the  name  of  Moses,  crowning  the  imposture,  too,  with  a 
set  of  writings  also  in  the  name  of  Moses,  then  first  pro¬ 
duced;  and  to  do  it  so  effectuallv  that  never  a  breath  of 
denial  arose,  never  a  hint  of  the  time  of  reconstruction 
came  down,  never  a  glimpse  of  the  machUiery  and  of  the 
magician  that  effected  it  has  come  to  light  ?  This  is  a 
question  which  is  not  to  be  evaded  ;  it  must  be  met.  We 
proceed  to  say  that, 

7.  A  corroborative  circumstance  of  great  weight  is  found 
in  the  inability  of  the  deniers  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  to 
suggest  even  a  plausible  substitute. 


*  Die  Genesis,  pp.  9,  10. 
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They  certainly  avail  themselves  of  every  advantage.  It 
is  surely  taking  the  largest  liberty  to  decompose  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  into  any  number  of  parts,  from  two  to  ten  or  more, 
even  cutting  out  at  pleasure  here  and  there  a  refractory 
verse  or  clause,  as  they  all  do ;  and  to  assign  these  frag¬ 
ments  to  any  date  or  any  writer  they  may  see  fit.  With 
such  an  unrestricted  range,  such  entire  independence  of  all 
embarrassing  restraint,  it  might  be  supposed  that  all  the 
wants  of  “  criticism  ”  might  be  met.  But  it  is  of  no  avail. 
These  theorists  are  good  witnesses  against  each  other. 
None  of  them,  not  even  De  Wette,  Ewald,  or  Knobel,  with 
all  their  acuteness,  can  devise  a  theory  that  commands  the 
suffrage  of  their  coadjutors.  They  can  unite  only  in  de¬ 
struction.  Some  of  them,  like  Ewald  and  De  Wette,  have 
been  unable  long  to  agree  with  themselves,  and  have 
widely  changed  their  positions.  We  have  a  document 
hypothesis,  a  fragment  hypothesis,  a  complement  hypothesis, 
a  crystallization  hypothesis,  so  called,  with  several  subdi¬ 
visions.  We  have  now  an  Elohist  and  a  Jehovist ;  or  an 
Elohist  and  two  successive  Jehovists ;  or  three  documents, 
Elohistic  and  Jehovistic,  with  an  editor ;  or  an  Elohist,  a 
Jehovist,  a  Deuteronomist,  with  a  War-book  and  a  Law¬ 
book  to  draw  upon ;  or  an  Elohist,  one  or  more  Jehovists, 
and  a  Deuteronomist ;  and  so  on  up  to  the  ten  or  twelve 
writers  of  Ewald,  to  each  of  whom  he  is  able  precisely  to 
assign  his  portion  ;  and  the  multitudinous  fragments  of  Va- 
ter  and  of  Hartmann. 

As  to  the  probable  dates  and  writers,  the  confusion  is 
greater  still.  Lengerke  places  an  Elohist  in  the  time  of 
Solomon,  and  a  supplementer  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah ; 
Tucb,  in  the  time  of  Saul  and  Solomon  respectively; 
Bleek,  in  the  time  of  Saul  or  the  Judges,  and  the  beginning 
of  David’s  reign  ;  Stahelin,  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  and  of 
Saul ;  Delitzsch,  in  the  time  of  Moses  and  of  Joshua ;  De 
Wette,  after  various  fluctuations,  in  his  fifth  edition,  refers 
the  Elohist  to  the  time  of  Samuel  or  Saul,  the  Jehovist  to 
the  earlier  part  of  Hezekiah’s  reign  ;  the  Deuteronomist  per- 
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haps  to  the  exile.  Knobel  refers  the  Elohist  to  the  time  of 
Saul  or  David  ;  the  Jehovist,  to  the  last  of  Hezekiah’s  reign  ; 
the  law-book,  compiled  from  various  sources,  to  some  period 
prior  to  Jeroboam  ;  the  war-book  to  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat; 
and  the  Deuteronomist,  to  the  time  of  Josiah.  Ewald’s 
marvellous  patch-work  stretches  all  the  way  from  before  the 
time  of  Samson  till  subsequent  to  that  of  Jeremiah,  with  a 
somewhat  indefinite  expansion  each  way.  The  bishop  of 
Natal  finds  the  Elohist  in  Samuel,  “  one  or  more  writers  ” 
in  the  latter  days  of  David  and  the  early  dajs  of  Solomon, 
and  a  Deuteronomist  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (perhaps  Jere¬ 
miah),  who  wrote  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  thrust  his 
interpolations  into  all  the  previous  books. 

Behold  chaos.  These  writers  have  it  all  their  own  way, 
yet  each  a  different  way.  And  behold  the  proof,  if  not 
that  truth  is  one  and  error  manifold,  yet  that  in  this  case, 
testimony  is  clear,  uniform, 'and  coherent,  and  theory  against 
testimony  is  multitudinous,  conflicting,  worthless.  These 
diverse  and  clashing  theories  are  a  good  reductio  ad  absur- 
dum  of  the  whole  attempt  to  withdraw  the  Pentateuch  from 
Moses.  The  objectors  to  Moses  are  in  the  same  predicament 
with  the  witnesses  against  Christ :  “  their  witness  agreed 
not  together.” 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  positive  and  negative, 
direct  and  circumstantial,  cumulative  and  convergent,  that 
Moses  is  the  responsible  author  of  the  Pentateuch ;  that 
the  work  was  composed  by  him,  or  under  his  provision  and 
direction,  in  some  such  mode  that  it  is  substantially  his 
work.  It  is  evidence  of  the  strongest  description,  and  of 
precisely  the  right  character.  Let  the  objector  produce,  if 
he  can,  any  other  ancient  document  (outside  of  the  holy 
scriptures),  in  favor  of  which  anything  like  this  amount  of 
evidence  can  be  exhibited. 

Against  testimony  so  express  lying  wholly  on  one  side^  and 
concurrent  evidence  so  various,  no  objections  can  stand  but 
such  as  are  insuperable ,  no  difficulties  can  weigh  unless 
they  are  absolutely  insolvable.  And  that  mental,  not  to  say 
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moral,  obliquity  which  can  spurn  all  such  proofs,  and  spin 
its  webs  of  theory  just  as  though  no  such  evidence  existed, 
is  an  astounding  phenomenon.  It  is  a  repudiation  of  the 
first  principles  of  judicial  investigation.  All  proof,  except 
mathematical  demonstration  —  which  is  but  a  building  upon 
postulates  involved  in  its  definitions  —  admits  of  degrees, 
and  is  exposed  to  objections;  but  when  the  evidence  is 
strong  and  the  objections  admit  of  ready  solution,  the  latter 
count  for  nothing.  The  judge  that  should  rule  out  such 
evidence  as  is  here  offered,  or  the  jury  who  should  avowedly 
disregard  it,  only  to  listen,  not  to  counter  testimony,  but  to 
objections  that  are  not  in  themselves  decisive,  would  be 
pronounced  unworthy  of  their  position. 

Are  there  internal  difficulties  so  thoroughly  insuperable  as 
to  prevent  us  from  admitting  the  varied  and  concurrent 
testimony  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  ? 
We  proceed,  then,  to  show  that 

IV.  The  concurrent  evidence  that  Moses  was  the  author 
of  the  Pentateuch  is  exposed  to  no  decisive  or  even  formid¬ 
able  objection. 

The  examination  of  this  part  of  the  subject  must  be  defer¬ 
red  to  another  Number  of  this  Periodical. 

Note.  It  is  the  writer’s  purpose  to  meet  the  chief  objections  that  have 
been  advanced  against  the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  such  order  as 
best  comports  with  the  plan  of  his  discussion ;  and  to  pursue  the  discussion 
as  rapidly  as  circumstances  will  permit.  A  few  typographical  errors,  which 
crept  into  his  criticism  on  Colenso  in  the  July  Number,  affecting  rather 
the  style  and  the  orthography  of  certain  proper  names  and  Hebrew  words 
than  the  merits  of  the  argument,  are^  not  thought  to  require  special 
attention. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 

BY  THB  RIGHT  RKV.  GEORGE  BURGESS,  D.D.,  BISHOP  OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF 

MAINE. 

This  Church  Historically^  not  Doctrinally  Distinguished. 

The  position  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  not 
the  result  of  any  peculiarity  of  doctrine.  It  is  simply  his¬ 
torical.  That  church  in  the  United  States,  as  in  the  British 
provinces,  is  the  continuance  and  expansion  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  Church  of  England  is,  in  its  complete 
doctrine  and  symbols,  the  same  body  which  it  became  at 
the  Reformation  under  Edward  the  Sixth  and  Elizabeth. 
In  its  ritual,  some  small  changes  have  since  been  introduced ; 
but  nothing,  either  in  the  British  or  in  the  American  re¬ 
visions,  has  8.t  all  varied  the  substance  of  its  instructions  or 
of  its  forms  of  worship. 

Its  Two  Distinctive  Features. 

The  position  of  the  Episcopal  Church  is  not  even  that  of 
a  body  which,  after  careful  deliberation,  has  seen  fit  to  adopt 
the  episcopal  regimen  or  order,  and  the  use  of  a  prescribed 
liturgy.  Many  of  its  members  in  our  country  have  become 
such  through  an  act  of  choice,  resting  on  simple  conviction 
that  these  features  of  its  system  are  both  strictly  primitive 
and  eminently  expedient.  But  the  church  itself  has  not 
adopted  these  features,  but  only  retained  them  from  its 
earliest  ages.  The  old  Saxon  Church  and  the  older  British 
Church  were  both  Episcopal ;  the  former,  from  its  beginning 
with  Austin,  the  latter  from  its  first  clear  appearance  in  the 
third  century.  No  period  is  known  in  the  history  of  ancient 
British  Christianity  when  its  worship  was  not  liturgical. 
It  was  only  by  continuance,  not  by  any  action,  that  the 
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English  Church  at  the  Reformation  was  what  it  still  is  in 
these  two  great  principles,  by  which  it  is  now  distinguished 
from  so  many  other  Protestant  communions  —  the  principles 
of  an  episcopal  government,  transmitted  by  the  imposition  of 
hands,  in  unbroken  succession,  and  of  a  fixed  form  of  com¬ 
mon  prayer. 

Its  Doctrine  that  of  the  Reformation. 

At  the  Reformation,  the  ancient  ritual  was  revised,  re¬ 
formed,  greatly  modified  in  all  respects,  and,  so  far  as  any 
portions  of  the  previous  liturgies  were  retained,  they  were, 
as  a  first  step,  translated  into  the  English  language.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  became,  from  necessity, 
the  same  in  substance  with  that  of  all  the  other  churches 
which  shared  in  the  Reformation,  and  which  appealed  to 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  holy  scriptures  with  entire 
submission.  From  these  scriptures,  thus  consulted,  only 
one  doctrinal  system  could  proceed ;  that  which  was  thence 
transcribed  into  all  the  Protestant  confessions.  Where  they 
differed,  pious  and  learned  men,  obedient  students  of  the 
word  of  God,  could  differ. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  took  the  form' of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  in  addition  to  the  three  Creeds,  — 
the  Apostles’,  the  Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian.  If  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Episcopal  Church  has  dropped  the  last  of  the  three,  it 
is  not  because  any  of  its  definitions  are  rejected,  but  only 
because  the  harshness  of  its  denunciations  required  constant 
explanation,  which  would  not  always  satisfy.  The  Articles 
are  unlike  the  other  Reformed  confessions,  only  in  being 
more  guarded  and  less  decisive  in  those  points  which  have 
been  popularly  designated  from  the  name  and  authority  of 
Calvin.  When,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  a  strict  system 
of  Calvinistic  doctrine  on  these  points,  through  the  “  Lam¬ 
beth  Articles,”  it  had  the*  highest  prelatic  sanction,  but  it 
fell  to  the  ground.  A  similar  attempt  in  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  under  the  guidance  of  Usher,  had  no  permanent 
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result.  When  the  Arminian  controversy  arose,  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  delegates  from  the  Church  of  England, 
sent  by  royal  authority,  were  present  at  the  Council  of  Dort, 
and  concurred  in  its  predestinarian  decisions ;  but  it  was 
quite  in  vain.  The  original  largeness  of  the  English  con¬ 
fession  and  liturgy  refused  all  new  limitations ;  the  literal 
and  grammatical  sense  to  which  the  clergy  were  bound  by 
injunction,  permitted  the  more  Arminian  construction  ;  and 
it  became  the  predominating,  but  never  the  exclusive,  type 
of  episcopalian  divinity.  Both  the  Calvinism  and  the  Ar- 
minianism  of  the  Anglican  Church,  too,  have  always  been 
necessarily  modified  by  the  influence  and  requisitions  of  a 
ritual  and  catechism  which  recognized  the  sacraments  as 
pledges  and  means  of  spiritual  grace,  in  language  so  deci¬ 
sive  and  so  large ;  which  are  filled  with  the  conception  of 
“  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  ;  ”  and  which  assert, 
without  qualification,  the  universality  of  the  atonement. 

Breadth  of  its  Doctrinal  Basis. 

From  this  view  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  it  results  that  it 
could  very  well  embrace,  as  it  has  done,  a  considerable 
diversity  of  sentiment,  up  to  a  certain  line ;  while  at  that 
line  it  would  be  found  strictly  and  uniformly  rigorous.  Rec¬ 
ognizing  itself  as  historically  the  church  of  the  Anglican  or 
British  race,  it  must  make  room  within  its  fold  for  all  classes 
of  men  who  hold  the  faith  of  Christ.  It  is  not  at  liberty  to 
bid  any  of  them  go  and  join  some  body  of  Christians  whose 
principles  may  give  them  better  satisfaction.  It  must  have 
room  for  such  diversities  as  are  consistent  with  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  faith  of  Christ  in  substantial  purity. 

With  such  a  statement  it  may  seem  at  variance  that  the 
use  of  a  prescribed  form  of  prayer  should  be  required  from  all 
ministers  and  all  congregations.  That  form  was  thus  settled 
for  a  national  church,  which  must  have  some  rules  of  some 
kind  for  its  worship.  The  Church  of  England  adopted 
these ;  for  which  it  never  claimed  any  other  authority  than 
that  which  every  such  church  must  possess  and  may  ex- 
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ercise.  It  does  undoubtedly  assert  the  principle  of  forms  as 
sanctioned  by  the  highest  authority — that  of  scripture  and  of 
the  Son  of  God ;  but  it  does  not  denounce  all  other  modes 
of  worship ;  nor  does  it  expect  or  seek  for  its  own  liturgy 
an  universal  acceptance  or  an  unalterable  uniformity.  The 
common  prayer  can  be  changed  as  far  as  at  any  time  the 
church  may  hold  expedient ;  and  the  church,  without  any 
violation  of  its  principles,  could  allow  any  congregations  to 
adopt  other  forms,  written  or  extemporaneous.  Whether  a 
different  administration  in  this  respect  might,  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  have  prevented  any  part  of  the  great  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  Nonconformists  may  be  much  doubted;  but 
it  would  not  have  involved  any  relinquishment  of  any  nec¬ 
essary  part  of  the  episcopal  system. 

The  very  confession  of  the  necessity  of  diocesan  episco¬ 
pacy,  or  of  a  ministerial  succession  from  the  apostles,  is  no 
positive  requisition,  either  from  clergymen  or  from  laymen. 
While  the  church  preserves  its  own  succession  with  care, 
and  practically  yields  to  its  episcopate  the  ancient  authority, 
it  simply  asserts  that  this  order,  like  the  two  others,  has 
been  in  the  church  of  Christ  from  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
and  declares  that  therefore  none  but  an  episcopally  ordained 
ministry  shall  be  premitted  within  its  fold.  It  is  no  article 
of  faith  imposed  upon  the  conscience,  but  only  the  state¬ 
ment  of  a  historical  fact  and  of  a  rule  for  self-preservation. 
Very  various  degrees  and  kinds  of  conviction  may  be  united 
under  the  one  acknowledgment  that  since  the  days  when 
the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus  were  written,  there  have 
been  not  only  elders  in  the  churches,  but  also  those  who 
were  to  ordain  elders. 

Its  Actual  Comprehensiveness. 

Accordingly,  the  large  roof  of  the  Anglican  Church  has 
sheltered  classes  of  thinkers  and  modes  of  ecclesiastical  ac¬ 
tivity  differing  more  widely  than  some  sects  differ  from 
each  other,  who  have  never  met  in  council  or  communion. 
It  covered  all  the  Puritan  clergy  up  to  a  certain  time  in  the 
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career  of  each  ;  and  the  point  at  which  they  went  out  was 
not  marked  by  any  clear  and  sudden  change  of  belief.  The 
Methodists  of  both  schools  found  no  cause  for  withdrawal 
in  the  doctrines  or  the  worship  under  which  they  had  origi¬ 
nated  their  movements ;  never  in  fact  renouncing  either,  and 
never  cut  off  by  any  act  of  direct  exclusion.  The  Roman- 
izers  of  our  generation  went  out,  one  by  one,  at  the  limit  at 
which  their  conscience  and  the  general  opinion  pointed  to 
the  impossibility  of  honest  union  with  a  Protestant  church ; 
and  not  till  then.  The  recent  band  of  Neologists,  who 
flaunted  to  the  breeze  the  “  Essays  and  Reviews  ”  as  the 
standard  of  their  revolt,  still  contest  the  ground,  though 
sure  to  yield  to  a  like  necessity,  more  than  to  the  slow  and 
stinted  decisions  of  law. 

Would  it  have  been  better  that  separation  should  have 
been  more  obvious,  or  more  immediately  compulsory  ?  The 
Episcopal  Church  holds  separation  to  be  a  greater  evil  than 
any  variety  of  interpretation  or  doctrine  which  does  not  un¬ 
settle  the  foundations  of  the  faith.  If  it  be  wrong  in  this, 
there  is  a  grandeur  in  the  error,  and  it  saves  from  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  disasters.  But  in  such  a  communion  there  must  be 
schools  which  are  broadly  distinct;  and  there  must  also  be, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  a  scale  which  no  one  can  graduate, 
along  which  all  varieties  and  approximations  and  unions  of 
thought  and  view  possible  between  the  utmost  limits  that 
are  allowable,  shall  actually  be  found  to  exist  together. 
The  logical  thinker  strives  to  classify;  but  the  diversities  of 
minds,  often  governed  by  other  causes  than  strict  consis¬ 
tency  of  reasoning,  refuse  to  be  thus  arranged.  So  far,  too, 
as  the  difference  may  be  one  of  degree,  all  classification, 
except  the  most  vague,  must  be  deceitful.  Who  shall  divide 
an  army  into  the  tall  and  the  short  and  the  men  of  middle 
stature  ?  The  extremes  are  clear  enough ;  but  as  you  ap¬ 
proach  the  centre,  where  shall  the  line  be  drawn?  This 
difficulty  is  much  to  be  pondered  when  we  attempt  to 
speak  of  different  currents  of  opinion  which  have  presided 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Britain  and  America.  It  is  met 
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everywhere,  more  or  less,  in  inquiries  of  such  a  kind ;  but 
evidently  the  tendency  to  fall  into  clear  and  well-defined 
parties  is  much  diminished  where  one  strong  bond  of  out¬ 
ward  unity  is  acknowledged,  along  with  the  right  to  great 
freedom  of  judgment  and  action. 

Condition  at  the  Reformation. 

The  Reformation  found  the  English  Church  devoted  to 
the  whole  mass  of  mediaeval  religion.  Full  forty  years,  an 
entire  generation,  were  interposed  between  the  beginning 
and  the  consummation  of  the  revolution  in  the  mind  of  the 
people.  The  process  was  gradual  and  was  interrupted, 
though  thorough  in  the  end.  At  every  step  some  hearts 
could  pause  and  linger  ;  but  the  immense  majority  were 
borne  on,  while  some  remained  from  the  beginning  unmoved. 
Among  a  Irfrge  body  of  clergy,  participating  in  a  change 
which  was  so  much  under  the  guidance  of  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  and  so  much  opposed  to  the  impulse  of  the  popular 
feeling,  there  must  have  been  those  who  never  very  heartily 
abandoned  all  the  errors  which  they  had  early  been  taught 
to  receive.  Very  few  of  the  clergy  who  had  said  mass  under 
Mary  retired  under  Elizabeth,  if  we  except  the  bishops. 
But  these  clergy  were  generally  men  of  little  learning,  and 
not  of  great  elevation  of  character ;  and  if  they  entered  not 
warmly  into  the  change,  they  were  silent.  No  controversy 
was  left  within  the  church  between  Romanists  and  Protes¬ 
tants  ;  the  expulsion  of  Popery  was  complete. 

Influence  of  Puritanism. 

From  the  beginning,  however  the  elements  of  the  Puritan 
discussion  were  in  existence.  It  involved,  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  not  only  the  degree  in  which  ecclesiastical  arrange¬ 
ments  might  be  subordinated  to  the  civil  authority,  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  exacting  a  special  direction  from  the  text  of  scripture 
for  every  usage,  and  the  predisposition  to  simplicity  in  wor¬ 
ship  and  austerity  of  manners,  but  also  the  deference  due 
to  the  early  church ;  the  preservation  of  the  word  and  sacra- 
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ments,  not  without  power,  in  all  ages  of  the  church  ;  the 
basis  of  the  episcopate ;  and  the  sterner  features  of  the  doc¬ 
trinal  system  of  Augustine  or  Calvin.  On  all  these  topics 
there  were  two  parties  throughout  the  half  century  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  Puritan  side,  had  it  been  at  full 
liberty  to  declare  itself,  would  very  probably  have  rejected 
Episcopacy,  or  have  reduced  it  nearly  to  Presbyterianism, 
and  would  gradually  have  left  the  Common  Prayer  behind. 
The  more  advanced  Puritans  were,  in  fact,  no  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  with  which  they  were  only 
connected  by  the  necessity  of  their  birth  and  citizenship. 

But  they  had  a  double  influence  on  its  doctrine.  They 
prevented  the  slightest  appearance  of  any  backward  ten¬ 
dency  towards  Rome,  which  they  would  have  been  so  eager 
to  denounce  and  to  stifle.  They  called  forth,  however,  a 
spirit  of  unavoidable  opposition  to  their  own  encroachments, 
and  compelled  the  advocates  of  the  church  as  it  was  to  lay 
well  their  foundations.  Thus  a  race  of  divines  arose,  like 
Hooker,  Andrews,  Bilson,  Field,  and  Jackson,  who,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  brought  all  the  sup¬ 
port  of  patristic  learning  to  the  cause  of  the  Anglican  episco¬ 
pacy,  alike  against  the  Pope  and  against  the  Genevan  system 
of  church  organization.  The  labors  of  these  men  may  be 
regarded  as  the  commencment  of  what  may  be  termed  dis¬ 
tinctively  “  Church  of  England  Divinity,”  as  separated  from 
that  which  the  Church  of  England  has  in  common  with  the 
Lutherans,  with  the  Reformed  churches  of  the  Continent  or 
of  Scotland,  and  with  the  Nonconformists. 

Development  of  Arrninianism. 

A  step  onward  brings  us  to  the  school  of  Laud.  It  was 
not  distinguished  by  any  peculiarity  of  doctrine,  but  only 
by  a  marked  stress  on  the  external  solemnities  of  religion, 
and  a  determination  to  enforce  all  rules  of  ecclesiastical 
order.  In  the  result  of  this  effort,  prosecuted  as  it  was  in 
connection  with  the  unfortunate  struggle  of  Charles  the 
First  against  the  Commons  of  England,  the  Puritan  ele- 
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ment  went  forth ;  but,  like  Samson,  carrying  with  it  the 
gates  of  the  city.  The  civil  war  sealed  the  separation. 
Thenceforward,  whatever  discussions  might  arise  within 
the  church  were  all  its  own,  and  must  be  held  to  modify 
fairly  its  actual  teaching  and  character. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  it  was  once  more  established,  with 
its  episcopacy  and  its  liturgy,  we  begin  to  discover  the 
germs  of  new  controversies.  The  Arminian  opinions  had 
already  found  much  acceptance.  Although  the  Church  of 
England  had  been  represented  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  its 
clergy  acquiesced  not  at  all  in  the  determination  of  that 
assembly  ;  and  the  bishops  who  were  there  were  among 
the  last  of  their  order  who  have  written  upon  the  side  which 
was  there  triumphant.  The  Calvinism  of  the  church  grew 
fainter  till  it  scarcely  struggled.  It  was  not  so  much  over¬ 
come  by  direct  assaults,  as  supplanted  through  the  more  ec¬ 
clesiastical  spirit  which  predominated  at  the  restoration.  For 
a  century  after,  its  voice  was  almost  unheard,  except  along 
with  the  irregularities  of  Whitefield,  and  then  it  was  much 
more  than  overbalanced  by  the  Arminianism  of  Wesley. 
Within  the  last  century  it  has  been  revived  in  the  writings 
of  many  pious  men,  but  can  scarcely  be  viewed  as  having 
very  largely  affected  the  prevalent  teaching  of  Episcopalians, 
either  in  Great  Britain  or  in  America. 

Hi^h  and  Low  Church. 

The  necessity  for  those  differences  which  made  the  names 
of  High  and  Low  Church  historical,  lies  partly  in  the 
essential  diversities  of  human  temperaments.  There  are 
high  and  low  men  on  all  questions.  Some  push  all  princi¬ 
ples  to  their  logical  results  ;  others  endeavor  to  combine 
truths  which  seem  to  move  in  opposite  directions.  In  the 
hands  of  one,  all  doctrine  becomes  denunciatory;  in  the 
hands  of  another,  all  becomes  comprehensive  and  concilia¬ 
tory.  It  is  not  that  either  tendency  is  purely  good  or  evil ; 
strictness  and  gentleness  are  alike  duties ;  but  in  Christian 
men  here  below  they  will  never  be  perfectly  harmonized. 
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The  stronger  development  of  one  or  the  other  will  under 
certain  circumstances,  constitute  schools,  and  then  even 
parties.  Around  these  men  will  cluster,  impelled  not 
always  by  simple  choice,  nor  always  marked  by  the  same 
character  from  which  the  diversity  began  ;  but  ruled  by 
education,  prejudice,  necessity,  or  any  accident  of  position. 
Other  questions  become  associated  with  those  of  the  first 
separation  ;  all  having  usually  some  bond  of  internal  alliance, 
but  not  always  that  which  is  most  readily  supposed. 

The  stress,  or  want  of  stress,  on  the  constitution  of  the 
church  and  its  ministry ;  on  the  episcopate ;  on  the  episco¬ 
pal  succession  ;  on  the  necessity  of  the  sacraments ;  on  their 
efficacy ;  on  the  authority  of  the  primitive  church  and  its 
councils;  on  catholic  consent;  on  ritual  observances;  on 
the  superior  fitness  of  forms  of  prayer ,  on  the  importance 
of  order  in  the  minuter  matters  of  worship ;  and  on  eccle¬ 
siastical  obedience  everywhere,  is  the  distinctive  character 
of  High  and  Low  Church  worship.  It  is  a  thing  of  degree, 
rather  than  a  contradiction.  As  over  against  most  of  the 
non-episcopal  churches  of  our  land,  all  Churchmen  are  High 
Churchmen.  As  over  against  the  Papal  system,  all  are  Low 
Churchmen. 


Moderation  of  the  Church  Itself 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  its  collective  char¬ 
acter  has  never  assumed  the  highest  ground  on  any  of  these 
questions.  It  has  legislated  for  itself  without  denouncing 
or  condemning  those  who  claimed  for  themselves  like  liberty. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  episcopal ;  it  cannot  recognize 
within  itself  any  other  ordination  ;  for  this  it  received  from 
the  apostolic  days.  But  it  makes  no  new  rule ;  it  only 
maintains  its  own  universal  practice.  It  insists  that  the 
sacraments  are  not  mere  signs  without  effect,  or  mere  acts  of 
profession ;  but  it  declares  this  effect  to  be  spiritual,  and 
limited  to  those  who  receive  them  with  faith,  and  worthily. 
It  has  never  made  the  validity  of  the  sacraments  depend  on 
the  hands  by  which  they  were  administered.  It  founds  its 
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doctrine  simply  on  the  holy  scriptures;  receives  the  creeds 
because  they  accord  with  the  scriptures ;  and,  over  and  over 
again,  binds  its  ministers  to  teach  nothing  as  the  necessary 
faith  which  may  not  be  proved  by  the  scriptures.  It  imposes 
its  fixed  forms  of  prayer  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  and  so¬ 
lemnity  and  right  teaching,  in  its  public  services ;  but  de¬ 
nounces  not  the  use  of  variable  forms,  or  of  extemporaneous 
devotions,  elsewhere.  Its  ritualistic  order,  beyond  the  most 
general  features,  is  matter  of  usage  rather  than  of  rule  and 
prescription.  Its  government,  in  both  countries,  has  exposed 
itself,  ever  since  the  days  of  Laud,  at  least,  if  not  even  then, 
much  more  to  the  imputation  of  forbearance  carried  to  the 
verge  of  remissness  than  of  anything  like  high-handed  as¬ 
sumption,  met  by  servile  submission.  Both  in  its  laws  and 
in  its  practice,  the  church  has  ever  borne  itself  with  a  mod-* 
eration  which  might  bring  reproach,  but  could  not  well  be 
denied. 


The  Latitudinarian  Tendency. 

The  Latitudinarian  current  of  opinion  in  the  Church  of 
England,  which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  simply 
Low  Church  opinions,  began  with  the  reaction  against  the 
rigor,  both  of  the  school  of  Laud  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  of  the  Puritans.  It  has  embraced  great  names,  Chil- 
lingworth,  Tillotson,  Clarke,  Watson,  Paley,  Arnold,  Mil- 
man,  Whately ;  but  they  have  always  been  exceptional, 
and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  but  the  authority  of 
individual  thinkers.  In  our  day,  this  type  of  doctrine  and 
sentiment,  has  been  invested  with  the  title  of  Broad  Church, 
which  in  our  English  form  still  expresses  its  tendency  to 
give,  in  all  directions,  a  certain  latitude  to  opinion,  doctrinal, 
speculative,  ecclesiastical,  and  practical.  It  has  not  been 
accustomed  to  advance  specific  tenets,  but  has,  in  one 
instance  and  another,  approached  too  often  towards  the 
borders  of  perilous  error,  ;and  then  recoiled.  It  is  not  much 
known  in  America. 

Voi.  XX.  No.  80. 
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The  Evangelical  School. 

The  Evangelical  movement  had  its  beginning  when  Meth¬ 
odism  undertook  the  revival  of  the  doctrine  and  spirit  of 
the  Reformers.  Those  who  shared  the  ardent  wish  for 
such  a  return  to  a  warmer  and  more  masculine  religion, 
and  at  the  same  time  could  not  abandon  the  order  and  so¬ 
briety  of  the  church,  were  known  only  as  persons  claiming  to 
preach  with  emphasis  and  zeal  the  distinctive  truths  of  the 
gospel.  Insisting  thus  on  these,  they  called  themselves, 
and  were  called.  Evangelical.  But  they  had  no  new  or 
peculiar  principle.  They  appealed  back  to  the  Articles,  and 
to  the  writings  of  the  great  martyrs  of  their  church,  and 
identified  their  gospel  with  that  of  the  Reformation. 

A 

The  Tractarian  Movement. 

The  Tractarian  movement  had  nearly  the  same  relation 
to  the  theology  of  the  church  in  the  early  centuries  after  the 
apostles.  Its  standard  was  there  ;  the  interpretation  and 
the  practice,  as  well  as  the  faith,  of  the  ages  of  the  great 
councils.  It  was  a  reaction,  in  part  from  the  somewhat  nar¬ 
rowed  and  unstudious  spirit  which  increasing  prosperity  had 
nourished  in  the  Evangelical  school ;  and  in  part  from  the 
worldly  temper  which  saw  in  the  church  a  mere  “  establish¬ 
ment.”  It  gathered  up  the  relics  of  the  most  patristical 
divinity  which  had  at  any  time  been  found  in  the  Church 
of  England.  It  formed  a  system  not  without  attractiveness 
for  minds  of  a  deeper  cast,  as  well  as  for  such  as  delighted 
in  a  minute  ritual  and  much  symbolism.  But  it  was  only 
too  clear  that  the  arguments  for  such  a  system  could  not 
proceed  beyond  the  attempt  to  display  it  as  an  intended  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  apostolic  gospel,  and  not  that  original 
gospel  itself.  The  transition  from  the  writings  of  the  apostles 
to  those  of  this  school  was  as  if  one  stepped  from  the  open 
sunlight,  bathing  the  hills  and  fields,  into  a^  Gothic  porch, 
with  windows  “  richly  dight,”  but  shutting  out  th-"  day. 
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Unity  amidst  Diversity. 

All  these  movements  and  controversies,  and  many  of  a 
subordinate  character,  have  been  able  to  exist,  and  to  exist 
together,  in  the  English  Episcopal  Church,  without  rending 
it  asunder;  not  because  it  is  a  strong  establishment,  but 
because  its  historical  foundation,  its  identity  with  the  apos¬ 
tolic  church  first  planted  in  the  land,  is,  for  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  it,  an  almost  inseparable  bond.  It  is  not  merely  the 
episcopate,  nor  merely  the  three  orders  of  the  ministry,  which 
could  constitute  this.  It  is,  that  along  with  these  the  apos¬ 
tolic  religion,  the  works,  the  sacraments,  the  fellowship  of  the 
saints,  the  creed,  the  great  liturgical  offices,  the  whole  frame 
of  Christianity,  —  personal,  social,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  —  all 
have  come  down,  and  that  the  church  is  regarded  by  its 
members  as  an  actual  institution  of  the  Saviour,  which  they 
have  no  right  to  dismember.  In  it  they  may  differ  for  a 
time  ;  but  in  it  they  must  remain ;  and  all  healing  and  hu¬ 
manizing  influences  will  have  room  and  opportunity. 

The  Episcopate. 

The  Episcopal  Church  holds  fast  its  episcopate,  and  the 
regular  succession  by  which  it  has  been  received  from  the 
first  ages,  and  so  from  the  apostles,  as  the  natural,  the 
providential,  the  ordained  means  of  an  orderly,  external 
union  and  communion,  extending  throughout  the  church 
of  all  generations.  It  remembers  that  this  was  the  tie  in 
those  days  when  the  Catholic  Church  tvas  most  united,  before 
the  rise  of  the  Papacy,  before  the  division  of  the  East  and 
West,  before  Constantine  or  any  general  council.  It  sees 
no  prospect  of  future  union  except  as  this  tie  is  preserved. 
Its  scholars,  not  the  least  distinguished  in  Christendom, 
have  seen  no  cause  to  suspect  that  this  thread  of  succession 
has  ever  been  broken.  The  general  preservation  of  such  an 
episcopate,  its  primitive’  antiquity,  its  universality  in  the 
early  days,  its  hold  on  the  very  lifetime  of  the  apostles,  are 
not  to  be  questioned ;  and  the  objection  which  is  urged 
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to  any  imparity  among  ministers  runs  equally  against  the 
office  of  the  apostles,  whom  the  Lord  set  over  all  the  churches. 
Even  while  they  were  of  such  a  spirit  as  to  discuss  with 
warmth  wffiich  of  them  should  be  the  greatest,  he  who  knew 
what  was  in  man  still  gave  them  their  pre-eminence ;  nor 
did  they,  in  their  turn,  leave  the  churches  without  men  who 
should  “  have  the  rule  over  them.”  Elders  and  bishops  are 
apostolic  names ;  and  if  undistinguished  from  each  other  in 
the  New  Testament,  yet  received  their  distinctive  allotment 
among  those  whose  heads  had  bowed  under  the  ordaining 
hands  of  the  twelve  and  of  the  apostle  Paul. 

The  Liturgy. 

The  Episcopal  Church  adheres  to  the  ancient  forms  of 
prayer,  and  from  time  to  time  enlarges  the  store  by  essen¬ 
tial  and  well-weighed  accretions.  That  a  preference  should 
be  given  to  forms  of  prayer,  would  seem  to  be  sufficiently 
settled  by  the  mode  in  which  our  Saviour,  when  he  was 
desired  by  his  disciples,  “  taught  them  to  pray.”  The  prayers 
of  the  church  maintain,  in  the  judgment  of  mankind, 
an  almost  undisputed  supremacy,  not  only  for  their  vener¬ 
able  antiquity  in  general,  but  also  as  models  of  doctrinal 
simplicity,  majesty,  and  fervor.  There  is  in  them,  con¬ 
fessedly,  but  the  very  smallest  proportion  of  matter  which 
any  believer  could  hesitate  to  adopt ;  and  the  objections  of 
the  Puritan  writers  amaze  the  present  generation.  But  these 
forms  of  worship  are  by  no  means  essential  to  the  existence 
of  that  unity  which  the  episcopate  perpetuates.  It  is  perfectly 
conceivable  that  the  usages  of  different  communions,  their 
extemporaneous  devotions,  prayer-meetings,  classes,  and 
whatsoever  might  have  been  held  conducive  to  edification, 
should  all  be  found  in  churches  administered  under  one 
episcopal  system. 

Summary  of  the  Position  of  the  Church. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  Article,  at  the  courteous  request  of 
the  editors,  it  was  impracticable  or  unprofitable  to  present  a 
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summary  oii\\e  doctrines  o{  the  Episcopal  Church,  because  it 
has  no  distinctive  scheme  of  doctrine  dividing  it  from  other 
communions  of  Protestants  who  adhere  to  the  Nicene  creed 
and  to  the  baptism  of  infants.  We  could  but  end  as  vve 
began  :  the  position  of  the  church  is  simply  a  history,  rooted 
as  deep  as  the  first  Christianity  of  Britain.  If  it  ever  seem 
inconsistent  with  that  liberality  of  temper  which  merges 
denominational  distinctions  in  its  own  all-reconciling  desire 
for  fellowship,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  church  has  for¬ 
saken  none,  has  excluded  none,  that  it  is  older  than  all,  and 
that  from  it  all  are  derived.  Even  where  its  numbers  are 
small,  its  position  is  one  which  no  reflecting  man  could  wish 
to  see  abandoned  or  otherwise  vacated  ;  and  it  is  not  arro¬ 
gance  if  it  still  claims  to  be  the  ancient  homestead  and 
hearthstone  of  all  Christians  of  English  blood,  and  the  only 
abode  which  is  large  enough,  in  its  plan,  to  embrace  them 
all. 

Actual  Teaching  of  Ministers. 

But  it  may  still  be  urged  that  in  the  actual  teaching  of 
the  ministers  of  the  church,  and  in  the  practical  views  of  its 
members,  there  is  material  for  more  definite  comment.  It 
is  desired  to  know  what  is  indeed  taught  and  thought  con¬ 
cerning  regeneration,  concerning  the  qualifications  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  holy  communion,  concerning  the  state 
between  death  and  the  resurrection,  and  concerning  the 
actual  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  conversion  and 
sanctification.  These  are  the  subjects  on  which  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  is  often,  both  by  friends  and  objectors,  placed 
over  against  that  of  many  other  Christians. 

Regeneration. 

“  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,- he 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.”  The  Episcopal 
Church,  with  all  antiquity,  as  well  as  with  the  whole  current 
of  modern  interpretation,  sees  in  these  words  a  declaration 
of  the  necessity  of  a  new  inward  life  from  heaven,  and  an 
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allusion  tt)  the  rite  of  baptism.  In  the  same  manner,  it  is 
accustomed  to  read  of  the  “  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost”  This  divine  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  sacrament  which  begins  all  ecclesiastical  life  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  spiritural  birth,  is  not  to  be  obliterated. 
Regeneration  is  simply  the  gift  of  God.  It  is  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  new  state,  not  through  the  act  of  him  by 
whom  it  is  received,  but  through  the  mere  bestowal  of  life 
from  above.  Much  may  have  preceded,  and  much  may 
follow,  in  which  the  free  action  of  the  human  being  is  indis¬ 
pensable  ;  but  the  spiritual  birth  itself  is  no  more  to  be 
attributed  to  his  will  than  the  natural.  The  comparison 
points  only  to  the  heavenly  gift,  and  suggests  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  repentance  and  conversion,  in  which  he  must 
be  active. 

In  the  fruits  of  the  new  life  are  found  the  evidences  of 
the  new  birth.  Without  it  that  life  could  not  have  been 
realized.  But  those  evidences  will  not  determine  the  time 
of  its  commencement.  Life  may  long  exist,  without  attract¬ 
ing  notice ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  natural  birth,  it  is  its 
full  individuality,  not  its*  absolute  origination,  which  is 
signified  by  the  event  of  birth.  Another  human  being  is  in 
the  world  ;  so  much  we  see.  Another  Christian  is  in  the 
church ;  of  this  also  we  take  cognizance.  If  we  must  fix 
the  point  of  time  at  which  the  man  became  man,  it  must  be 
at  his  birth  ;  and  if  we  would  fix  in  like  manner  the  point  of 
time  at  which  the  new  man  became  alive  there  is  no  other 
but  that  which  the  Saviour  instituted  —  the  time  of  his 
baptism. 

Regeneration  is  the  bestowal  of  that  grace  through  which 
the  child  of  man  becomes  the  child  of  God,  by  adoption  into 
his  spiritual  family.  When  baptism  is  rightly  received  by 
one  who  repents  and  believes,  this  act  of  adoption  is  surely 
consummated  and  sealed ;  and  without  hesitation  we  say 
that  it  has  taken  place,  and  thank  God  for  his  grace.  It  is 
the  only  visible  point  with  which  the  transition  can  be  def¬ 
initely  connected ;  and  the  connection  is  one  which  is 
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authorized  by  more  than  human  phraseology.  The  ordi¬ 
nance  of  baptism  is,  of  course,  not  then  viewed  by  itself, 
and  as  the  mere  “  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,”  but 
along  with  the  inward  change  which  has  preceded  it,  and 
the  new  life  by  which  it  is  to  be  followed,  and  as  embracing 
“  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience.”  This  is  the  normal, 
apostolic  baptism  of  adult  converts  ;  and  this  would  be 
termed  regeneration  with  the  consent  of  all  intelligent  Chris¬ 
tians.  It  is  the  old,  ecclesiastical  use  of  terms  from  the 
beginning.  Should  it  be  the  baptism  of  a  hypocrite,  or  of 
any  man  destitute  of  real  faith,  the  whole  transaction  would 
be  but  the  outward  part  without  the  soul ;  and  although  it 
could  never  be  repeated,  it  would  be  wholly  unavailing  to 
any  new  birth,  except  as  afterwards  the  inward  state  of 
heart  might  be  supplied,  through  which  alone  he  could  be 
prepared  to  receive  any  blessing  from  a  sacrament. 

Thus  far  no  serious  difference  would  betray  itself  in  the 
views  of  Episcopalians  on  this  subject ;  nor,  if  we  except  the 
preference  for  another  use  of  the  term  regeneration,  would 
the  views  of  other  Christians  differ  much  from  these.  It  is 
only  when  the  subjects  of  the  ordinance  are  infants  that  ap¬ 
prehensions  begin  to  be  felt,  lest  a  vital  truth  should  be 
sacrificed  by  the  rash  application  of  a  sacred  word.  That 
children  are  welcomed  by  Christ,  that  all  children  who  may 
be  brought,  are  welcomed  to  his  arms  and  blessing ;  that  “of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  ”  that  therefore  they  may 
rightly  be  baptized,  whoever  their  parents  may  be,  is  the 
conviction  of  all  churchmen.  The  baptism  of  a  child  must 
import,  in  substance,  the  same  thing  with  the  baptism  of 
an  adult,  but  certainly  with  a  most  important  distinction. 
It  is  equally  an  admission  into  the  sacramental  fold  of  the 
church  visible.  It  is  equally  the  seal  of  all  the  promises  of 
the  new  covenant.  It  is  equally  attended  by  the  promise 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  without  this,  it  would  be,  not  a  sacra¬ 
ment,  nor  even  a  sacre^  ordinance,  but  a  blank,  unavailing 
ceremony.  The  difference  is,  and  must  be,  that  the  uncon¬ 
scious  child  can  only  be  understood  as  engaged  to  that  as  a 
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result  which  with  the  adult  was  a  qualification ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  condition  expressed  or  implied  is  in  one 
case  past,  in  the  other  future. 

Can,  then,  the  baptized  infant  be  termed  regenerate  ?  The 
Episcopal  Church  thanks  God  that  “  he  has  been  pleased 
to  regenerate  this  infant  with  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  receive 
him  for  his  own  child  by  adoption,  and  to  incorporate  him 
into  his  holy  church.”  It  teaches  the  child,  too,  that  in 
baptism  he  was  “  made  a  member  of  Christ,  the  child  of 
God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  This 
language  is,  of  course,  employed  by  all  in  a  sacramental  sense 
which  imposes  some  qualification.  But  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  are  by  different  classes  of  divines  more  limited  or  ex¬ 
tended,  according  to  their  sentiments  on  other  questions  in 
divinity. 

By  one  class  it  is  interpreted  as  the  language  of  anticipa¬ 
tion,  of  hypothesis,  and  of  charity.  In  anticipation  of  the 
repentance  and  faith  which  in  adult  candidates  for  baptism 
are  presupposed,  and  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  child  is 
indeed  represented  by  the  sponsors  according  to  his  future 
character  and  purposes,  and  in  the  charitable  trust  that  he 
will  be  all  which  is  promised  in  his  behalf,  he  is  pronounced 
already  regenerate.  As  the  promises,  it  is  said,  are  neces¬ 
sarily  hypothetical,  so  is  the  corresponding  grace.  To  a 
second  class  this  view  of  the  transaction  seems  too  dra¬ 
matic  and  unreal,  and  they  say,  without  hesitation,  that 
every  child  received  into  the  church  of  Christ  through  this 
ordinance  is  made  partaker  of  some  measure  of  divine 
grace,  which  is  not  only  pledged,  but  given,  and  that  this 
may  justly  and  scripturally  be  termed  regenerating  grace, 
though  not  to  the  necessary  exclusion  of  every  other  use  of 
that  term,  and  certainly  not  as  if  spiritual  regeneration  were 
a  change  not  only  begun  but  consummated  then  and  there. 
This  is  probably,  with  some  shades  of  variation,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  sentiment.  But  a  third  class,  the  least  numerous  of 
the  three,  ascribe  to  the  sacrament,  as  the  ordinance  of 
Christ,  and  through  his  grace,  the  conveyance  of  regenera- 
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ting  grace,  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  without  qualification  ; 
so  that  the  baptized  child  is  indeed  a  new  creature. 

The  celebrated  case  of  Mr.  Gorham,  in  England,  seems 
to  have  owed  its  origin  to  the  doctrines  of  personal  election 
and  of  perseverance,  as  held  by  Mr.  Gorham.  He  could  not 
admit  that  any  who  would  not  finally  be  saved  had  ever 
been  partakers,  in  any  real  way,  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  legal  question,  of  course,  was  not  at  all 
whether  his  view  was  true  or  false,  but  only  whether  it 
was  allowed  to  be  held  in  the  Church  of  England  without 
molestation.  Of  the  many  who  rejoiced  at  the  decision  in 
his  favor,  there  were  probably  few  who  acquiesced  entirely 
in  his  opinion.  He  did  not  deny  regeneration  in  baptism, 
but  limited  it  to  the  elect.  With  all  except  the  strictest 
Calvinists  it  was  quite  as  easy  to  believe  that  it  took  place 
always  where  the  will  opposed  no  obstacle,  and  therefore  in 
all  infants,  as  that  it  took  place  in  any  one  instance.  If 
one  infant  could  receive  the  blessing,  so  might  all,  unless 
the  way  were  barred  by  some  secret  decree. 

Preparation  for  the  Sacraments. 

Whatever  differences  may  exist  in  the  interpretation, 
either  of  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  grace  or  of  the  language 
of  the  baptismal  services,  all  teachers  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  teach,  with  one  voice,  that  the  nature  of  man  since 
the  fall  is  corrupt,  and  must  be  regenerated  and  renewed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  a  truth  so  conspicuous  throughout 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  that  it  enters  into  the  inward 
life  of  all  whose  devotion  is  guided  by  the  pages  of  that 
book,  not  as  a  mere  proposition  in  divinity,  but  as  the  vital 
breath  of  all  religion. 

Repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  are  distinctly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  every  child 
trained  up  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  as  required  of  every 
candidate  for  baptism  'in  mature  years,  or  for  confirmation. 
A  special  and  thankful  remembrance  of  the  death  of  our 
Saviour,  and  a  charity  without  exception  towards  men,  are 
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named  besides,  when  access  to  the  holy  communion  is  the 
subject  of  instruction.  It  has  often  been  said,  in  the  use  of 
a  phrase  more  popular  and  expressive  than  strictly  scriptural, 
that  the  ministers  of  the  church,  with  whom  it  rests  to  re- 
eeive  any  to  these  ordinances,  demand  no  evidence  of  a 
“  change  of  heart.”  They  certainly  demand  none  of  any 
other  change  than  that  which  is  included  in  the  existence  of 
repentance,  faith,  and  love.  For  the  evidence  of  this  they 
have  no  specific  standard.  The  uncontradicted  profes¬ 
sion  of  the  candidate,  his  desire  to  assume  the  baptismal 
engagements,  after  due  instruction  and  conference,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  throw  a  heavy  responsibility  on  any  by  whom  he 
might  be  repelled.  A  considerable  difference  may  doubtless 
be  observed  in  the  tone  of  the  instruction  which  defines  the 
qualifications  implied  or  expressed  in  the  reception  of  the 
sacraments;  and  in  England,  the  custom  of  seeking  con¬ 
firmation  early  in  life  is  far  more  general  than  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  by  no  means  so  uniformly 
attended  by  the  conception  of  a  spiritual  consecration  and  a 
distinct  personal  profession  of  intelligent  and  cordial  faith. 
There,  it  is  very  often  followed  by  only  a  single  communion, 
or  else  by  an  approach  to  the  holy  table  at  long  intervals 
only ;  while  here  very  few  are  confirmed  who  do  not  at  once 
appear  at  the  sacrament,  and  constantly  afterwards  at  its 
monthly  celebration.  Rejection  is  the  penalty  of  immorality 
and  scandal.  A  more  quiet  method  of  private  counsel  is 
usually  sufficient  where  the  unfitness  is  evident,  but  where 
there  is  no  palpable  offence. 

Efficacy  of  the  Sacraments. 

The  sacraments  are  unquestionably  regarded  in  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  with  a  firmer  reliance  on  their  obligation  and 
effect  than  is  altogether  general  in  the  Protestant  bodies 
throughout  our  country.  No  ministers  of  that  church  rep¬ 
resent  them,  and  few  Episcopalians  regard  them,  as  chiefly 
acts  of  profession.  They  are  heljl  to  be  not  only  signs  of 
grace,  but  pledges  and  means,  and  means  of  a  most  peculiar 
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character  and  consecration.  In  them  alone  has  a  material 
element  been  set  apart  for  a  sacred  and  signihcant  use,  by 
the  express  command  and  example  of  our  Saviour.  The 
words  which  he  employed,  when  he  spake  of  each,  and  of 
that  which  each  was  to  signify,  were  so  emphatic,  and  the 
sign  and  the  thing  signified  are  so  associated  in  his  language, 
and  can  there  with  such  difficulty  be  held  altogether  distinct, 
that  it  is  not  strange  if  many  pious  men,  in  their  reve¬ 
rence,  adopt  very  realistic  views  of  the  sacraments.  By  no 
school  in  the  Episcopal  Church  could  anything  like  the 
Romish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  be  taught  in  the  face 
of  the  Articles  by  which  it  is  directly  condemned.  There  is 
a  school,  however,  who  love  to  press  the  reality  of  the 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  to  the  very  utmost  point 
which  can  be  reconciled  with  the  denial  of  transnbstantia- 
tion.  They  insist  on  a  presence  which  is  to  be  worshipped. 
They  mount  as  far  as  to  the  old  Lutheran  belief,  though  still 
preferring  not  to  define,  but  only  to  bow  in  silent  reverence, 
as  before  an  ineffable  mystery.  These,  however,  are  few ; 
and  the  only  prominent  theologians  who  have  written  in 
this  spirit  are  such  as  were  the  avowed  followers  or  friends  of 
Pusey  and  of  Newman.  In  the  Church  of  England  authors 
have  also  been  found,  whose  sacramental  doctrine  was 
quite  as  low  as  that  of  Zuingli;  such  authors  as  the  school 
of  Hoadly.  But  the  general  current  has  ever  been  modest, 
reverential,  unexplaining,  but  not  exaggerating ;  nor  has  the 
belief  of  Calvin,  as  to  the  eucharist,  been  often  exceeded  by 
Episcopalian  divines. 

State  of  the  Dead. 

The  idea  that  any  difference  of  doctrine  exists  between 
the  Episcopal  Church  and  any  orthodox  communion  of 
Protestants,  concerning  the  state  of  the  dead,  can  only  have 
proceeded  from  unguarded  expressions  on  either  side.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  the  church  itself  teaches  nothing  on  this  subject  more 
express  than  that  the  soul  of  our  Lord  “descended  into 
hades,”  “  went  into  the  place  of  departed  spirits,”  between 
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his  death  and  his  resurrection ;  and  that  “  the  spirits  of  those 
who  depart  hence  in  the  Lord  do  live  with  God  in  joy  and 
felicity,  after  they  are  delivered  from  the  burden  of  the  flesh.” 
It  looks  and  prays  for  the  great  consummation  when  the  Lord 
shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead,  and  “  shall  change 
our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious 
body.”  But  in  all  this,  the  Episcopal  Church  receives  and 
teaches  nothing  that  is  peculiar  to  itself.  The  doctrine  of 
“  an  intermediate  state  ”  between  death  and  the  resurrection 
is  that  of  all  intelligent  and  scriptural  teachers  of  religious 
truth,  because  it  is  the  necessary  result  from  the  belief,  on 
the  one  side,  in  the  continuous  life  of  the  soul,  and  on  the 
other,  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  That  common  phra¬ 
seology  which  makes  no  distinction  between  the  state 
before  and  after  the  resurrection,  cannot  be  intended  to  bear 
all  thd  stress  of  which  it  is  capable :  it  is  but  imaginative  or 
inconsiderate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  anxious  care  of  some 
Episcopalians  never  to  speak  of  just  men  made  perfect  as 
now  “  in  heaven,”  but  only  in  paradise,  is  neither  sustained 
by  the  language  of  the  Bible,  nor  by  that  of  their  own  great 
theologians.  In  speaking  dogmatically,  divines  of  every 
school  must  recognize  the  vast  increase  which  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  body  and  the  results  of  the  final  judgment  must 
add  to  the  joys  of  the  righteous  and  the  woes  of  the  lost. 
But  in  ordinary  speech,  or  in  the  language  of  the  pulpit  or 
of  prayers,  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  the  apocalyptic  vision  of 
the  saints,  and  the  torments  of  Dives,  suggest  as  much  as 
t-he  human  imagination  can  well  sustain ;  and  no  scriptural 
image  of  the  world  beyond  the  resurrection  supplies  much 
more.  By  some  interpreters  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  our 
Lord  is  supposed  to  have  “  gone  and  preached  to  the  spirits 
in  prison,”  between  the  time  of  his  own  death  and  that  of  his 
resurrection.  But  so  have  multitudes  of  others  supposed  ;  so 
Calvin,  and  so  Bengel.  It  is  not  in  the  Episcopal  Church  the 
prevailing  interpretation,  and  can  hardly  be  called  frequent. 
The  practice  of  remembering  the  pious  dead  in  prayer  has 
found,  now  and  then,  a  theoretical  advocate,  either  because 
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it  was  rooted  in  the  earliest  antiquity  of  the  church,  or 
because  it  satisfied  a  tender  and  imaginative  sentiment.  It 
has  never  been,  in  practice,  more  than  the  secret  solace,  pos¬ 
sibly  of  a  few  individuals,  and  has  no  sanction  from  the 
liturgy,  from  which  every  appearance  of  such  a  custom, 
ancient  as  it  was,  has  been  faithfully  weeded  away.  Prayer 
for  the  ungodly  dead  was  not  known  to  the  early  church, 
and  even  among  the  Romanists  comes  only  from  the  ulti¬ 
mate  results,  rather  than  the  original  form,  of  their  dream  of 
purgatory. 

Operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  preaching  and  teaching  on  the  natural  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church  have 
ever  been  accustomed  to  dwell  much  on  the  readiness  of  the 
Most  High  to  answer  prayer,  and  to  meet  every  effort  with 
increase  of  grace,  and  on  the  diligent  and  faithful  use  of  all 
the  appointed  means  of  grace,  as  channels  through  which  all 
may  confidently  look  for  spiritual  blessing.  They  have 
never  discussed  with  special  interest  the  limits  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  will,  or  the  august  mysteries  of  the  divine  sov¬ 
ereignty  over  all  destinies.  They  are  not  generally  anxious 
to  analyze  the  mental  process  of  conversion.  Without  ven¬ 
turing  to  question  the  blessing  of  God  on  extraordinary 
means  and  occasions,  they  look  with  greater  certainty  of 
confidence  to  the  more  regular  administrations  of  his  word 
and  ordinance,  to  the  settled  order  of  his  church,  and  to  the 
services  of  his  commissioned  ministry.  The  idea  of  revivals, 
as  seasons  when  the  work  of  the  Spirit  may  be  manifested  in 
unusual  power,  as  so  often  in  apostolic  days,  is  one  which 
nothing  in  the  services  or  the  belief  or  the  prevailing  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  Episcopal  Church  would  exclude.  The  idea  of 
revivals  as  seasons  which  are  to  constitute  the  normal  state 
of  the  Church,  and  between  which  the  Spirit  is  withdrawn, 
and  the  word  and  sacran^ents  are  powerless,  and  piety  must 
stagnate  and  languish,  and  the  world  be  left  to  itself,  is  one 
which  all  the  customs  and  the  tone  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
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tend  to  hold  aloof  from  its  own  courts  and  ministrations. 
The  fervor  of  real  zeal,  the  glow  of  healthful  excitement, 
the  animation  of  sacred  sympathies,  the  eagerness  of  earnest 
inquiry,  the  irrepressible  tears  of  freshly  awakened  penitence, 
the  cordial  amens  of  actual  prayer,  it  seeks  not  to  repress, 
but  welcomes  and  cherishes  with  all  respect  and  tenderness. 
But  it  has  no  place  for  a  system  of  machinery  which  plays 
with  all  the  most  sacred  emotions  and  their  demonstrations 
as  institutions  for  achieving  results  which  are  beforehand 
known  and  expected  to  be  largely  earthly,  transient,  deceit¬ 
ful,  and  therefore  pernicious. 

Relative  Position  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America. 

The  position  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  at  least  in  many 
parts  of  our  country,  may  seem,  if  its  numerical  strength 
alone  be  regarded,  to  be  somewhat  in  contrast  with  what  an 
antagonist  might  term  its  assumptions.”  If  the  contrast 
should  be  a  little  alleviated  by  the  consideration  of  social  or 
literary  culture  among  the  members  of  its  communion,  it 
still  remains  true  that  its  attitude  is  more  marked  by  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  firmness  than  by  the  consciousness  of  such  strength 
of  broad  foundations  in  the  heart  of  a  great  people  as  that 
which  marks  the  old  and  ever  expanding  Church  of  England. 
But,  after  all,  no  thoughtful  man  can  confound  this  position 
with  that  of  any  sect,  however  numerous,  which  began  with 
the  separation  of  individuals,  on  the  ground  of  opinions  or 
of  modes  of  worship  or  of  plans  for  doing  good. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

EGYPTOLOGY,  ORIENTAL  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  TRAVEL. 

BT  JOSEPH  F.  THOMPSON,  D  D.,  NEW  YORK. 

In  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  October  1862,  some  account  was  given 
of  Dr.  Henri  Brugsch’s  Recueil  de  Monuments  Egyptiens,  with  special 
mention  of  a  new  confirmation  of  Herodotus  by  the  discovery  of  a  Pheni- 
cian  Asloreth  worshipped  at  Memphis.  The  second  volume  of  this  work 
contains  a  stili  more  remarkable  confirmation  of  Galen,  through  the  dis¬ 
covery  at  Memphis  of  a  portion  of  the  medical  library,  which  the  Greek 
father  of  therapeutics  describes  as  contained  in  the  temple  of  Ptah,  in  that 
city.  It  has  long  been  known  to  savans  that  a  papyrus  discovered  at 
Memphis  some  thirty  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Passalacqua,  and  now  among  the 
treasures  of  the  Royai  Museum  of  Berlin,  was  a  treatise  on  Materia  Medica, 
and  in  1853,  Dr  Brugsch  published,  in  the  Allgemeine  Monatschri/t  fiir 
Wissenschqft  um  Literaiur,  a  memoir  based  upon  this  manuscript,  and 
treating  of  the  knowledge  of  medicine  in  ancient  Egypt.  Mons.  F.  Cbabas 
of  Chalon-sur-Saone,  an  eminent  Egyptologist,  published  a  dissertation  upon 
the  same  manuscript,  in  his  Melanges  Egyptologiques  of  1862.^  And  now, 
at  the  instance  of  many  European  scholars.  Dr.  Brugsch  publishes  the 
entire  manuscript  in  fac  simile,  with  copious  annotations.’ 

It  covers  twenty-three  large  quarto  pages,  and  is  in  a  remarkably  perfect 
state.  In  the  original,  two  of  these  pages  are  written  upon  the  reverse. 
The  manuscript  is  divided  by  M  Chabas  into  three  parts,  and  these  again, 
according  to  Brugsch,  are  subdivided  into  sections,  each  indicated  by  a 
biief  title  in  red  ink.  Chabas  estimates  that  it  contains  not  less  than  a 
hundred  and  seventy  distinct  medical  prescriptions,  applicable  to  a  great 
variety  of  diseases,  and  though  these  may  not  put  us  in  possession  of  many 
forgotten  remedies,  they  will  serve  to  enrich  the  vocabulary  of  medicine 
with  a  variety  of  technical  terms. 

According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  Egyptian  physician  was  bound  to 
follow  the  code  prescribed  in  these  books,  under  severe  penalties  if  a  case 
should  terminate  fatally  through  some  adventurous  treatment  of  bis  own. 
“  Medici  enim  annonam  ex  publico  accipiunt,  et  medicinam  ex  lege  scripts, 
per  multos  ab  antiquo  medicos  illustres  concinnatam,  applicant.  Si  leges, 
quas  sacri  codicis  lectio  tradit,  secuti  aegroto  sanitatem  reddere  nequeant, 
culpa  vacant,  et  indemnes  abeunt ;  sin  contra  praescriptum  agant,  capitis 

1  Melanges  Egyptologiques,  onze  Dissertations ;  Paris :  M.  Benj.  Duprat, 
1862. 

2  Recueil  de  Monuments  Egyptiens,  par  Doctor  Henri  Brugsch.  Dcuxieme 
Parte.  Leipzig:  1862. 
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judicium  subeunt.  Nam  medendi  rationem  longi  temporis  usu  observatam 
et  ab  optimis  artificibus  ordinatam  paucos  ingenio  et  sollertia  superaturos 
legislator  censuit”  ^ 

The  remarkable  papyrus  now  published  by  Dr.  Brugsch  is  probably  one 
of  the  books  to  which  Diodorus  refers.  The  date  is  assigned  to  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  before  our  era  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  manuscript  are 
citations  from  previous  documents  dating  from  the  age  of  the  pyramids,  so 
that  we  have  here  the  medical  science  of  Egypt  from  the  most  remote 
antiquity.  Dr.  Brugsch  has  availed  himself  of  the  collaboration  of  Dr. 
Emmerich  of  Berlin,  in  determining  the  names  and  the  properties  of  the 
remedies  prescribed  in  this  unique  materia  medica ;  but  of  course  many  of 
these  are  obscure,  their  equivalents  not  being  found  in  the  Coptic.  A 
great  variety  of  herbs  are  identified,  nine  different  species  of  trees,  such  as 
the  cedar  and  the  sycamore-fig ;  nearly  twenty-five  salts  and  alkaline  sub¬ 
stances  —  common  salt,  nitre,  etc ;  and  of  liquids  —  which  are  indicated 
by  a  vase  or  by  undulating  lines  —  wine,  honey,  oil,  milk  (human  milk  as 
well  as  that  of  the  cow  and  of  the  goat),  vinegar,  and  urine',  besides  some 
twenty  others  not  clearly  distinguished.  Animal  excrements  are  an  impor¬ 
tant  item  in  these  prescriptions,  and  are  classified  as  the  excrement  of  the 
ass,  the  cat,  the  lion,  the  goose,  the  crocodile. 

This  will  seem  less  offensive  if  we  consider  how  extensively  the  same 
article  is  used  for  fuel  in  the  East.  There  are  traces  of  this  in  the  Old 
Testament  (2  Kings  vi.  2.5,  and  Ezekiel  iv.  15).  The  Egyptians  also 
ust;d  for  medicament  various  parts  of  the  animal,  the  blood,  the  raw-flesh, 
the  fat,  the  horn,  and  in  some  cases  the  whole  creature,  as  the  lizard  and 
certain  kinds  of  fish.  These  compoundings  remind  one  of  the  witches* 
cauldron  in  Macbeth. 

The  tables  of  diseases  and  their  remedies  are  of  interest  chiefly  to  phy¬ 
sicians,  and  therefore  belong  appropriately  to  a  journal  of  medicine.  But 
a  few  examples  may  be  given  here,  to  illustrate  the  sanitary  condition  of 
ancient  Egypt,  and  the  manners  of  her  people.  Diseases  of  the  chest, 
dropsy,  inflammation,  etc,. appear  to  have  been  common  ;  also  a  disease 
whose  symptoms  suggest  neuralgia,  for  which  the  specific  is  an  ointment 
compounded  of  beef-tallow  and  the  excrement  of  the  bird  Tef.  An 
unknown  disease  named  serj  figures  largely  in  the  papyrus,  and  com¬ 
mands  several  pages  of  prescriptions.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  frequent 
and  violent  malady.  Tumors  and  diseases  of  the  skin  seem  to  have  been 
prevalent,  and  ointments,  liniments,  cataplasms,  friction,  laving,  etc.,  were 
common  specifics. 

The  subject  of  generation  is  treated  with  a  freeness  and  vulgarity  quite 
shocking  to  occidental  tastes ;  and  the  most  absurd  and  disgusting  devices 
of  charlatanism  are  gravely  recorded  as  medical  tests.  Indeed  both  Dr. 
Brugsch  and  Mons.  Chabas  declare  that  decency  forbids  the  translation  of 
some  of  the  instructions  given  for  such  cases.  Le  Latin  ne  braverait  pas 
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assez  riionnetete  pour  rendre  ce  que  je  comprends  dans  la  premiere 
phrase.”  ^ 

Pliny  *  informs  us  that  the  Egyptians  in  their  medical  practice  imitated 
the  ibis  in  the  use  of  its  hooked  beak  as  a  syringe ;  and  this  ancient  papy¬ 
rus  makes  frequent  mention  of  the  clyster  in  its  prescriptions.  A  common 
beverage  in  sickness  was  a  sweet,  light  beer,  brewed  from  two  kinds  ot 
grain,  which  was  used  also  as  an  offering  to  the  gods. 

Even  more  curious  than  this  medical  papyrus  is  the  Warrant  for  the 
Anest  of  Fugitive  Slaves,  of  which  Mons.  Chabas  furnishes  a  fac  simile, 
with  a  translation  and  a  commentary.^  Six  slaves  belonging  to  prince 
Atefamen,  a  son  of  Rameses  II,  had  run  away,  and  had  taken  refuge  in 
in  Sutennen.  A  functionary  named  Afner,  was  sent  to  capture  them  and 
this  papyrus  contains  the  report  of  his  proceedings. 

“  My  master  having  ordered  me  to  go  in  quest  of  six  slaves  of  prince 
Atefamen  which  were  at  Sutennen,  I  first  interrogated  their  companions, 
and  charged  Neferho,  the  charioteer,  to  bring  them.  Then  I  reported  my¬ 
self  at  Sutennen,  and  there  found  Piai,  a  slave  of  the  military  chief,  —  also 
one  Kenhikhopeschef  slave  of  prince  Atefamen  [probably  men  sent  in 
advance  to  aid  in  the  capture  of  the  runaways],  these  brought  with  them 
six  men  taken  in  the  workshop  of  the  son  of  the  intendant  of  the  royal 
treasure  [probably  runaways  from  another  master]  ;  they  have  returned  to 
fetch  the  others,  and  I  write  to  inform  my  master,  requesting  him  to  send 
before  the  judge  those  who  ought  to  be  arraigneci,  together  with  the  wit¬ 
nesses.  The  slaves  have  been  registered  at  Memphis,  and  there  also  those 
belonging  to  Mer-en-Ptah,  son  of  the  military  chief,  will  be  taken  for 
trial,  unless  my  master  shall  order  him  to  send  them  back  to  their  work.” 

From  this  document  and  from  collateral  sources,  Mons.  Chabas  infers 
that  the  proprietors  of  slaves  were  obliged  to  register  them  in  a  list  kept  by 
the  government,  and  disputes  with  regard  to  such  ownership  must  be 
brought  before  the  judges.  The  right  of  masters  was  not  absolute.  It  was 
not  by  virtue  of  orders  from  the  owner  of  the  slaves  that  search  was  made 
for  them ;  but  by  the  authority  of  a  high  functional^',  to  whom  the  result  is 
reported,  and  from  whom  instructions  are  sought  for  further  proceedings. 

The  silence  of  Egyptian  monuments  and  records  with  regard  to  the 
Hebrews  and  their  exodus  has  been  a  perplexity  to  Biblical  scholars,  and 
a  ground  of  caviling  to  unbelievers.  No  attempt  to  identify  the  Hyk- 
sos  or  shepherds  of  Manetho  with  the  Israelites  has  yet  satisfied  all  the 
conditions  of  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Egyptian  historians.  But  M, 
Chabas  is  of  opinion  that  this  silence  is  at  length  broken  ;  and  that  he  has 
discovered  a  distinct  mention  of  the  Hebrews  in  official  Egyptian  records. 
He  first  argues,  with  reason,  that  in  the  monumental  inscriptions,  which 
are  but  official  bulletins  of  the  triumphs  and  splendors  of  the  Pharaohs,  it 
is  vain  to  look  for  any  men^on  of  checks  sustained  by  the  arms  or  the  pol- 

1  Chabas,  p.  70.  *  PUny,  B.  VIII.  c.  41. 

*  Melanges  Egyptologiques. 

VoL.  XX.  No.  80. 
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icy  of  Egypt ;  but  that  the  records  on  papyrus,  now  so  abundantly  in  our 
possession,  may  furnish  some  clue  to  the  Hebrews,  since  these  consist  of 
both  official  and  private  correspondence,  military  reports,  surveys  of  public 
works,  accounts,  inspections,  legends,  in  short,  of  details  the  most  various 
and  familiar  with  regard  to  the  organization  and  the  manners  of  Eg)'pt 
under  the  Pharaohs.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  a  productive  colony  held  by 
force  upon  the  soil  of  Egypt,  and  employed  upon  various  public  works, 
would  find  some  mention  in  these  records.  Assuming  that  Rameses  II.  was 
the  Pharaoh  who  elevated  Moses,  the  most  of  the  hieratic  papyri  now 
known  were  written  at  about  the  epoch  of  the  Exodus ;  and  M.  Chabas 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  a  sound  criticism  of  Manetho,  as  illustrated 
from  the  monuments,  requires  us  to  place  the  wonderful  increase  of  the 
Hebrews,  the  systematic  oppression  and  violence  pursued  toward  them, 
and  finally  their  illustrious  deliverance,  in  the  reign  of  the  earlier  Rameses. 

Under  what  form,  then,  should  we  look  for  a  designation  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites  in  the  papyri  of  this  period  ?  The  term  children  of  Israel  ”  was  not 
an  ethnic  but  a  religious  designation,  like  the  seed  of  Abraham,”  the  sons 
of  Jacob.”  The  name  Ir.raelUe  does  not  occur  in  either  Genesis  or  Exodus,' 
while  the  name  Jew  belongs  of  course  to  a  much  later  period.^  But  the  name 
Hebrew  appears  quite  early,  and  must  have  been  regarded  by  the  Egyptians 
as  the  proper  ethnic  designation  of  the  oriental  race  held  as  captives  in  the 
Delta.  And  since  the  Egyptian  scribes  represented  Semitic  words  with 
great  fidelity,  we  may  look  with  a  good  degree  of  confidence  for  some  trace 
of  the  Israelites  under  this  name. 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Egyptian  traditions  concerning 
this  people  would  at  all  correspond  with  the  miraculous  events  recounted  in 
Exodus.  But  in  the  scriptural  account  are  purely  historical  facts  which 
accord  perfectly  with  what  we  know  of  Egyptian  usages.  They  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  building  the  cities  of  Pithom  and  Rameses,  in  making  brick  and 
cement,  and  in  the  most  exacting  labors  of  the  field.  That  this  was  the 
use  to  which  the  Egyptians  put  their  prisoners  of  war,  is  evident  from  the 
many  texts  in  which  their  kings  make  it  a  merit  before  the  gods,  that  they 
had  secured  so  many  captives  to  labor  upon  the  temples.  Now,  there  are 
three  documents  which  mention  a  foreign  race  under  the  hieroglyphic 
title  Aperi-u,  who  were  employed  upon  iuch  works ;  and  two  of  these 
belong  precisely  to  the  reign  of  Rameses  IT. 

Upon  principles  of  comparative  philology  which  he  discusses  at  length, 
M.  Chabas  makes  this  hieroglyphic  group,  Aperi-u,  a  transcription  of 
Hiberi-m,  excepting  only  the  final  plural,  which  the  Egyptians  never 
imitated.  In  the  first  of  these  documents  the  scribe  Kauisar  makes  a 
return  to  his  superior,  the  scribe  Bek-en-Ptah,  in  these  words :  “  I  have 
obeyed  the  command  which  my  master  gave  me,  to  provide  subsistence  for 
the  soldiers,  and  also  for  the  Aperiu  who  carry  stone  for  the  great  Bekhcn  of 
king  Rameses.  I  have  given  them  rations  every  month,  according  to  the 
excellent  instructions  of  my  master.” 

*  It  first  occurs  in  Lev  xxiv.  10.  **  After  Jeroboam’s  schism. 
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The  second  is  addressed  by  a  scribe  named  Keniamen,  to  his  master 
Kadjena  Hui  of  the  court  of  Rameses  II.,  and  is  as  follows :  “  I  have  obeyed 
the  command  of  my  master,  and  have  furnished  rations  to  the  soldiers  and 
also  to  the  Aperiu  who  carry  stone  for  the  sun  of  the  sun,  Rameses  Meria- 
men,  to  the  south  of  Memphis.” 

The  term  **  Bekben  denotes  every  kind  of  building,  temple,  palace,  or 
common  house.  But  the  use  of  the  term  in  another  papyrus  may  point  to 
its  meaning  here  ;  ^  His  majesty  has  built  a  Bekhen,  whose  name  is  illus* 
trious.  which  in  its  sumptuous  arrangements  resembles  Heliopolis,  and  in 
the  delights  of  life  is  like  unto  Memphis  ”  This  answers  with  the  Biblical 
representation  that  “  they  built  for  Pharaoh  treasure  cities.”  The  phrase 
sun  of  the  sun,”  Chabas  regards  as  a  metaphorical  expression,  or  as  a  slip  of 
the  pen,  for  “  the  temple  of  the  sun.”  Thus  we  find  the  Aperi-u,  Hebrews, 
employed  under  Egyptian  officers,  in  severe  labors,  building  cities  and  tem¬ 
ples  south  of  Memphis.  If  this  reading  of  M.  Chabas  shall  be  accepted  by 
Egyptologers,  it  must  be  placed  among  the  most  remarkable  confirmations 
of  the  Bible  from  contemporary  sources. 


Had  Belzoni  never  written,  Mr.  A.  H.  Rhind  F.  S.  A.  would  be  the 
hero  of  Egyptian  archaeology.  His  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  un- 
rltlcd  tomb  of  a  Theban  dignitary  is  as  exciting  to  the  antiquarian  as  was 
Belzopi’s  narrative  to  the  popular  mind ;  while  the  accessories  of  his  story, 
incidents,  sketches,  descriptions,  plates,  and  the  beautiful  mechanical  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  volume,  impart  to  it  a  real  charm  in  spite  of  the  author’s 
involved  and  cumbrous  style.*  But  the  field  of  exploration  among  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  has  been  so  thoroughly  canvassed,  that  the  novelty 
of  a  discovery  gives  place  at  once  to  its  value  as  an  addition  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge.  After  many  fruitless  attempts  in  the  rock  cemetery  of  el-Goornah 
at  Thebes,  Mr.  Rhind’s  patience  and  ingenuity  were  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  a  tomb  dating  probably  from  the  fourteenth  century  before 
Christ.  Its  entrance  is  a  chamber  about  eight  feet  high  and  as  many 
broad,  which  penetrates  the  hill  to  a  distance  of  fifty -five  feet ;  at  various 
points  small  lateral  chambers  diverge  from  this ;  but  at  its  further  extrem¬ 
ity  is  a  tunnel,  sl.x  feet  high,  which  winds  and  slopes  downward  through 
the  rock  for  about  seventy  feet,  terminating  at  the  edge  of  a  shaft  ten 
feet  by  six.”  Over  this  shaft  aie  the  beams  and  the  ropes  of  palm  fibres 
by  which,  ages  ago,  the  dead  wete  here  lowered  to  their  rest ;  and  at  the 
depth  of  twenty  feet  are  four  sepulchral  chambers.  All  the  other  chambers 
in  the  tomb,  though  carefully  closed  and  sealed,  had  been  rifled,  apparently 
by  the  Romans,  since  in  one  of  them  was  found  a  common  Roman  lamp 
of  terra  cotta,  with  half-exhausted  wick,  as  if  left  by  the  spoiler.  It  was 
evident  also  that  the  original  occupants  of  these  lower  crypts  had  been  dis- 

*  Thebes,  its  Tombs  and  their  Tenants.  By  A.  Henry  Rhind,  F.  S.  A. 
London  :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 
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placed  for  later  comers,  and  that  the  perfect  granite  sarcophagus  found  in 
one  of  them  did  not  contain  the  body  for  which  it  was  originally  made. 
The  hieroglyphic  groups  show  that  this  sepulchre  belonged  lo  the  period 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties.  But  the  mummy  found 
in  the  sarcophagus  dates  back  only  to  the  first  century  before  Christ. 
The  scroll  accompanying  the  body  describes  the  person  as  one  Sebau,  a 
dignitary  of  the  royal  household,  who  was  born  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopater  III.,  and  died  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  Au¬ 
gustus  Caesar.  The  mummy  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and 
affords  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  funeral  rites  of  that  age.  The 
head  was  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  copper,  thickly  gilt,  with  bay  leaves 
of  thin  gold  attached  to  it  by  pliant  stalks  In  the  upper  chamber  was  a 
canopy  of  wood,  brightly  painted  and  in  perfect  preservation.  This  was 
probably  used  to  cover  the  body  on  the  way  to  the  tomb.  These  curious 
relics  have  been  deposited  by  Mr.  Rhind  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  and  we  have  the  promise  of  a  memoir  upon  the  mummy  from  Mr. 
Birch  of  the  British  Museum. 

Mr.  Rhind  also  promises,  at  a  future  day,  to  favor  us  with  his  own  con¬ 
clusions  upon  the  sepulchral  rites  of  Egypt  in  their  connection  with  general 
archaeology  His  estimate  of  the  labor  of  others  in  this  field  is  given  in  the 
following  ambiguous  sentence:  “  Worker  after  worker  has  built  a  pharos 
on  the  great  quicksands  of  oblivion  which  lies  between  it  and  us,  but  the 
solvent  influence  of  advancing  inquiry  has  deprived  each  in  turn  of  cohe¬ 
sive  power,  causing  it  to  sink  down  and  leave  no  trace,  unless  its  residuum 
containing  substantial  elements  could  make  some  addition  to  the  accumula¬ 
ting  foundations.”  But  notwithstanding  this  vicious  style,  Mr.  Rhind  has 
succeeded  in  giving  a  distinct  summary  of  the  theories  explanatory  of 
Egyptian  sepulture,  and  in  convincing  the  reader  that  as  yet  too  little 
is  known  to  warrant  very  specific  inferences  in  regard  to  the  theology  of 
the  Egyptians  from  their  sepulchral  rites.  He  has  also  furnished  some 
valuable  data  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  by  far  the  best  description 
of  the  necropolis  of  Thebes  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

SCHELER’S  DICTIONARY  OF  FRENCH  ETYMOLOGY.^ 

BY  REV.  B.  SEARS,  PRESIDENT  OP  BROWN  UNIVERSITY,  PROVIDENCE,  R  I. 

What  Bopp  and  his  school  have  done  for  etymology  in  the  Sanscrit, 
the  Grimms  in  the  German,  and  Diez  in  the  Romance  languages,  has  given 
a  new  impulse  to  etymological  studies,  and  led  to  many  new  discoveries 
and  exploded  many  traditional  errors.  The  older  etymologists  were  so 
fanciful  that  no  wonder  a  lively  French  writer  said  that  in  etymology  les 
consonens  sont  peu  de  choses  et  les  voyales  rien  du  tout.  By  the  older 
English  and  French  writers  on  the  subject,  stories  to  explain  the  origin  of 
words  were  fabricated  with  a  facility  equalled  only  by  the  credulity  with 
which  they  were  received.  Of  those  tales  of  pure  fiction  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  English  words  it  has  been  ascertained  that,  in  nearly  nine-tenths 
of  the  cases  mentioned,  the  word  was  in  use  long  before  the  occasion  which 
is  said  to  have  given  origin  to  it.  The  great  majority  of  these  anecdotes 
which  even  now  disgrace  our  English  literature  are  so  clumsy  that  we  can 
hardly  account  for  the  currency  they  have  gained. 

It  IS  a  fact  to  which  even  so  good  a  scholar  as  Marsh  has  given  too  little 
attention,  while  he  has  studied  the  history  of  individual  words  so  carefully, 
that  there  are  well  established  laws  by  which  words  undergo  certain  chan¬ 
ges  in  passing  from  one  language  to  another,  so  that  an  etymology  is  no  longer 
to  be  adopted  on  account  of  any  external  resemblances,  but  on  account  of 
changes  which  can  be  proved  to  be  organic  by  referring  to  whole  classes  of 
words  in  which  the  same  letters  are  represented  by  certain  corresponding 
letters  in  another  language.  Thus  the  initial  f  in  Latin  is  represented 
by  h  in  Spanish,  as  in  faba,  baba ;  facere,  hacer ;  filius,  hijo ;  forma,  borma ; 
fumus,  humo.  The  c  before  a  in  Latin,  passes  into  ch  in  French,  as  in 
caballus,  cheval ;  camera,  chambre ;  canis,  chien ;  causa,  chose ;  castellum, 
chateau.  The  English  and  French  insert  the  letter  h  after  m,  as  in  num- 
erus,  number ;  camera,  chambrc ;  Schlummer  (German),  slumber ;  Daum, 
thumb;  Lamm,  lamb.  The  dipthong  oi  in  French  takes  tbje  place  of  short 
i  before  a  single  consonant  in  Latin,  as  in  bibere,  boir ,  digitus,  doigt ; 
fides,  foi ;  minus,  moins ;  niger,  noir ;  via,  vole.  The  o  of  the  Latin  is 
changed  into  the  dipthong  eu  (oeu)  in  French,  as  in  hora,  heure;  nodus, 
noeud ;  solus,  seul ;  ploro,  pleure ;  nepotem,  neveu  ;  ovum,  oeuf ;  bovem, 
boeiif ;  populus,  peuple ;  cor,  coeur.  The  I  in  Latin  words  is  represented 
by  u  in  French  as  in  collum,  cou;  bellus  (beal)  beau  (health,  beaute); 
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du  Roi  des  Beiges.  Bruxelles  et  Paris :  1862. 
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castellutc,  chateau  ;  falco,  faucon  ;  delphinus,  dauphin  ;  talpa,  taupe  ;  alba, 
aube ;  alter,  autre ;  altus,  haut ;  psalnius,  psaume ;  saltus,  saut.  Now  while 
appearances  in  single  words  are  no  safe  guide  in  etymology,  and  while  an  ex¬ 
act  history  of  each  word,  if  it  could  be  traced,  would  be  the  most  satisfactory, 
general  analogies,  supported  by  whole  classes  of  words,  are  quite  sufficient 
to  establish  a  derivation,  even  without  historical  proof,  which  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  limited  to  a  few  cases.  It  is  this  new  method  which  has  rendered 
the  study  of  etymology  in  recent  times  so  prolific  and  trustworthy. 

On  this  account  the  grammars  of  Bopp,  Grimm,  and  Diez,  which  give  the 
laws  of  the  changes  which  cognate  letters  undergo  in  passing  from  one 
language  to  another,  are  more  instructive  by  far  than  etymological  diction¬ 
aries  can  be.  In  the  former,  words  and  constituent  parts  of  words  are 
classified;  in  the  latter  they  cannot  be,  neither  can  etymological  princi¬ 
ples  be  discussed.  Still  it  is  a  great  convenience  to  find  the  results  of 
etymological  investigations  briefly  presented  in  an  alphabetical  order.  For 
such  reference  the  new  edition  of  Schwenck’s  Worterbuch  in  Beziehung 
auf  Abstammung  for  the  German,  Scheler  for  the  French,  and  Wedgewood 
for  the  English  are  highly  valuable. '  There  is,  however,  in  them  and  in  all 
similar  books,  one  feature  that  is  unsatisfactory.  The  greater  part  of  the 
book,  that  is,  nearly  every  long  article,  is  taken  up  with  dissertations  on 
words  of  unknown  or  very  doubtful  etymology.  The  writers  tell  what  they 
know  of  words  of  clear  etymology  in  a  few  lines,  but  are  very  difluse  where 
they  know  little  or  nothing.  This  evil  arises  from  the  supposed  necessity 
of  inserting  nearly  the  whole  vocabulary  of  a  language.  Such  a  vocabulary 
is  made  up  of  four  classes  of  words:  1st,  those  whose  etymology  is  obvious 
and  certain,  —  fortunately  a  large  class  of  words  *,  2d,  those  which  can  be 
traced  with  great  clearness  through  organic  changes  to  their  originals  in 
other  languages,  and  this  is  the  most  instructive  part  of  all  works  on  the 
subject ;  3d,  those  whose  derivation  is  highly  probable,  though  not  certain, 
which  furnish  a  pleasant  and  useful  entertainment  for  literary  men ;  4ih, 
those  whose  origin  is  unknown.  It  is  this  last  class,  which  by  opening  an 
illimitable  field  of  conjecture,  has  made  many  etymologists  run  mad,  and 
drawn  down  upon  themselves  and  the  subject  of  their  studies  the  ridicule  of 
the  world. 

To  the  first  of  these  classes  in  French  belong  such  words  as  bon,  mal, 
nom,  livre,  mer,  clair,  faim,  pain,  mere,  fr^re,  tout,  ami,  pas,  ris,  cerf,  digne, 
fenetre,  ciel,  fils,  couronne,  whose  Latin  origin  is  recognized  at  once.  The 
changes  of  form  are  nearly  all  subject  to  rule.  A  word  always  retains  its 
accented  syllable.  Of  unaccented  syllables,  the  final  syllable  is  the  one 
most  commonly  dropped.  If  the  vowel  a  of  the  Latin  is  changed,  it  usually 
becomes  e  or  ai  in  French ;  e  and  i  are  changed  into  oi;  ae  into  ie ;  u  into 
ou ;  h  into  v  ;  v  into  f. 

The  second  class  contains  words  whose  derivation  is  just  as  certain  as  the 
first,  though  not  so  obvious,  owing  to  the  various  disguises  under  which  they 
appear.  Thus,  at  first  sight  it  might  not  appear  that  poindre  comes  from 
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pungere ;  but  when  we  observe  that  joindre  comes  from  jungere;oindre,  from 
ungere ;  ceindre,  from  cingere ;  peindre,  from  pingere ;  astreindre  from  as 
tringere ;  feindre,  from  fingere ;  plaindre,  from  plangere,  we  perceive  that 
there  is  a  law  by  which  d  takes  the  place  of  So  taire  might  not  at  once  be 
recognized  as  coming  from  tacere,  on  account  of  the  i  in  the  one  and  the  c 
in  the  other,  till  the  uniformity  should  be  observed  which  appears  in  noire, 
nocere ;  luire,  lucere  ;  conduire,  conducere ;  reduire,  reducere ;  traduirc, 
transducere ;  plaire,  placere ;  faire,  facere  ;  dire,  dicere ;  cuire,  coquere. 

The  omission  of  the  c  is  observable  also  in  the  following  words,  influenced 
by  the  same  regard  to  euphony,  viz.  point,  punctus ;  saint,  sanctus ;  plaint, 
planctus ;  fait,  factum ;  teint,  tinctus ,  toit,  tectum  ;  lit,  lectus ;  conduit, 
conductus ;  confit,  confectus ;  conflit,  conflictus.  For  a  similar  reason  the 
g  is  often  dropped,  as  in  froid,  frigidus ;  doit,  digitus ;  roide,  rigidus ; 
fiele  (frail),  fragilis ;  reine,  regina ,  seine,  segina.  On  the  other  hand  the 
letter  g  is  introduced  into  several  words  in  place  of  v  and  some  other  letters, 
as  in  sauge,  salvia;  deluge,  diluvium;  cage,  cavea;  niege,  nivem  (nix); 
rage,  rabies,  serge,  serica ;  manger,  manducare  ;  venger,  vindicare  ;  piege, 
pedica ;  voyage,  viaticum :  sauvage,  silvaticum ;  rouge,  rubeus ;  tige,  tibia ; 
sergent,  serviens. 

To  facilitate  the  utterance  of  words  beginning  with  sp,  sc,  st,  the  vowel  e 
is  prefixed  to  the  following  words,  all  from  the  Old  French ;  scribere,  ecrire 
(O.  F.  escrire) ;  scala,  dchelle  (O.  F.  eschelle) ;  species,  espece ;  sperare,  es- 
perer ;  spiritus^  esprit ;  stomacbus,  estomac ;  stabulum,  Stable  (O.  F.  estable) ; 
strictus,  4troit  (O.  F.  estroit,  compare  districtus,  detroit)  ;  sponsus,  epoux, 
(O.  F.  espoux) ;  speculum,  espiegle  ;  spissus,  epais  (O.  F.  espais)  ;  spongia, 
eponge  (O.  F.  esponge)  ;  scafaldus  (Low  Latin),  echafaud ;  schola,  ecole 
(O.  F.  escole) ;  scutum,  dcu,  (O.  F.  escu)  ;  scutella,  ecuelle  (O.  F.  escuelle)  ; 
sparsus,  4pars  ;  spatula,  epaule  (O.  F.  espaule)  ;  spatha,  epee  (O.  F. 
espee)  ;  spicus,  dpi  (O.  F.  espi) ;  spiculum,  dpice  (O.  F.  espice)  ;  spinula, 
(diminutive  of  spina),  dpingle,  (O.  F.  espingle)  ;  spatium,  espace ;  stabil- 
ire,  dtablir ;  stagium  (Low  Latin),  dtage ;.  stannum,  dtain  ;  stagnum,  dtang 
(O.  F.  estang) ;  status,  dtat  (O.  F.  estat)  ;  aestas,  dtd  (O.  F.  este)  ;  stan- 
dardum  ?  (Low  Latin),  dtendard  (O.  F.  estandard)  ;  scriptorium,  dcri- 
toire. 

In  many  French  words  v  takes  the  place  of  h  and  p  of  the  corresponding 
Latin  words,  as  in  devoir,  debere ;  f^ve,  faba ;  prouver,  probare ;  avoir,  ha¬ 
bere  ;  cheval  and  cavale,  caballus ;  fevre,  faber ;  livrer,  liberare ;  couver,  cu- 
bare ;  livre,  liber ;  levre,  lebrum ;  recevoir,  recipere  ;  recouvrer,  recuperare  ; 
pan vre,  pauper ;  poivre,  piper ;  savoir,  sapere ;  saveur,  sapor  ;  savon,  sapo; 
cuivre,  cuprum  ;  chevre,  capillus  ;  lievre,  lepus  (leporis)  ;  oeuvre,  opus, 
operis ;  rave,  rapa ;  rive,  ripa. 

Examples  enough  have  been  given,  we  trust,  to  show  that  etymologies 
supported  by  such  extensive  analogies,  even  when  the  tvords  have  nearly 
lost  their  resemblance  in  form,  are  by  no  means  conjectural,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  have  an  authority  which  nothing  can  resist.  Even  in  those  cases 
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in  ^hich  but  slight  vestiges  of  the  original  word  are  preserved,  there  are 
means  of  tracing  the  connection  that  remove  all  reasonable  grounds  of 
doubt.  If  words  were  corrupted  first  in  oral  intercourse,  the  accented  syl< 
lables  and  the  principal  consonants  were  generally  retained,  while  both  the 
vowels  and  the  consonants  of  unaccented  syllables  were  more  frequently 
dropped  or  changed.  When  letters  were  changed,  it  was  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  phonetic  laws,  limiting  the  change  to  cognate  sounds.  By  means 
of  the  Romanic  languages,  which  are  descended  from  the  Latin,  namely,  the 
Romance,  the  Wallachian,  the  Italian,  French  (Old  French  in  this  case), 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  we  can  generally  fill  the  chasm  between  the  Latin 
and  the  present  French,  or  restore  the  links  which  connect  the  old 
form  and  the  new  one,  however  dissimilar  they  may  now  appear.  We  will 
present  a  few  examples,  placing  these  connecting  links  in  a  parenthesis : 
eleemosyna  (almosna,  almosne),  aumone  ;  avunculus  (eoncle),  oncle ;  con- 
sobrinus  (cusdrin,  cousriii),  cousin ;  asinus  (asne),  Sne ;  angelus  (angele), 
ange ;  episcopus  (vescovo,  evesque),  eveque  ;  anima  (anime,  anme),  anie ; 
civitas  (civitatem,  ciptat),  cite ;  apostolus  (apostole,  apostle),  apotre ;  insuia 
(isola,  isla,  isle),  ile  j  laxus  (lasc,  lasche),  lache ;  tepidus  (tepde,  tede), 
tiede ;  supra  (supr),  sur  ;  vitellus  (vedel,  veel),  veau  ;  ecclesia  (iglesia), 
eglise  ,  catena  (chaene),  chaine  ;  vivenda  (vivanda,  vianda),  viande  ;  biber- 
num  (liivern),  hiver  ;  cingula  (singla,  cengle),  sangle  ;  cadentia  (cadenza, 
cheance),  chance ;  causa  (cosa),  cho.se ;  fatuus  (fado),  fade  ;  dorsum  (dos- 
sum),  dos ;  anticessores  (ancessors,  ancestres),  ancetres ;  bracchium  (braccio 
brazo),  bras.  In  these  cases  also,  where  the  intermediate  forms  can  be 
traced,  the  etymologist  stands  on  solid  ground.  It  is  the  great  merit  of 
Diez,  in  his  Grammar  of  the  Romanic  Languages,  to  have  cleared  up  this 
matter  in  a  masterly  manner. 

We  now  come  to  the  part  which  anecdotes  play  in  etymology.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  old  story  about  the  word  “  cabal,”  from  the  initials  of 
Cliflbrd,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale,  is  not  even  men¬ 
tioned  by  Wedgewood  in  his  new  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology. 
Scheler  quotes  the  dictionary  of  Minot  as  containing  the  French  word 
cabale  many  years  before  this  alleged  origin  of  it  in  English. 

In  like  manner  the  old  and  untenable  derivation  of  the  word  “  diaper,” 
from  d’Ypres,  in  Flanders,  as  being  the  original  place  of  the  manufacture, 
is  abandoned  both  by  Scheler  and  Wedgewood,  and  is  traced  to  a  much 
earlier  date  than  to  the  flourishing  period  of  Flemish  manufactures. 

Of  the  origin  of  fiacre  it  is  said  by  Scheler  that  the  person  who  intro¬ 
duced  this  kind  of  coach  lived  at  the  sign  of  St.  Fiacre,  in  Paris  and  hence 
the  name. 

Filigrane  (filigree)  is  so  called  from  filum  a  thread,  and  granum,  grain, 
because  the  Italians  who  first  brought  the  fabric  to  France,  wove  in  rounded 
and  flattened  grains  with  the  threads  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  ornamental 
work. 

Lombards,  money-lenders  from  Italy,  were  known  in  Paris  as  early  as 
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1200.  Matthew  Paris  says  that  usury  was  a  vice  introduced  from  Italy, 
referring  to  the  Lombards  who  were  publicly  licensed,  for  which  they  paid 
a  tax.  Lombard-houses  are  well  known  in  England,  as  is  Lombard  street 
in  London. 

Silhouette  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  dark  profile  which  bears  his  name ; 
but  he  was  a  very  unsuccessful  minister  of  finance,  which  made  him  a  sub¬ 
subject  of  contempt  and  raillery  in  Paris,  and  he  was  hence  the  emblem  of 
what  was  sad  or  unsuccessful,  and  thus  gave  name  to  this  kind  of  portrait. 
So  says  Sismondi. 

Renard  did  not  originally  mean  a  fox,  for  which  volpit  was  the  proper 
word  in  old  French,  but  was  a  personal  poetical  name,  from  Reginhart, 
used  in  that  satirical  work  “  Reynard  the  Fox.” 

The  derivation  of  haionnette  from  Bayonne  is  allowed  to  stand,  although 
some  doubt  is  intimated  about  its  originating  at  the  siege  in  1665. 

For  the  word  bonnet,  boneta  is  found  in  the  Romance  language,  and 
bonete  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  Caseneuve  is  quoted  as  saying:  “  It  was 
a  kind  of  cloth  used  in  making  hats  and  head-dresses,  and  has  given  its 
name  to  the  article  made  from  it,  just  as  the  word  castor,  has  done.”  Wedge- 
wood  does  not  notice  this  etymology,  and  gives  one  even  more  doubtful. 

Isabelle,  meaning  a  yellow  dun  color,  is  said  to  have  originated  thus: 
a  princess  of  this  name,  a  daughter  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  say  some,  made  a 
vow,  when  her  husband  was  besieging  a  town,  that  she  would  not  change 
her  garment  till  the  town  surrendered.  The  siege  la.sted  three  months, 
and  the  garment  received  the  tint  in  question.  Our  grave  critic  says :  En 
attendant  les  preuves  diplomatiques  de  cette  etymologie,  je  rapporte  I’his- 
toriette  pour  ce  qu’eile  vaut;  “  si  non  e  vero,  e  ben  trovato  ”  ! 

Lambin,  a  tedious  person,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  celebrated  phil¬ 
ologist  of  that  name  (Lambinus)  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  centurj',  on 
account  of  the  tediousness  of  lus  commentaries.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
lively  Parisians  take  the  justice  of  this  application  upon  trust.  Without 
denying  the  truth  of  the  etymology,  our  author  humanely  says :  J’aime  ii 
douter  de  lajustessede  cette  hypothese.  , 

Under  the  word  laquais  we  have,  among  other  things,  the  following : 
“  Menage  thinks  he  has  found  a  recipe  for  this  word  by  prolonging  the 
Latin  verna  into  vernula,  then  into  vernulacus,  then  into  vernulacaius. 
Here  he  stops  to  take  breath.  Then,  with  courage,  he  takes  hold  of  rer- 
nulacaius  and  divides  it  into  two  parts;  the  first  is  put  in  abeyance,  and  the 
second  is  made  a  laquais  ”  !  This  is  about  equal  to  Wedgewood’s  article 
on  the  word  “  to  abet.” 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

RECENT  THEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE  OF  GERMANY. 

We  have  received  the  following  communication  from  Prof.  W.  F.  War¬ 
ren  of  Bremen. 

Perhaps  none  of  the  German  works  published  during  the  last  twelve- 
month  will  find  a  wider  circulation,  and  be  more  eagerly  read  than  Dr. 
Karl  Hase’s  “  Manual  of  Protestant  Polemics  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  ”  (Handbttch  der  protestantischen  Polemik  gegen  die  rbmisch-katho- 
lische  Kirche.  8vo.  pp.  xxii  and  665.  Leipsic  :  1862.  3  thalers).  It  is  well 
known  that  Dr.  Doellinger’s  recent  work :  “  The  Church  and  the  Churches ; 
Papacy  and  Church- State,”  has  produced  a  sensation  in  this  country  not 
unlike  that  called  forth  by  the  first  appearance  of  Moehler’s  Symholik  some 
y«-ars  ago.  As  that  work  set  the  ablest  pens  of  the  German  Protestant 
church  in  motion,  associating  a  Nitzsch  with  a  Baur  in  the  defence  of 
Protestant  pjpnciples,  so  Doellinger  seems  likely  to  be  honored  with  the 
attention  of  the  foremost  champions  of  the  different  tendencies  and  schools 
of  Protestantism  now  prevailing  in  the  Fatherland.  As  a  kind  of  first- 
fruit  of  the  renewed  controversy  on  the  Protestant  side,  we  may  specify 
Professor  Schenkel’s  work :  “  The  Ecclesiastical  Question  and  its  Protestant 
Solut’on,”  published  at  Elberfeld  a  few  months  ago  (8vo.  pp.  vii  and 
386.  Price,  1 5  thaler).  The  voice  from  Heidelberg  is  now  followed  up  by 
one  from  Jena.  But  while  Dr.  Hase’s  work  is  a  substantial  reply  to  Doel¬ 
linger,  it  is  much  more.  It  does  not  owe  its  origin  to  the  provocation  from 
Munich,  and  without  doubt  would  have  appeared  had  Doellinger’s  never 
seen  the  light.  The  genial  Professor’s  “■Manual  of  Church  History,” 
“  Hutterus  Redivivus,”  and  “  Dogmatik,”  are  so  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  that  any  nearer  characterization  of  his  elegant 
style,  and  matured  and  tasteful  scholarship,  is  unnecessary.  His  broad  liberal¬ 
ity  towards  the  Roman  Catholic  church  is  also  well  known  (Comp,  the  latter 
part  of  the  Preface  to  the  Third  Edition  of  his  Church  History,  American 
Ed.  pp.  XX,  xxi)  There  is  a  kind  of  humor  lurking  in  the  very  dating 
of  the  preface  of  the  new  production  :  “  Rome,  May,  1862,”  as  if  he  took  a 
kind  of  mischievous  pleasure  in  launching  his  missile  from  the  seven-hilled 
city  itself.  A  foretaste  of  the  coming  work  was  given  the  public  last  year, 
in  his  pamphlet :  “  The  Pope  and  Italy.”  The  work  Itself  would  have  been 
called,  by  most  German  theologians,  merely  “  Comparative  Dogamatics,”  or 
some  such  milder  name ;  but  the  author,  with  all  his  refinement  of  taste, 
believes  in  calling  things  by  their  right  name  j.  It  is  divided  into  three 
books :  the  first  stating  and  criticising  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  church  ; 
the  second,  the  Catholic  soteriolojiy ;  the  third,  subordinate  matters:  1st, 
cultus  and  art ;  2d,  science  and  literature ;  3d,  politics  and  nationality.  He 
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has  written  in  more  popular  style  than  that  in  which  his  previous  works  are 
composed,  addressing  himself  to  the  cultivated  public  at  large.  Although 
it  will  scarcely  go  as  far,  and  be  translated  into  so  many  languages  as  Doel- 
linger’s  work  has  been,  it  will  nevertheless  be  extensively  sought  and  read. 
In  the  absence  of  Protestant  apologies  based  upon  the  true  ground — experi¬ 
mental  religion,  such  works  possess  for  the  cause  of  truth  in  this  country 
great  value. 

Appropos  to  this  controversy  comes  the  Fourth  Instalment  of  Neander’s 
Lectures ;  “  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  ”  (pp.  234),  edited  by  Professor 
Herman  Messner  of  Berlin.  It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  another 
work  in  which  the  great  antagonisms  between  the  two  great  systems  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  life  are  presented  so  clearly  and  criticised  so  judi¬ 
ciously  in  so  small  a  space  as  here.  Although  appearing  quite  too  late,  and 
refering  much  more  to  the  Moehler  controversy  than  to  the  present,  it  will, 
nevertheless,  be  welcomed  by  thousands  of  its  sainted  author’s  admirers. 
In  style,  plan,  etc.,  it  strongly  resembles  Neander’s  Lectures  on  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Doctrines,  edited  by  Professor  Jacobi  of  Halle. 

The  controversy  in  question,  the  High  Lutheran  reaction,  arid  various 
other  circumstances  combine  to  render  the  study  of  Luther’s  personal 
views  of  peculiar  interest  at  the  present  juncture.  The  past  quarter  has 
brought  us  two  works  of  great  research  illustrating  these  views,  and  the 
history  of  their  development  from  two  independent  points  of  view.  The 
first  is  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Kdstlin  of  Breslau  (Luther’s  Theologie  in 
ihrer  geschichtlichen  Entwicklung,  2  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  388  and  588.  Stutt- 
gard:  1863).  As  its  title  indicates,  it  traces  the  historical  development  of 
the  Reformer’s  views.  It  is  divided  into  four  books,  the  first  tracing  his 
“  Inner  Life  and  Doctrine  ”  up  to  the  year  1517,  the  year  of  the  nailing 
up  of  the  ninety-five  theses;  the  second  continues  the  delineation  up  to  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  1521 ;  the  third  sets  forth  his  progress  from  the  time  of  his 
residence  in  the  Wartburg  onward  ;  while  the  fourth  is  devoted  to  an  ex¬ 
tended  exposition  of  his  maturest  theological  opinions.  This  book  extends 
from  page  230  to  567  of  the  second  volume.  The  whole  work  was  evidently 
written  con  arnore,  and  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  inner  life  and  growth  of  the  greatest  man  of  his  age.  It  is  singular 
that  such  a  work  should  have  been  left  so  long  unwritten. 

The  second  of  the  two  works  referred  to  is  less  historical  —  more  of  a 
strictly  doctrinal  study.  It  is  entitled  “  Luther’s  Theologj',  with  especial 
Reference  to  his  Doctrine  of  Atonement  and  Redemption”  (Luther’s 
Theologie  mit  hesonderer  Beziehung  auf  seine  Versoenungs-und  Erloeswigs 
lehre.  By  Professor  Theo.  Harnack.  In  two  Parts.  Part  I.  Luther’s 
Fundamental  Theological  Views.  8vo.  pp.  viii  and  599.  Erlangen.  Price, 
2§  thalers).  We  may  take  occasion  to  speak  of  its  merits  hereafter,  when 
the  second  part  shall  have  niade  its  appearance. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Review  we  noticed,  as  nearly  complete.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gass’s  History  of  Protestant  Theology ;  we  now  have  the  first  instal- 
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ment  of  a  new  work  in  the  same  field.  The  author,  a  new  aspirant  for 
literary  distinction,  is  a  Primt-Docent  (at  Jena,  if  we  mistake  not),  by  the 
name  of  Gustav  Frank.  The  part  before  us  extends  from  Luther  to  John 
Gerhard  (8vo.  pp.  xii  and  428  Price,  1  thaler.  Leipsic).  Two  more 
parts  will  quickly  follow,  and  complete  the  work. 

A  new  work  on  the  ‘‘  History  of  the  Apologetical  and  Polemical  Litera¬ 
ture  of  Christian  Theology”  {Gaschiclite  der  apologetischen  und  polem- 
ischen  LUeratur  der  ChrisUichen  Theologie ;  von  Dr.  Karl  Werner,  Professor 
in  the  Episcopal  Seminary  at  St.  Poelten.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  pp.  693.  Schaff- 
hausen)  deserves  notice  on  many  accounts,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  it 
is  a  thorough  work,  in  its  way,  in  a  field  where  works  of  the  kind  are  much 
needed.  Although  the  autW  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  has  produced  a 
work  which  has  the  look  of  genuine  Tuebingen  thoroughness  about  it. 
It  probably  owes  its  composition  to  the  arbitrary  and  irreverent  proceed¬ 
ings  of  Baur  and  his  associates,  whose  representations  of  the  parties  and 
party  strifes  in  the  early  Catholic  church  are  known  to*  be  anything  but 
complimentary  to  Roman  Christianity.  Large  as  is  the  volume  already 
issued,  it*  only  brings  the  history  down  to  the  time  of  Hincmar  and  the 
predestinarian  controversy  with  Gotteschalk. 

Speaking  of  Catholic  literature  brings  to  mind  a  little  work,  just  issued 
at  Munich,  which  will  be  of  very  great  value  to  all  interested  in  studying 
the  various  “  scientific  tendencies  lately  prevalent,  and  now  prevailing,  in 
the  domain  of  Catholicism  ”  ( Wissenschafdiche  Richlungen  auf  dem  Gchiet 
des  Katholicismus  in  neurer  und  neuster  Zeit.  Von  Dr.  A.  Schmid,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Lyceum  at  Dillingen.  8vo.  pp.  292.  Price,  1 
thaler,  18  gr.)  The  work  aims  to  set  before  the  reader  a  clear  and 
exhaustive  view  of  the  diflerent  scientific  currents  setting  through  the 
Catholic  world,  and  to  refer  each  back  to  its  real  origin  in  the  affirma¬ 
tion  or  negation  of  some  great  philosophical  problem.  To  this  end  it  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  the  author  describes  the  following  ten¬ 
dencies  :  first,  the  Ilermesian ;  second,  the  Gunther  tendency ;  third, 
the  traditional ;  fourth,  the  theosophic  (Bander’s)  *,  fifth,  Catholic-Tuebin- 
gen  school  (Standenmaicr  and  Kuhn);  sixth,  the  new  scholastic;  the 
fourth  and  fifth  being  expounded  at  great  length.  In  the  second  part  the 
great  philosophical  problems  underlying  these  tendencies  are  thus  designa¬ 
ted  :  1  The  problem  of  the  Hermesian  tendency  is  that  of  mediate  or 
immediate  knowledge.  2.  The  second  problem  is  that  of  “  essential  or 
non-essential  knowing.”  3.  Freedom  or  unfreedom  of  science  in  theoreti- 
carrespects.  4.  Freedom  or  unfreedom  of  science  in  practical  respects. 
5  Relation  of  apologetical  knowledge  to  theological  faith.  6.  Compatibil¬ 
ity  of  exact  science  with  theological  faith.  7.  Conditional  or  unconditional 
necessity  of  tradition.  The  value  of  such  a  survey  of  the  whole  domain 
of  current  Catholic  thinking  is  evident  to  every’  student.  It  would  well 
repay  translation  into  English. 

The  old  problem  respecting  the  origin  and  mutual  relationship  of  the 
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three  synoptical  gospels  is  undergoing  renewed  discussion.  It  is  thought 
that  the  astounding  labor  which  has  been  concentrated  for  the  last  ten 
years  upon  the  earliest  history  of  the  church,  puts  the  biblical  critic  in  a 
position  to  resume  the  discussion  with  advantages  not  possessed  by  the 
cliampions  of  the  last  great  battle  in  this  field.  One  thing  is  at  any  rate 
evident,  the  old  theory  of  Griesbach,  so  long  dominant  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other,  at  least  so  far  as  this  feature  was  concerned,  to  wit  Mark’s  compila¬ 
tion  of  his  gospel  out  of  Matthew  s  and  Luke’s,  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  the 
view,  so  ably  defended  against  the  Griesbach  party  as  long  ago  as  1838  by 
Wilke,  according  to  which  the  priority  is  accorded  to  Mark.  Although, 
Baur  held  to  the  old  view,  several  of  his  school  are  abandoning  it,  as  for  in¬ 
stance  Volkmar  and  Dr.  Freitag  (Z)/e  Heiligen  Schriften  des  Neuen  Test, 
etc.  Berliriy  1861).  The  new  theory  is  now  maintained  by  Meyer,  Ewald, 
Kitschl,  Plitt,  Weiss  of  Konigsberg,  and  last  year  received  in  a  review 
article  the  suffrage  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Holtzmann  of  Heidelberg.  A  few  weeks 
ago  the  last  named  gentleman  issued  a  very  learned  and  able  work  review¬ 
ing  the  whole  ground  from  the  point  of  view  of  to-day.  In  point  of  erudition 
it  stands,  perhaps,  at  the  head  of  all  the  publications  of  the  quarter.  Its 
history  of  the  problem  and  of  the  various  attempts  to  solve  it  is  exceedingly 
valuable.  The  title  is  Die  Synoptischen  Evangelien,  ihr  Ursprung  und 
Verioandtschajls-verhallniss  (8vo.  pp.  514).  It  is  published  as  Part  I.  of 
an  extended  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  ^riptures. 

Like  Neander,  Dr.  Friedrich  Bleek,  though  dead,  still  speaketh.  Every 
few  months  brings  us  a  new  volume  of  his  posthumous  works.  His  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Old  Testament  appeared  as  long  ago  as  1860.  The  second 
part,  containing  an  Introdution  to  the  New  Testament  followed  early  in  the 
present  year.  Both  are  very  highly  spoken  of.  Dr.  Nitzsch  introduces  the 
former  with  a  very  eulogistic  estimate  of  the  work,  in  which  he  styles  the 
author  “  Bleek,  the  reliable,”  etc.  Since  then  we  have  had  his  Synoptical 
Exposition  of  the  First  Three  Gospels  (2  Vols.  pp.  500  and  524.  Leip.sic, 
Price,  5  thalers)  ;  and  last  of  all  his  Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse  (8vo.  pp. 
vii  and  369.  Price,  1^  thaler.  Berlin). 

We  have  an  additional  volume,  the  second,  of  Keil  and  Delitzsch’s 
excellent  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament.  This  volume  is,  like  the 
first,  by  Dr  Keil,  and  embraces  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy  (8vo 
pp.  590.  Price,  2  thalers,  24ngr.  Leipsic).  Two  more  parts  of  Lange’s 
Bibeiwerk  have  appeared,  the  thirteenth,  on  the  Epistle  of  James,  elaborated 
by  Prof.  Lange  and  Dr.  Van  Oosterzee  (pp.  vi  and  117.  Price,  14  ngr.); 
and  the  ninth,  embracing  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and 
Colossians,  elaborated  by  Dr.  Daniel  Schenkel  (pp.  218.  Price,  24  sgr)- 
Olshausen’s  Commentary,  continued  by  Drs.  Ebrard  and  Wiesingen,  is  at 
last  completed  by  the  publication  ot  the  last  part  ot  Vol.  VI,  and  the  price 
of  the  whole  work  (seven  •  vols.)  reduced  from  22  thalers,  48  grote,  to 
12  thalers,  46  grote.  Dr.  Ebrard’s  mild  Philippistic  Dogmatik  has  just 
reached  a  second  edition. 
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Several  important  works  in  S3’stematic  Theology  have  been  completed 
witliin  the  past  twelvemonth.  .^For  example,  Thomasius’s  Christi  Person 
und  Werk.  Darstellung  der  erangelisch-lutherishen  Dogmalik  vum  MUtelpunkt 
der  Christologie  aus.  (Three  Parts,  8vo.  4Vols.  pp.  524,  555,  479,  505. 
Price,  10  thalers,  6  sgr.  Erlangen).  It  is  becoming  quite  common  to  elab¬ 
orate  the  whole  body  of  divinity  from  the  Christological  point  of  view,  instead 
of  from  the  old  theological  one.  This  attempt  is  by  far  the  most  successful  we 
have  yet  seen.  All  the  former  parts  of  the  work  have  already  passed  to  the 
second  edition.  The  position  of  the  author  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  progressive  of  the  new  school  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  and  champion  of 
the  Kenosis  is  well  known.  Philippi,  of  a  more  strict  and  old-fashioned  or- 
thcKioxy,  gave  us  Part  IV.  of  his  Dogmatics  a  few  months  earlier.  The  first 
volume  appeared  in  1854.  Wuttke’s  Manual  of  Christian  Ethics  {Handbueh 
der  Christllchen  Sittenlehre.  2  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  viii  and  583,  and  x  and  655. 
Price,  54  thalers.  Berlin)  was  recently  completed  by  the  issue  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  volume,  and  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  ablest  treatise  in  the  department 
for  many  years.  It  even  throws  into  the  shade  the  excellent  work  of  the  late 
Dr.  Chr.  F.  Schmid  of  Tuebingen,  posthumously  published  last  year  by  Dr. 
A.  Heller  (Stuttgard.  Price,  85  thalers).  The  last  volume  of  Dr.  C.  II. 
Weisse’s  Philosophical  Dogmatics,  or  Philosophy  of  Christianity,  has  like¬ 
wise  appeared  (Die  Heilslehre  des  Christenthums.  8vo.  pp.  xxiii  and  737. 
Price  of  the  3  Vols.,  10  thalers.  Leipsic).  The  first  volume  was  published 
in  1855.  The  work  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  its  department. 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  Austria  have  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
new  Quarterly  Review  at  Vienna,  but  if  its  succeeding  numbers  prove  to  be 
as  heavy  as  the  first,  it  will  soon  follow  its  numerous  predecessors.  It  is  en¬ 
titled  Oestreichische  Vierleljahresschrift  fur  Katholische  Theologie^  and  is  to 
be  conducted  by  Drs.  Ehrlich,  Scheiner,  Ginzel,  and  Werner. 

The  third  and  last  part  of  a  valuable  work  on  the  Theology  of  the  Con- 
cordienformel  by  Professor  F.  H.  R.  Frank  is  in  press.  Ilagenbach’s 
Lives  and  Select  Writings  of  the  Fathers  and  Founders  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  has  reached  its  conclusion.  The  collection  consists  of  ten  volumes, 
costing  complete  fifteen  thalers.  The  last  volume  contains  the  biography 
of  Knox  by  F.  Brandis. 

In  conclusion  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  a  new  prize  work  on  the 
Abolition  of  Serfdom  in  Europe.  It  will  possess  for  all  American  patriots 
no  little  interest  at  the  present  crisis.  It  will  probably  find  its  way  into 
English  sooner  or  later.  It  is  Sugenheim’s  Gescliichte  der  Aujhehung  der 
Leibeigenschaft  und  HbrigkeU  in  Europa  bis  um  die  Mitte  des  19  Jahrhun- 
dertes  ^^8vo.  pp.  viii  and  544.  Price,  2^  thalers.  St.  Petersburg  and 
Leipsic).  We  know  of  no  work  covering  the  whole  ground  which  is 
brought  down  to  our  own  day. 
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Annihilation  of  the.  Wicked,  article  on, 
181. 

Athens,  or  Aesthetic  Culture  and  the 
Art  of  Expression,  article  on,  by 
W.  S.  Tyler,  D.  D.,  152 ;  the 
Athenians  superior  not  only  in  the 
arts  of  war  but  of  peace,  152 ;  the 
remarkable  order  in  which  Grecian 
literature  was  developed,  154 ; 
Athens  the  special  representative 
of  aesthetic  culture  and  the  art  of 
expression,  155  ;  the  idea  of  beauty 
in  the  earlier  Greek  poets  intui¬ 
tive,  155 ;  the  prose  literature  of 
Greece  not  less  artistic  and  ideal 
than  its  poetry,  1 56 ;  Attic  oratory 
fitted  to  please  as  much  as  to  con¬ 
vince  and  persuade,  157 ;  religion 
at  Athens  a  recreation  and  a  fine 
art,  158;  the  Panathenaic  festival, 
159 ;  ethics  a  fine  art  among  the 
Greeks,  160;  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences,  fine  arts,  161 ; 
conversation  a  fine  art,  161 ;  taste 
and  imagination  characterize  ev¬ 
erything  Attic,  162  ;  the  causes  of 
this  singular  excellence,  162;  the 
natural  character  of  the  country, 
163  ;  the  Greek  race  a  singularly 
fine  race  in  natural  features,  163  ; 
the  Greek  language,  164;  the  ex¬ 
cellent  system  of  education  at  Ath¬ 
ens,  166;  education  at  Athens 
threefold  —  gymnastics,  166;  let¬ 
ters  and  music,  167 ;  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  Greeks  and  Americans 
of  our  day,  169  ;  the  Americans 
too  exclusively  absorbed  in  the 
substantial  and  the  material,  171 ; 
deficiency  of  the  American  clergy 
in  expression  and  delivery,  172  ;• 
clergymen  should  study  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Greeks,  174  r  it  would 
correct  some  of  the  most  dangerous 
tendencies  of  modern  civilization, 
175;  prevent  an  extravagant  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  intellect  above  the 
heart,  176;  assiduous  culture  in 


the  art  of  expression  required, 
176;  great  practical  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  reform,  178;  impor¬ 
tance  of  physical  etiucation,  1 78 ; 
the  culture  of  the  emotions,  179; 
practice  of  elocution,  179. 

Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  article 
on,  by  Prof.  S.  C.  Bartlett,  799; 
object  of  the  article  to  show  that 
Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  799  ;  the  text  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  has  some  minor  blemishes, 
799;  the.  Mosaic  authorship  en¬ 
tirely  admissible  by  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  case,  801 ;  the 
art  of  writing  known  at  the  time 
of  Moses,  801  ;  occasion  and  mo¬ 
tive  for  the  composition  of  the 
Pentateuch  in  existence,  804 ;  the 
aim  and  method  of  the  Pentateuch 
in  harmony  with  the  occasion,  805 ; 
not  incredible  that  Moses  was  its 
author,  807;  positive  evidence  of 
Mosaic  authorship,  811 ;  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  itself  asserts  Moses  to  be 
its  author,  812;  admitted  by  all 
that  he  wrote  some  portions,  812; 
and  must  have  written  more,  813  ; 
these  portions  evidently  belong  to 
a  larger  work  composed  by  Moses, 
815 ;  this  argued  from  £x.  xvii. 
14,  815;  from  Deut.  xvii.  18,  19, 
817  ;  from  plain  indications  in  Ex¬ 
odus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers, 
820;  the  portions  admitted  to  be 
from  Moses  endorse  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  rest,  823 ;  the 
later  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
refer  the  Pentateuch  to  Moses,  827 ; 
no  evidence  that  these  references 
are  to  be  limited,  828;  evidence 
that  they  are  not  to  be  limited, 
830 ;  undisputed  testimony  at  the 
tjme  of  Christ. to  Mosaic  author¬ 
ship,  831  ;  testimony  of  Philo,  831 ; 
of  Josephus,  832 ;  Christ  and  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament 
affirm  Mosaic  authorship,  836 ; 
they  could  not  have  erred  as  to 
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this  through  ignorance,  837;  nor 
simply  have  accommodated  them¬ 
selves  to  Jewish  modes  of  speech, 
838 ;  no  other  claimant  to  author¬ 
ship  except  Moses,  839  ;  positive 
testimony  corroborated  by  the  ac¬ 
cordance  of  the  manner  of  the 
volume  therewith,  840;  by  allu¬ 
sions  and  references  in  the  Old 
Testament,  840 ;  occurrence  of 
archaisms,  842 ;  Egyptian  words, 
844 ;  traces  of  wandering  in  the 
wilderness,  846;  no  other  period 
but  that  of  Moses  out  of  which 
the  law  could  have  sprung,  850 ; 
the  deniers  of  the  Mosaic  author¬ 
ship  cannot  suggest  any  other,  852. 

B. 

Bartlett,  Rev.  S.  C.,  articles  by,  349, 
660,  799. 

Bascom's,  Prof.,  Aesthetics,  or  Science 
of  Beauty,  noticed,  224. 

Biblical  Cosmology  and  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Fall  of  the  World,  article 
on,  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Warren,  752  ; 
science  has  taken  away  our  belief 
in  many  supposed  biblical  doc¬ 
trines,  752 ;  can  she  restore  this 
belief,  752  ;  such  a  restoration  not 
impossible,  756  ;  contents  of  Keerl’s 
work  on  the  History  of  the  Crea¬ 
tion  and  the  Doctrine  of  Paradise, 
757 ;  statement  of  his  theory,  758  ; 
his  hypothesis  by  no  means 
novel,  760 ;  not  intrinsically  ab¬ 
surd,  761  ;  the  common  scientific 
notion  alleged  to  be  contrary  to  the 
perfections  of  God,  763 ;  argu¬ 
ment  for  Keerl’s  theory  from  the 
statement  that  the  earth  was  with¬ 
out  form  and  void,  764 ;  from  the 
phrase  ‘‘  the  deep,”  764  ;  close 
connection  of  our  world  with  the 
fallen  angels,  765  ;  Keerl’s  theory 
best  explains  the  facts  in  question. 
768  ;  difficulties  of  the  theory,  769  ; 
one  from  the  creation  of  the  mon¬ 
sters  of  the  primeval  world,  769  ; 
the  second  from  the  incompatibil¬ 
ity  of  this  theory  with  the  attribu¬ 
tion  of  all  natural  evil  to  the  fall 
of  Adam,  772;  Keerl’s  theory  de¬ 
serving  of  attention,  773  ;  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  science  and  the  Bible 
not  to  be  expected  speedily,  773. 


Buckle's  History  of  Civilization,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  ^v.  Heman  Lincoln, 
279  ;  allusion  to  his  literary  train¬ 
ing,  279  ;  object  of  his  work,  280; 
his  ^ualiBcations  for  it,  281 ;  his 
deficiencies,  282 ;  in  philosophy, 

282  ;  of  little  practical  experience, 

283  ;  his  intense  dogmatism,  284 ; 
his  intolerance,  285;  the  fiinda- 
mental  principles  of  his  work  are 
unsound,  286 ;  civilization  not 
identical  with  knowledge,  286 ; 
scepticism  not  essential  to  progress, 
288 ;  proved  by  facts,  288 ;  by  a 
careful  analysis  of  mental  phenom¬ 
ena,  289  ;  the  progress  of  nations 
not  dependent  on  physical  laws, 
290;  tne  facts  adduced  in  the 
work  not  trustworthy,  292 ;  vari¬ 
ous  instances  in  proof,  292 ;  the 
reasoning  in  the  history  fallacious, 
295;  illustrated  by  the  case  of 
Spain,  brought  forward  to  prove 
that  general  causes  control  na¬ 
tional  progress,  296  ;  by  the  allu¬ 
sion  to  Scottish  history,  297. 

Burgess,  Right  Rev.  George,  D.  D., 
article  by,  856. 

C. 

Choate,  Rufus,  Works  o/",  noticed,  440. 

Church  and  Churches,  article  on, 
by  Rev.  Daniel  P.  Noyes,  349; 
love  the  condition  of  union  with 
God,  349 ;  love  the  condition  of 
admission  to  the  church,  351 ; 
form  in  which  the  church  is  visi¬ 
bly  present  on  earth,  352 ;  neces¬ 
sity  of  an  inquiry  into  personal 
character  before  admission  into  the 
visible  church,  352;  the  end  for 
w  hich  God’s  family  exists  on  earth, 
35  >;  the  object  of  the  church 
threefold,  357 ;  to  render  homage 
to  God,  357  ;  to  aid  all  her  mem¬ 
bers  to  become  Christlike,  357 ; 
the  church  accomplishes  this  ob¬ 
ject  in  many  ways,  358 ;  it  applies 
to  the  gospel,  358 ;  it  supplies  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  opinion,  359 ;  the 
operation  of  the  church  in  the 
family,  360 ;  the  chur<-h  a  practi¬ 
cal  school  to  its  members,  362; 
the  Christianization  of  mankind 
the  third  great  end  of  the  church, 
364  ;  particular  obligations  of  the 
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cimrcli  in  reference  to  this  end, 
366  ;  needful,  in  order  to  effect 
these  purposes,  that  churches  be 
limited  as  to  numbers,  367  ;  that 
all  the  members  of  the  church  take 
an  interest  in  its  work  and  share 
in  its  responsibility,  367  ;  the  su¬ 
preme  local  authority  in  the  church 
as  a  whole  acting  through  its  lead¬ 
ers  and  according  to  law,  369 ; 
each  church  has  its  leaders,  371 ; 
has  one  chief  leader,  372  ;  acts  of 
the  church  should  if  possible  be 
with  unanimous  consent,  372 ; 
requisites  to  a  church’s  internal 
efficiency,  872;  provision  for  pub¬ 
lic  worship  and  general  instruction, 
372;  for  familiar  intercourse  among 
its  members,  373  ;  requisites  to  the 
external  efficiency  of  the  church, 
374;  certain  false  ideas  of  the 
church  and  its  mode  of  operation, 
376  ;  the  invisible  church  the 
mother  church,*  378. 

Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  S.  C.  Bartlett,  660  ;  gen¬ 
eral  character  of  the  work  of  Co¬ 
lenso,  660  ;  his  unfounded  assump¬ 
tions  and  assertions,  661  ;  his  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  statements  of 
the  Pentateuch,  663;  he  miscon¬ 
strues  common  idioms  of  speech, 
663 ;  refuses  to  enter  into  Moses’ 
mode  of  conception,  664  ;  refuses 
to  accept  explanations  afforded  by 
the  book  itself,  666 ;  refuses  to 
recognize  explanations  too  obvious 
to  require  suggestion  in  the  text, 
and  other  explanations  perfectly 
possible,  667. 

Constantine  the  Great,  and  the  Doten- 
fall  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  article  on,  by  Dr.  Philip  Schaff, 
778;  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
one  of  the  most  important  epochs 
in  the  history  of  Christianity,  778, 
all  great  men  act  as  organs  of  the 
spirit  of  their  age ;  780  ;  Constan¬ 
tine  saw  the  downfall  of  Paganism 
to  be  necessary,  781  ;  reality  of 
bis  conversion,  782 ;  his,  vision  of 
the  cross,  782  ;  this  vision  best  ex- 
]>lained  as  a  prophetic  dream,  783 ; 
such  a  theory  free  from  any  rea¬ 
sonable  objection.  784;  his  victory 
over  Maxentius,  786 ;  a  full  union 
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of  church  and  state  not  contem¬ 
plated  at  first,  788;  the  famous 
edict  of  toleration,  788  ;  his  system 
of  a  union  of  church  and  state,  790 ; 
it  was  a  nc-essary  result  of  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  over  heath¬ 
enism,  791  ;  advantage  of  this 
union  in  freeing  the  clei^y  from 
public  burdens  and  military  duties, 
792;  its  result  a  secularization  of 
the  church,  793  ;  Christianity  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  Julian,  794  ;  line 
of  Christian  emperors  after  Julian 
uninterrupted,  795 ;  downfall  of 
Paganism  not  to  be  contemplateil 
without  sadness,  796;  immortality 
of  the  genius  and  spirit  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  797. 

Cosmology,  Bihlica,,  article  on,  752. 

D. 

Dana's  Manual  of  Geology,  noticed, 

222. 

Denial  of  the  Supernatural,  The,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Manning, 
256  ;  the  subject  of  divine  interpo¬ 
sitions  not  to  be  debated  with  all 
classes  of  unbelievers,  256;  posi¬ 
tions  taken  by  those  who  deny  the 
supernatural,  257  ;  widespread  im¬ 
patience  of  everything  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  miracle,  259/;  it  is  gaining 
ground  in  certain  localities,  260 ; 
it  is  often  honest,  261  ;  errors  to 
which  this  impatient  scepticism  is 
traceable,  261 ;  misunderstanding 
of  the  doctrine  involved,  261 ;  the 
value  of  the  biblical  miracles  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  divine  authority  of  the 
scriptures  have  been  doqjated,  263 ; 
results  of  modern  science  show  that 
a  divine  cause  may  come  into  the 
creation,  264  ;  supernatural  events 
possible  as  well  in  the  providence 
of  God  as  in  creation,  267;  the 
distinctness  of  moral  and  natural 
government  should  not  be  denied, 
268  :  natural  forces  cannot  reclaim 
a  sinner,  269 ;  the  miracle-work¬ 
ing  power  does  not  introduce  con¬ 
fusion  and  irregularity  into  the 
world,  271 ;  it  is  sometimes  neces¬ 
sary  for  Go<l  to  subject  his  natural 
to  his  moral  government,  271 ; 
those  who  lose  the  supernatural 
lose  the  only  groiind  on  which  the 
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history  of  Christ  can  be  explained, 
2/3;  the  ennoblin};  influence  of 
the  doc'trineof  the  supernatural  on 
the  mind,  276. 

Doctrine  of  the  Annihilation  of  the 
Wicked^  The,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
William  L.  Parsons,  181 ;  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  everlasting  punishment 
assumed  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  benevolence  of  God,  181 ;  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  removing  the 
inconsistency,  182 ;  facts  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  men  and  the  desert  of  their 
sins,  183  ;  the  existence  of  a  moral 
universe,  the  holiness  of  the  law, 
man’s  power  of  choice,  183 ;  eter¬ 
nal  misery  not  the  penalty  for  a 
few  speciflc  sins,  184  ;  the  punish¬ 
ment  corresponds  to  the  sin,  186  ; 
the  atonement  and  its  rejection, 
186;  objection  that  sinners  do  not 
choose  to  endure  eternal  punish¬ 
ment,  187;  sinners  do  not  choose 
the  punishment,  but  the  sin  which 
leads  to  it,  187 ;  the  condition  of 
the  lost  as  described  by  a  holy 
mind,  188;  not  wrong  to  allow 
sinful  beings  to  exist  forever  in 
misery,  188 ;  reasoning  of  annihila- 
tionists  starts  with  a  false  princi¬ 
ple,  189  ;  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word  “  death  ”  not  annihilation, 
190;  the  word  “  death  ”  does  not 
now  mean  annihilation,  192  ;  and  it 
never  has  had  this  meaning,  1 93  ; 
the  silence  of  the  scriptures  re¬ 
specting  man’s  natural  immortality, 
195  ;  the  Bible  never  proves  intu¬ 
itive  truths,  196 ;  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  in  relation  to  the 
doctrine  of  annihilation,  197  ;  the 
obvious  positions  of  the  Bible  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  resurrection,  197 ;  the 
scripture  argument,  199;  the  po¬ 
sition  that  the  Bible  teaches  us 
that  we  lose  our  existence  by  sin 
and  regain  it  through  Christ,  199; 
the  soul  capable  of  existence  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  bofly,  200 ;  life 
and  death  in  the  Bible  do  not 
mean  mere  existence  and  annihil¬ 
ation,  202 ;  the  Bible  describes 
things  as  they  appear,  203 ;  the 
Bible  represents  sinners  as  yet  in 
existence  while  dead,  204  •  Adam 
did  not  suppose  death  to  mean  an¬ 


nihilation,  204  ;  the  theory  of  anni¬ 
hilation  denies  spiritual  death  to 
be  any  part  of  the  penalty  of  the 
law,  206 ;  annihilationists  rely  on 
the  fact  that  man  was  not  allowed 
to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  lest  he 
should  live  forever,  207  ;  in  what 
sense  life  is  the  highest  good,  208  ; 
the  passages  which  teach  definitely 
what  life  and  death  in  regard  to  the 
soul  are,  209;  the  passage  *Mhesc 
shall  go  away  into  everlasting  pun¬ 
ishment,”  213 ;  the  construction  of 
of  this  passage  by  annihilationists 
overthrown  by  other  passages,  215; 
bad  moral  effects  of  the  theory  of 
annihilation,  217. 

Doctrines  of  the  New  School  Preshy te- 
rian  Church,  article  on,  by  George 
Duflield,  D.D.,  561 ;  justifiable  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject,  661 ;  history 
of  the  division  between  the  Old 
and  New  school  563;  plan  of 
union,  564  ;  it  becomes  an  occasion 
of  dispute,  565  ;  Congregationalism, 
slavery,  and  doctrine  occasions  of 
dispute,  566 ;  act  and  testimony, 
667  ;  the  rupture,  567  ;  lawsuits. 
668 ;  differences  between  the 
schools  in  philosophy  and  not  in 
faith,  568;  New  school  doctrinal 
views  greatly  influenced  by  John 
Witherspoon,  575  ;  imputation  of 
sin,  676 ;  the  New  school  dispen¬ 
ses  with  all  theories  for  explaining 
Adam’s  connection  with  his  pos¬ 
terity,  577  ;  original  sin,  578;  the 
Old  school  not  agreed  as  to  the 
statement  of  this  doctrine,  578; 
these  differences  concern  theory 
rather  than  fact,  581 ;  protest  con¬ 
taining  doctrinal  views  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Presbyterians,  583  ;  nature  of 
moral  depravity  or  the  corruption 
of  our  moral  nature,  587  ;  regen¬ 
eration,  693;  Dr.  John  Owen’s  ac¬ 
count  of  regeneration,  593 ;  the  <lif- 
ference  between  the  schools  in  the 
use  and  interpretation  of  terms, 
596  ;  Dr.  Witherspoon’s  views,  599 ; 
nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  agency, 
600 ;  the  New  school  believe  the 
word  of  God  the  instrument  of  the 
Spirit’s  power,  601  ;  the  agency 
of  the  Spirit  not  creative,  604  ;  the 
sinner’s  heart  not  actually  changed 
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till  lie  yieltls  to  the  Spirit,  604  ;  the 
Old  SL-hool  view,  605 ;  the  New 
school  believe  in  the  divine  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Scriptures,  607  ; 
human  ability,  608 ;  distinction  be¬ 
tween  natural  and  moral  ability 
now  acknowledged  by  many  of  the 
Old  school,  608  ;  effect  of  the  fall 
on  man’s  ability,  610;  what  has 
been  done  by  the  gospel  to  com¬ 
pensate  the  injury  sustained  by  the 
fall,  612  ;  New  school  does  nut  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  ability  of  the  sinner 
perfectly  to  obey  God’s  law,  614  ; 
justification  by  faith,  615  ;  wherein 
the  two  schools  agree,  616 ;  the 
atonement,  618;  in  what  sense  the 
justice  of  God  is  satisfied  by  the 
atonement,  618  ;  theory  of  the  Old 
school  relative  to  this  subject,  621  ; 
New  school  view,  623;  points  in 
which  the  two  schools  agree,  629 ; 
divine  sovereignty,  630 ;  points  of 
agreement,  630 ;  points  of  differ¬ 
ence,  632 ;  conclus  on,  634. 

Doctrine  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  The,  article  on,  by  Right 
Rev.  George  Burgess,  D.D.,  856 ; 
this  church  historically,  not  doctri- 
nally,  distinguished,  856  ;  its  two 
distinctive  features,  856  ;  its  doc¬ 
trine  that  of  the  Reformation,  85  7  ; 
breadth  of  its  doctrinal  basis,  858 ; 
its  actual  comprehensiveness,  859  ; 
condition  at  the  Reformation,  861 ; 
inffuen  -e  of  Puritanism,  861 ;  de¬ 
velopment  of  Arminianism,  862; 
hi"h  and  low  church,  863 ;  moder¬ 
ation  of  the  church  itself,  864  ;  the 
latitudlnarian  tendency,  865  ;  the 
evangelical  school,  866 ;  the  Trac- 
tarian  movement,  866  ;  unity 
amidst  diversity,  867 ;  the  episco¬ 
pate,  867  ;  the  liturgy,  868  ;  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  position  of  the  church, 

868  ;  actual  teaching  of  ministers, 

869  ;  regeneration,  869  ;  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  sacraments,  873;  effi¬ 
cacy  of  the  sacraments,  874  ;  state 
of  the  dead,  875 ;  operations  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  877  ;  ^relative  po¬ 
sition  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
America. 

Duffield,  George,  D.D.,  article  by, 
651. 


E.  * 

Egyp'ology,  Oriental  Archaeology 
and  Travel,  by  Joseph  P.  Thomp¬ 
son,  D.D.,  650 ;  investigations  of 
the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  by  Charles 
Foster,  D.D.,  650;  notice  of  the 
work  of  M.W.  Pleyte  on  the  reli^on 
of  the  Israelites,  654 ;  the  work  of 
George  Rawlinson  on  the  Mon¬ 
archies  of  the  Ancient  Eastern 
World,  655 ;  his  inquiries  as  to 
the  ancient  Chaldees,  656  ;  inves¬ 
tigations  of  the  engineers  of  the 
Suez  canal  in  relation  to  the  Is¬ 
raelites  crossing  the  Ri  d  Sea,  657  ; 
on  the  topography  of  Jerusalem, 
659. 

Egyptology,  Oriental  Archaeology  and 
Travel,  article  on,  by  Joseph  P. 
Thompson,  D.D.,  879 ;  second 
volume  of  Brugseh’s  Recueil 
de  Monuments  Egyptiens,  879; 
Thebes,  its  Tombs  and  their  Ten¬ 
ants,  by  A.  H.  Rhind,  883. 

English  Lexicography,  article  on,  by 
Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  78  ;  the  study 
of  words  on  the  Continent,  80 ;  the 
scientific  study  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  of  but  little  interest  to  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  81 ;  English  scholars  learn 
to  write  English  by  writing  Latin, 
82 ;  the  earliest  English  diction¬ 
aries,  84 ;  Dr.  Johnson’s  diction¬ 
ary,  85  ;  his  definitions,  86 ;  his 
definition  of  technical  terms,  88; 
reception  of  his  dictionary  by  the 
public,  88  ;  Dr.  Webster’s  first 
dictionary,  89 ;  allowances  to  be 
made  for  its  defects,  90  ;  ori^- 
nality  of  his  work,  91  ;  Webster 
not  a  profound  philosopher,  93; 
collected  many  new  words,  93 ; 
his  attention  to  technical  terms,  94  ; 
his  dictionary  American,  94 ;  un¬ 
due  importance  attached  to  Eng¬ 
lish  '  usage  by  Americans,  95 ; 
his  pronunciation,  97  ;  his  orthog¬ 
raphy,  98  ;  different  editions  of 
his  dictionary,  99 ;  use  made  of 
them  by  English  scholars,  100 ; 
his  work  not  perfect  as  a  defining 
dictionary,  101 ;  Dr.  Charles  Rich- 
ardsbn’s  dictionary,  104  ;  Worces¬ 
ter’s  dictionary  of  1846,  106  ;  his 
quarto  edition  of  1860,  107 ;  his 
etymologies,  108  ;  his  definitions, 
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109;  the  ^eat  work  proposed  by 
the  Philological  Society  of  London, 
110;  a  more  p’erfect  dictionary 
desirable,  and  possible,  112;  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  it  should  be  made, 
113. 

Episcopal  Churchy  its  Doctrine,  article 
on,  b5G. 

•F. 

Fathers  and  Founders  of  the  Luther¬ 
an  Church,  The,  article  on,  by  B. 
Sears,  D.D.,  636  ;  general  charac¬ 
ter  of  tlie  work,  636  ;  notice  of  the 
“Life  of  Justus  Jonas,”  636 ;  events 
of  his  life  at  Wittenberg,  637  ;‘at 
Halle,  638 ;  Life  of  Caspar  Cruci- 
ger  and  Nicolaus  Von  Omsdorf, 
640  ;  Life  of  Paul  Eber,  644  ;  his 
birth  and  childhood,  644  ;  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Wittenberg,  644  ;  Profes¬ 
sor  at  Wittenberg,  646. 

French  Etymology,  Scheler*s  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  noticed,  885. 

G. 

Gerhart,  E.  V.,  D.D.,  article,  by  1. 

German  Reformed  Church,  The,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by^  E.  V.  Gerhart,  D.D.,  1  ; 
two  original  tendencies  in  the 
Reformed  Church,  2  ;  its  doctrine 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  2 ;  doctrine 
of  the  Person  of  Christ,  7 ;  the 
German  Reformed  Church,  its  or¬ 
igin,  1 1  ;  Heidleberg  Catechism, 
1 2 ;  German  Reformed  Church  in 
America,  14;  first  period,  1710- 
1792,  15  ;  Michael  Schlatter,  16; 
second  period,  1792-1825,  19  ; 
hurtful  mode  of  training  ministers, 
1 9  ;  its  two  bad  effects,  20 ;  the 
general  life  of  the  church  enfee¬ 
bled,  21 ;  deterioration  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  people,  23  ;  third 
periofl,  1825,  the  Theological 
Seminary,  25 ;  Dr.  Rauch,  28 ; 
Anglo-German  Philosophy,  30  ;  its 
metiiod  of  thinking  in  the  first 
place  objective,  30 ;  in  the  second 
place  subjective,  31 ;  the  transition 
of  Dr.  Nevin,  32  ;  the  theological 
controversies  arising  from  Dr. 
Nevin’s  transition,  34  ;  the  new- 
measure  system,  36  ;  the  ahxious- 
l)ench  controversy,  36 ;  the  fallen 
will  unable  to  determine  itself 
against  sin,  38 ;  personal  salvation 


begins  in  baptism,  39  ;  opposition 
aroused  by  these  views,  39 ;  new 
measures  generally  given  up,  40; 
controversy  in  regaid  to  the  rule 
of  faith,  42;  Dr.  Schaff’s  Princi¬ 
ple  of  Protestantism,  42;  contro¬ 
versy  in  regard  to  the  Lord’s  sup¬ 
per,  45;  Dr.  Nevin’s  views,  40; 
the  mystical  union,  49  ;  the  incar¬ 
nation,  50 ;  the  nature  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  51  ;  the  church,  52;  the 
church  not  a  mere  outward  organ¬ 
ization  of  professed  believers,  53  ; 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,  66 ;  bap¬ 
tism  of  infants,  57 ;  baptismal  re¬ 
generation,  58  ;  modern  Protest¬ 
antism,  69  ;  lituigical  worship.,  61 ; 
controversy  excited  by  the  new 
liturgy,  63 ;  unity  of  movement  in 
the  progress  of  the  church,  64 ;  the 
whole  movement  Christological, 
65  ;  the  great  difference  between 
the  theology  of  the  German  Re¬ 
formed  Church  and  that  of  New 
England  relates  to  Christ,  6  7 ;  sum¬ 
mary  statement,  67  ;  statement  of 
the  belief  of  the  church,  69 ;  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  principal  Profes¬ 
sors  of  the  Seminary,  73  ;  ecclesi¬ 
astical  government,  76  ;  conclu¬ 
sion,  77. 

German  Works,  noticed,  by  Prof.  W. 
F.  Warren,  218  ;  manual  of  latest 
theological  literature,  218 ;  Ernesti 
on  the  origin  of  sin,  218  ;  Johan- 
nean  Theology,  by  Weiss,  219  ; 
Biblical  Works  of  Hofmann,  219; 
Von  der  Aim’s  Theological  Let¬ 
ters,  221 ;  Weber  on  the  Wrath 
of  God,  221 ;  Gass’s  History  of 
Protestant  Dogmatics,  221 ;  Hit- 
zig’s  translation  and  interpretation 
of  the  Psalms,  675  ;  Lectures  on 
Present  Parties  in  the  State  and 
Church,  676  ;  Studies  on  the  Apoc¬ 
alypse,  by  A.  C.  Laemmert,  678  ; 
History  of  the  Old  Covenant,  by 
Prof.  F.  R.  Hasse,  679 ;  works  on 
the  constitution  of  German  church¬ 
es,  679;  Manual  of  Protestant 
Polemics  against  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  890 ;  Neander’s  Prot¬ 
estantism  and  Catholicism,  891  ; 
Luther’s  Theology  with  reference 
to  Atonement  and  Redemption, 
891 ;  History  of  the  Apologetical 
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and  Polemical  Literature  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Tlieology,  892  ;  works  by 
Prof.  Bleek,  893;  Keil  and  De- 
litzseh’s  Commentaries  on  the  Old 
Testament,  893 ;  works  on  Sys¬ 
tematic  Theology,  894. 

H. 

Haven,  Joseph,  D.D.,  article  by,  445. 

Heidleherg  Catechism,  the  Jubilee  of, 
678. 

Historic  Character  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  The,  article  on,  by  Samuel 
C.  Bartlett,  D.D.,  381 ;  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Pentateuch  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  fairness,  381 ;  difficult 
questions  concerning  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  382;  science  confirms  the 
Bible  narrative  of  the  creation, 
384 ;  the  Pentateuch  pronounces 
all  men  the  descendants  of  one  pair, 
387  ;  the  hebdomadal  division  of 
time,  391;  the  fall  of  man,  392; 
the  institution  of  sacrificaf  offerings, 
394;  the  deluge,  395;  dispersion 
of  mankind,  399;  the  genealog¬ 
ical  table  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth  in  Genesis  x.,  400;  Abra¬ 
ham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  with  his 
twelve  sons,  401  ;  the  overthrow 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  405 ;  the 
residence  in  Egypt,  and  the  exo¬ 
dus,  406  ;  accounts  of  these  in 
Egyptian  histories,  406  ;  confirmed 
by  the  observances  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  409  ;  the  Passover  and  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  409 ;  directions 
to  remember  these  events,  410; 
traces  of  them  in  the  customs  of 
the  nation,  413;  allusions  in  the 
Pentateu(rh  to  Egyptian  customs, 
415 ;  the  Pentateuch  has  in  its  man¬ 
ner  the  marks  of  a  faithful  chron¬ 
icle,  417;  its  simplicity,  417;  its 
consistency,  418;  it  is  a  book  of 
facts,  figures,  details,  419  ;  its  truth 
to  human  nature,  420 ;  its  impar¬ 
tiality,  423;  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch  an  argument  for 
its  reliability,  425  ;  argument  from 
the  New  Testament,  426  ;  allusions 
in  the  New  Testament  to  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  creation,  426  ;  to  the 
Passover,  427. 

Hitchcock,  Edward,  D.D.,  article  by, 
489. 


L. 

Law  o  f  Nature's  Constancy  Subordi¬ 
nate  to  the  Higher  Law  of  Change, 
The,  article  on,  by  Edward  Hitch¬ 
cock,  D.D.,489  ;  definition  of  terms 
—  natural  law,  490 ;  the  law  of  mir¬ 
acles,  491 ;  supernatural  events, 
491 ;  special  providences,  493  ;  the 
law  of  change,  495  ;  laws  control¬ 
ling  the  Cosmos,  495;  mechanical 
laws,  495 ;  disturbing  forces  among 
the  heavenly  bodies,  496  ;  chemi¬ 
cal  laws  and  changes,  499;  atmos¬ 
pheric  changes,  501 ;  organic  laws, 
503 ;  the  system  of  life  now  mani¬ 
festing  itself  in  animals  and  plants, 
503 ;  early  systems  of  life,  505 ; 
the  laws  of  these  early  systems 
identical  with  those  of  succeeding 
systems,  505;  disturbances  in  the 
earth’s  crust  at  the  close  of  periotls 
of  deposition,  507;  no  evidence 
that  in  the  present  economy  species 
are  dropping  out  and  new  ones  in¬ 
troduced,  509 ;  tabular  view  of  the 
successive  systems  of  life  which 
have  appeared  on  the  globe,  51 1 ; 
systems  specified,  511 ;  the  epoch 
of  the  appearance  of  man  distin(;t 
from  all  that  preceded  it,  517; 
number  of  times  that  the  earth  has 
changed  its  inhabitants,  518  ;  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  new  races  to  their 
circumstances,  518  ;  progress  from 
the  less  to  the  more  perfect,  519; 
agency  by  which  changes  have  been 
effected,  520  ;  the  Development 
Hypothesis,  521 ;  its  anti-religious 
aspect,  522 ;  opinions  of  eminent 
naturalists,  525 ;  Pictet,  525  ;  Ow¬ 
en  and  Agassiz,  527 ;  new  hy¬ 
pothesis  against  miracles,  528 ;  an 
event  brought  about  under  the 
operation  of  law  may  be  miracu¬ 
lous,  531  ;  the  connection  of  geo¬ 
logical  creations  in  a  harmonious 
series  with  natural  events,  534 ; 
geological  creations  imputed  to  an 
unknown  law,  535  ;  intellectual 
laws,  536 ;  influence  of  one  mind 
on  another,  537 ;  combined  and 
mutual  influences,  539  ;  the  sea  of 
i  life,  ^40 ;  permanence  and  safety 
of  organic  beings  in  the  midst  of 
change  and  revolution,  545;  na¬ 
ture’s  constancy  been  interrupted 
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by  miraculous  intervention,  546 ; 
hypothesis  of  organic  development 
favored  by  many,  646 ;  pmsible 
existence  of  some  hidden  law  that 
can  create  new  species,  647  ;  De¬ 
ity  never  acts  without  law,  548  ; 
connection  of  new  species  with  so 
many  natural  operations  gives  no 
presumption  that  they  are  natural, 
549  ;  new  species  not  the  result  of 
some  possible  unknown  law,  551 ; 
Gk>d’8  agency  in  special  providen¬ 
ces,  552 ;  denial  of  special  provi¬ 
dence,  555  ;  relation  of  the  subject 
to  prayer,  556 ;  why  natural  laws 
inteifere  with  one  another,  556; 
permanence  in  the  planetary  and 
astral  revolutions,  557  ;  means  af¬ 
forded  of  executing  the  designs  of 
Providence  witlioiit  miracles,  557  ; 
happiness  of  sentient  beings  effect¬ 
ed,  558 ;  change  will  continue  to 
be  the  higher  law  forever,  558. 

Lattrrence,  E.  A.,  D.D.,  article  by, 
311. 

Lexicography,  English,  article  on,  78. 

Lincoln,  Rev.  H.,  article  by,  279. 

Lutheran  Church,  its  Fathers  and 
Founders,  article  on,  636. 

Lyra  Coelestis :  Hymns  on  Heaven,  by 
Rev.  A.  C.  Thompson,  noticed, 
223. 

M. 

Manning,  Rev.  J.  M.,  article  by,  256. 

Marsh  on  the  English  Language,  no¬ 
ticed,  223. 

Mead,  Rev.  C.  M.,  article  by,  731. 

Mitchell,  Rev.  Edward  C.,  article  by, 
301. 

Moral  Science,  Lectures  on,  by  Pres. 
Hopkins,  noticed,  223. 

Moral  and  Religious  Value  of  our 
National  Union,  The,  article  on,  by 
B.  Sears,  D.D.,  124;  historical  an¬ 
tecedents  of  the  American  people, 
124 ;  effects  of  emigration,  128 ;  an 
increasing  spirit  of  philanthrophy, 
129 ;  every  nation  possessed  of  a 
right  to  its  nationality,  130  ;  the 
governing  power  of  a  nation  should 
issue  directly  from  the  best  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  national  character, 
132;  tendency  of  the  American 
mind  to  coalesce  with  whatever  is  | 
good  in  all  bther  nations,  133 ;  our 
national  union  cannot  be  prejudi¬ 


cial  to  Europe,  134;  rights  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  Southern  states,  137  ; 
the  anti-slavery  policy  not  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  Constitution,  1 38  ; 
the  Southern  states  annoyed  by  the 
social  influence  of  the  North,  140 ; 
Northern  and  Southern  civiliza¬ 
tions  said  to  be  different,  141  ;  na¬ 
tional  unity  not  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  interests  of  slavery,  142  >  our 
government  bound  to  preserve  it¬ 
self,  143 ;  duties  of  the  Christian 
church  in  the  present  crisis,  145  ; 
influence  of  our  country  on  the 
sj)n>ad  of  Christianity  an<l  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization  abroad,  148 ;  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  American  flag  needeil 
abroad,  150 ;  our  success  in  the 


N. 

New  School  Presbyterian  Church,  its 
Doctrines,  561. 

Noyes,  Rev.  Daniel  P.,  article  by, 
349. 

O. 

Old  School  in  New  England  Theol¬ 
ogy,  The,  article  on,  by  Edward  A. 
Lawrence,  D.D.,  311  ;  New  Eng¬ 
land  theology  defined,  312 ;  anthro¬ 
pological  doctrines,  313 ;  oiiginal 
righteousness,  313;  federal  head¬ 
ship,  314  ;  imputation  of  Adam’s 
sinf  315  ;  the  doctrine  of  sin,  317  ; 
sin  improperly  spoken  of  as  a  na¬ 
ture,  318 ;  difference  between  the 
Old  and  New  school  on  the  doctrine 
of  sin,  319;  moral  agency,  320; 
ability  and  inability,  324;  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  two  schools  on 
this  subject,  327  ;  regeneration, 
328 ;  points  regarded  as  settled  by 
the  Old  school,  329  ;  points  of  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  schools, 

331 ;  atonement  and  justification, 

332;  views  of  the  Old  school, 

332;  difference  between  Calvin¬ 

ism  and  Arminianism,  336  ;  devia¬ 
tion  of  the  New  from  the  Old 
school,  338 ;  divine  sovereignty, 
339  ;  views  of  the  Old  school, 
340 ;  the  objection  that  divine 
sovereignty  destroys  free-agency, 
343;  theodicy  and  the  theodicic 
principles  of  the  old  theology,  344 ; 


present  struggle  greatly  dependent 
on  the  conscience  of  the  nation,  151. 
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deviations  of  the  New  school  from 
the  01(1,  346. 

Owen’s  Commentary  on  the  Gospels, 
article  on,  432 ;  literature  of  which 
the  Bible  is  the  subject  as  to  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality,  432;  commenta¬ 
ries  of  two  kinds,  433 ;  one  for 
scholars,  433;  a  second  for  the 
masses,  434 ;  Owen’s  Commentary 
one  for  all  classes,  434  ;  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  a  commentator,  435 ;  learn¬ 
ing,  435 ;  common  sense,  435 ;  pi¬ 
ety,  436 ;  these  qualities  in  a  good 
degree  in  Dr.  Owen,  436;  his  quali¬ 
fications  as  a  classical  commenta¬ 
tor,  436  ;  his  piety  and  reverence 
for  the  Bible,  438 ;  defects  of  the 
work,  439. 

P. 

Parsons,  Rev.  W.  L.,  article  by,  181. 

Porter,  Noah,  D.D.,  article  by,  78. 

Pre-existence  of  the  Soul,  The,  article 
on,  681  ;  historical  view  of  the 
theory  of  pre-existence,  681 ;  the¬ 
ory  of  Pythagoras,  681 ;  of  Plato, 
682 ;  of  Philo,  683 ;  of  Plotinus, 
684  ;  of  Origen,  685 ;  ecclesiastical 
opposition  to  the  theory  of  pre- 
existence,  686  ;  Jewish  theories  of 
pre-existence,  688  ;  Creationism 
and  Traducianism,  688 ;  theory  of 
Kant,  689;  of  Schelling,  691;  of 
Julius  Muller,  693 ;  of  Ruckert 
and  Fichte,  697 ;  the  nature  of  the 
human  soul,  697  ;  representations 
of  Hebrew  writers  before  the  ex¬ 
ile,  697 ;  after  the  exile,  701 ;  of 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
702 ;  of  the  Pantheists,  705 ;  Mate¬ 
rialists,  706 ;  the  true  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  soul,  709 ;  critical  review 
of  the  theory  of  pre-existence,  710 ; 
ideal  pre-existence,  710;  real  pre¬ 
existence,  711;  not  taught  in  the 
Bible,  711  ;  contrary  to  reason, 
712  ;  unsupported  by  reason,  715; 
variety  of  men’s  condition  not  an 
argument  for  pre-existence,  716  ;  j 
nor  the  rise  of  our  a  priori  ideas, 
719;  nor  the  moral  condition  of 
men,  721  ;  two  division^  of  the  ar¬ 
gument  :  one  from  the  mere  fact  of 
our  sinning,  721  ;  the  second  from 
the  universal  prevalence  of  sin, 
721  ;  the  moral  argument  not  con¬ 


firmed  by  the  Bible,  725;  no  an- 
thiopological  grounds  for  pre-ex¬ 
istence,  731. 

R 

Roman  Empire  and  Christianity,  The, 
article  on,  by  B.  Sears,  1).  D., 
225 ;  Deism  recently  revived  in 
England,  225;  value  of  different 
claves  of  works  on  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  226  ;  scepticism 
does  not  leave  room  for  a  historical 
explanation  of  the  origin  and  prog¬ 
ress  of  Christianity,  227 ;  certain 
points,  in  illustration,  to  be  brought 
forwai^  from  C.  Schmidt’s  His¬ 
torical  Essay,  228;  moral  nature 
of  Paganism,  228  ;  labor  despised 
by  the  Greeks,  229;  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,.  230;  the  poor  everywhere 
contemned,  231 ;  citizenship  con¬ 
fined  to  such  as  had  wealth,  leisure, 
and  bodily  vigor,  232  ;  impurity 
of  manners  and  facility  of  divorce, 
234 ;  power  of  the  father  over 
the  child,  235;  immoral  uses  of 

.  slaves,  235 ;  gladiatorial  contests, 
236 ;  contrasted  state  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  world  after  its  conversion  to 
Christianity,  237 ;  Christians  the 
city  of  God  on  the  earth,  239 ;  their 
views  of  labor  and  poverty,  240 ; 
benevolence  to  the  unfortunate, 
241 ;  to  captives  taken  in  war.  242 ; 
to  the  sick,  242  ;  founding  of  hos¬ 
pitals,  245 ;  restoration  of  women 
to  their  true  place,  246  ;  treatment 
of  wives,  247  ;  relation  of  jjarents 
and  children,  248;  indirect  influ¬ 
ences  of  Christianity  on  such  as 
did  not  become  Christians,  250; 
the  instance  of  Seneca,  251 ;  that 
of  Pliny,  252 ;  Plutarch,  252 ;  Epic¬ 
tetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  253; 
the  spirit  of  legislation  changed, 
254 ;  condition  of  children  im¬ 
proved,  255. 

S. 

Schaff,  Prof,  articles  by,  670,  778. 

Scheler’s  Dictionary  of  French  Ety¬ 
mology,  article  on,  by  B.  Sears. 
D.D.,  885  ;  changes  which  words 
undergo  in  passing  from  one  lan¬ 
guage  to  another  accordant  with 
certain  laws,  885  ;  the  four  efa-ses 
of  words  of  which  the  whole  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  a  language  must  con- 
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sist,  886 ;  the  part  which  anecdotes 
play  in  etymok)^,  888. 

Sear$^  Rev.  Prendent^  articles^  by, 
124,  225,  636,  885. 

Sin,  as  Related  to  Human  Nature  and 
to  the  Divine  Purpose,  article  on, 
by  Joseph  Haven, '  D.  D.,  445  ; 
origin  of  man's  corrupt  nature, 
446 ;  its  origin  in  a  suppo^  pre¬ 
vious  state  of  being,  447 ;  its  aei  i- 
vation  from  a  sinful  ancestry,  450 ; 
this  the  most  common  and  satis- 
fitctory  theory,  450 ;  the  nature  of 
the  connection  between  Adam 
and  his  posterity,  451 ;  the  generic 
unity  of  the  raice,  its  virtual  iden¬ 
tity  with  Adam,  451 ;  this  theory 
,  held  by  Augustine,  452 ;  by  Fres. 
Edwaras,  453  ;  it  is  b^ed  on  a 
fidse  philosophy,  453 ;  constructive 
unity  of  the  race  with  Adam  as  its 
federal  head,  455 ;  this  the  theory 
of  the  Princeton  Review,  455  ; 
God,  on  this  theory,  chargeable 
with  injustice,  456 ;  the  theory  not 
affirmed  in  the  scriptures,  458 ;  it 
rests  on  a  false  assumption,  that  of 
Adam’s  federal  headship,  460;  this 
depravity  a  result  of  the  laws  of 
natural  descent,  462*;  is  the  de¬ 
pravity  of  our  nature  in  itself  cul- 
paUe  ?  ]  163 ;  innate  depravity  not 
r^rdOT  as  rinfiil  till  the  time  of 
Augustine,  467;  anomalous  posi¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Woods,  468  ;  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  sin  to  the  will  and  purposes 
of  God,  471 ;  opinion  of  Dr.  K.  W. 
Taylor,  476 ;  G^  did  not  choose  to 
prevent  it,  478  ;  not  because  it  is 
in  itself  desirable,  478;  or  the 
necessary  means  pf  the  greatest 
good,  478  ;  or  can  be  overruled  to 
good,  480  ;  but  because,  as  things 
are,  its  permission  will  on  the 
whole  do  less  evil  than  its  abso¬ 
lute  prevention,  481  ;  theory  of 
Prof.  Squier,  484 ;  the  relation  of 
sin  to  the  divine  happiness,  488. 

Stanley's  History  of  the  Orienial 
Church,  noticed,  223. 

Stoddard's  Theological  Lectures,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  Rev.  Charles  M.  Mead, 
734;  account  of  the  work,  734; 
order  of  the  topics,  735 ;  his  views 
of  human  depravity,  737  ;  the 
character  of  mau,  737  ;  of  the  will 


and  the  atonement,  740 ;  regener¬ 
ation,  741 ;  every  religious  teacher 
should  have  a  system,  743;  the 
question  what  kind  of  theology 
can  be  used  to  the.  best  advantage 
the  world  over,  750. 

Supernatural,  Denial  of  the,  article 
on,  256. 

T. 

Tercentenary  Jubilee  of  the  Heidle- 
.herg  Catechism,  article  on,  by 
Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  670 ;  history  of 
the  Catechism,  670 ;  its  theological 
and  devotional  character,  671 ;  the 
memorial  convention  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  672  ;  reading  of  essays  at 
this  meeting,  673 ;  list  of  their  sub¬ 
jects,  674. 

Theology,  New  England,  Old  School 
in,  article  on,  311. 

Thompson,  J.  P.,  D.D.,  articles  by, 
650,  879. 

Tracts  for  Priests  and  People,  no¬ 
ticed,  224. 

Tyler,  W.  S,  D.D.,  article  by,  152. 

U. 

Union,  Moral  and  Religious  Value  of 
our,  article  on,  124. 

W. 

Warren,  Prof.  W.  F.,  articles  bv, 
218,  675,  752.  890. 

Whence  came  the  Quotation  in  Heh. 
i.  6  :  Kal  vpovKwvvirwaaw  aiVr^  rdv- 
Tfs  &yy(\oi  0foD  ?  article  on,  by 
Rev.  Edward  C.  Mitchell,  301 ;  no 
passage  in  the  Old  Testament  pre¬ 
cisely  correspondent  to  this,  301 ; 
two  passages,  Deut.  xxxii.  43  and 
Ps.  xcvii.  7,  the  latter  especially, 
been  taken  as  the  origin  of  the 
quotation,  301 ;  argument  in  favor 
of  the  latter  passage,  303  ;  objec¬ 
tion,  305  ;  the  clause  in  Ps.  xcvii. 
wanting  both  in  Greek  and  He¬ 
brew,  307 ;  Ps.  xcvii.  often  pre¬ 
ferred  on  account  of  its  Messianic 
character,  309  ;  no  satisfactory  ev¬ 
idence,  however,  of  the  Messianic 
character  of  the  Psalm,  309. 

Works  of  Rufus  Choate,  article  on, 
440 ;  statement  of  contents,  440; 
Mr.  Choate’s  journals,  441  ;  his 
translations  from  the  classics,  441 ; 
his  classical  tastes,  444. 


